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TO THE 


Right Honourable 


RICHARD 


LORD VISCOUNT 


SHANNON. 


May it pleaſe Tour LORDSHIP, 

Earning and Piety carry ſo 
much Intrinſick Merit along 
with them, that they ſeldom 
fail of gaining the Eſtecm 

and Protection, of thoſe who are endow- 

ed with thoſe Qualifications themſelves; 

and thoſe who arc leſs ſollicitous, to e- 

27 nable themſelves with thoſe Excellent En- 

aaaz dowW- 
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dowments, cannot forbear admiring them 
in others; but Your Lordſhip, being ſig- 
nally diſtinguiſhed by the brighteſt Cha- 
racter, that Wiſdom and Knowledg can 
add to that of Nobility, which lineally 
deſcend from Your Lordfhip's Glorious 
Origin, and ſhine through every Branch 3 
of Your Illuſtrious Family: I have the 
greater Reaſon to hope, that the follow- 
ing Sheets will not be unacceptable to 
Your Lordſhip, nor want Your Lordſbip's 
Encouragement and Protection. 


The Name of Boyle ſhines through the 
greateſt Titles of Honour, and adds a 
Luſtre to that of Shannon; and though 
the Honourable Author, whoſe Works I 
Preſume to lay before Your Lordſhip in 
Abſtract, had no Titles of Honour to 
make Acceſſion to thoſe of Univerſal Learn - 
ing and Knowledg, yet the vaſt Endow- 
ments of his Mind, and the large Im- 
provements he made, will always ſecure 


him 
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him Honour, which cannot be diminiſhed 
by Envy or Detraction, or by Length of 
Time; ſince the Name of Boyle, will al- 
ways be mentioned with the greateſt E- 
ſteem and Reſpect, which the greateſt Me- 
rit * may juſtly challenge. 


His Wiſdom and Knowledg did not 
only extend to, nay ſurpaſs, what is com- 
monly eſteemed, as they make Men the 
wiſer in this World; but he likewiſe im- 
proved and cultivated that Knowledg and 
Wiſdom which reſpe& a future State and 


eternal Happineſs ; which far exceeds the 
Wiſdom of this World. 


King Solomon was more eſteemed for 
his Wiſdom and Knowledg, than for his 
Crown; and the Fame of his Emperial 
Kingdom, added not ſo much to his Ho- 
nour, as the former. Thus the Name of 


aaaz Boyle, 
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Boyle, hath always been diſtinguiſhed by 
thoſe excellent Qualifications, that myſt 
perpetuare the Glory of Your Noble Fami- 
ly, and will carry along with it, a greater 
and more laſting Title of Honour, than 
that of Lord Viſcount Shannon. 


Wiſdom and Knowledg are great Or- 
naments, when added to thoſe of Vertue 
and Piety ; and good Principles, joyned 
with great Capacities, render thoſe that 
are dignifyed with Titles of Honour, ſtill 
more Honourable. 


Theſe Qualities are not only eminent 
in Your Lordſhip, but Loyalty, and Your 
Lord ſbip's ſincere Affections towards the 
Government, which were always Exem- 
plary in Your Lordſhip's Family, render 
Your Lordſhip ſerviceable to Your Coun- 
try in 2 double Capacity, being both an 

Exe m- 
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Exemplary Pattern of Goodneſs, and ca- 
pable of contributing to the Publick _— 
in a larger Sphere. 


But ſince all that I can ſay, would ra- 
ther diminiſh, - than add to Your Lord- 
ſhip's Character, and thoſe that are bet- 
ter Judges, can better diſcern Your Lords 
ſhip's Abilities, I ſhall nor pretend to draw 
a Character, which can only be repreſen- 
ted by rhe worthy Original ; nor ſhall 
I repreſent that Imperfectly, which no En- 
comiums can add to, from ſo mean a 
Hand as mine. 


Since then, my principal Aim is, to lay 
the following Sheets under Your Lord- 
ſhip's Protection and Patronage ; if Your 
Lordſhip pleaſes to admit them Your Can- 
did Reception, it will not be a little Sa- 
tisſaction to me, that I have the Honour 
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of conveighing them ro Your Lordſbip's 
Hands, and of proſeſſing my ſelf Pub- 
lickly, 


My LORD, 


Tour LORDSHIP's 
Moſt Humble and 


Obedient Servant, 


G 


RICHARD BOULTON. 
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Aving in the Preface to the firſt l - 
lame gi ven the Reader an Account 
of the Subjects contained in that, 

— and added the Reaſons why we 

divided the Whole into diſtinct Books and 

Parts, we ſh:ll in this proceed to give a brief 

Account of what the Reader may expect to 

find in this Second Volume. 5 

Aud as in that we firſt begun with the Chti- 

ſtian Virtuoſo, to ſhew, that a Philoſopher 

might alſo be a good Chriſtian; and proceed 
ed to ſuch Subjeits as might ſtrengthen the 
fundamental Articles of our Belief, and de- 
monſtrate the Exiſtence of a God, and Divine 

Providence; So in this Volume the Subjects 

treated on, having a more immediate Relati- 

on to Religion, and thoſe things which confirm 
ut in the reſt of our Chriſtian Faith and Ver- 
tues; to invite thoſe, who have taken Pains 

to Cultivate Philoſophy, to the Study of Di- 
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winity, ve have legun with what tbe 
Author hath ſaid to ſhew the Fxc-lency of 
the Study of i tvinity above that cf N.tural 
Phil:f pls i ich le repreſents the jew ral. 
Tudecerents, that may recommwerd the Study 
of Divine Trut hi; as the Fxcellency and Sub- 
limity of the Saljec which gives us Reaſon to 
acknowledg a Deity, confidering the Nobleneſs 
and Nature of bis A'tribates ; and the more 
we are acquainted with bis Divine Perfecti- 
ons, to vencrate and adore him. And as a 
farther Eicouragement to the S turly of Divi- 
nity, be ſhews us, that though the Light of 
Nature may direct us to the Knowledg of God; 
yet ſince God muſt & c bimſelf better than 
Man cm know him, Revelation will aſſiſt 
Nature to diſcover his Excellences more 

Liinly, to which we are obliged for the Knows 
leds of lis Will and Poſitive Laws. And tho 
Divinity teaches us tleNature SH God; 
yet the Scripture only tells us, what Judg- 
ment he makes if Men's Lives and Deperiment 
and the Conditions of his Cruenant, upon 
which the aApprelenſions and Corſo at ion of E- 
ternal Happineſs or Miſery depend. And as 
Divinity thus Diſcovers the Excellences and 
Prerogatives of a Deity ; So it affords us 
Diſcoveries of his Infinite Perfettions and 
Prerogatives ; as alſe, of Angels and our 
own Souls; which Objetts are much more No- 
Ae and Important than any in Natural Philo 


Jophy. 
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, F ep. „5 further ſbe ws HS, _that the Know- 
lea of Natural Things is in a great Meaſare 
owing to Theology, eſpecially thoſe of rhe moſt 

In portarce; as the Time, Manner and Or- 
dier of the Creation, and the Origin of the firſt 
Man; as alſo of the State of Man after Death, 
He further ſhews us, that as the Soul is di- 
ſtinct from the Body, ſo it hath a different O- 
rigin from the Souls of other Creatures; and 
that after Death it 18 to paſs. into a State, 
where Death hath no Purer. He likewiſe 
} Jhews tis; how far Rea ſon may determine the 
Immortality of the Soul and a Future State, 
and that the Redemption of Man is only to be 
Friown by Divine Revelation, which teaches 
* things beyond the reach f Reaſon. He furs 
2 ther ſhews us, bow much more Theolozy may 
le uſeſul than hath hith:rto bzen ſerved, 
3 fince God hath not limited the No of his 
Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to the conſide- 
ration of our Reaſon ouly, but hath made four 
general Communities of Creatures the Objects 
of its as things meerly Corporeal ; Intellectual 
Beings united with Organized Boles, as alſo 
3 Good and Evil Angels. He likewiſe ſhews as, 
that the Government of the World is more 
Noble than it's Formation, the later being 
© performed by a few Words,whereas the former 
- _* was wot carried on without Laws, Commands, 
, = Revelations, Miracles, Promiſes, Threats, 
> = b bb 2 Exhortat ions, 
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Exhortations, Merciet and Fudgments, Hie 
farther makes it appear, how Men's want of 
enquiring into God's Diſpenſations is Diſad- 
vuntagious to the Diſcovery of his Attributes, 
which would both promote God's Glory, and 


our own Satisfaction. 


Having conſidered the Nobleneſs of the 


| Subjets of Theology, he proceeds to ſhew us, 


how far Obedience to the Will and Command 
of God, as well as Gratitude for the Benefits 
and Advantages we receive from him, may ob- 
lige us to purſue the Study of Divinity ; and 
that Alilities and Capacities of Mind are not 
only requifite to the Acquiſition of Knowledg, 
but Objects alſo, fince the Heavens declare 
the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſhew 
his Handy Works. And to encourage us 
further to the Study of Divinity, he propoſes 
ſeveral Advantages, which may excite us to 
the Purſuit of it; as the Nobleneſs of the Ob- 
jects which make it delightful, and that which 
adds further to our Satisfaction is, the Senſe 
of Performing our Duty. And further, as the 
Study of Divinity tends to the Improvement 
of Pietyand Vertue; ſo it likewiſe affords us 
Comfort in the time of Afflictionz and as theStu- 
dy of Philoſophy only amuſes the Mind, & diverts 
other Thoughts which might be evil, the Stu- 
dy of Divinity, asan Adi or Exerciſe of Rea · 
ſon, be ing employed ont of Obedience, Grati- 
£4 | . 1 ade * 
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tude and Love to God, is 2 acceptable 
to him, but a means to obtain his Favour, 
| which is the higheſt Satisfaction we can aim at. 
To which Advantages of the Study of Divi- 
wity, be adds, that of Eternal Felicity ; and tho 
we fall ſhort of the Attainments, our Eudea ours 
after the Knowledg of Divine Truths and the 
Performance are ſufficient to gain theReward. 
And to repreſent further the Excellences 
of the Study of Nivinity, he ſhews, why there 
is no Compariſon betwixt that and the Study 
of Philoſophy; and as he confiders the Ad- 
vantages of Natural Philoſophy, he makes it 
Apparent that the Study of Divinity improves 
Philoſophy ; and that Divine Advantages 
excel thoſe of a Naturaliſt, both in Nobleneſs 
and Duration. He further ſhews, whether 
: Phyfical or Divine Truths have more clearneſs 
and certainty, and that though the clearneſs 
e Phyfical Truths, adds to the Delightfulneſs 
„f that Study, yet the een and Ne- 
ceſſary Articles of Religion are both Evident 
> and Capable of a Moral Demonſtration ; 
2 whereas Phyſical Demonſtrations have but a 
Moral Certainty, and though we cannot but 
* know, what is evident to our Senſes, yet we 
* know but little of the Nature of Body, whe- 
tber with, or without, the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes, which Imperſections of our Knowledg are 
occafioned by the weakneſs of our Capacities. 
| b He 
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He further repreſents other Con ſiderat ions . 
which may recommend the A nowle dx of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, and that the Study of Phy- 
ſreks may recommend themſelves to a Divine, 
fence the Contemplation of the Morts of Na- 
ture, qualify him the better w Admire and. 
Praiſe the Author of them; and that being 
too proud only of the Attainments in Natural 
Philsſopby can occaſion a ſti ht of the Study of 
Divinity s and that it is a further recom- 
mendation to the Study of Divinity, that God 
Almighty promotes the Study of it. And 
fince Reputation is frequently what in- 
duces Men ta purſue a Study, he further 
ſhews, that the Reputation got by the Study 
of Philoſophy is more eafily loſt and leſs per- 
manent than that which is acquired by theStus 
dy of Divinity, And as the Reputation of 
Phyloſophical Notions are Subject to Viciſſi- 
tudes, ſo the Nature of the Subjed makes 
them lyable to be made doubtful or diſap- 
proved by any thing, that may be diſcovered 
afterwards, which may leſſen the Reputation 
of a Naturaliſt, and not only the Qualities 


and Attributes, but the Cauſes or Things, by 


accidental Diſcoveries, may diſapprove the 
Reputation of long approved Opinions; but 
though the Reputation of PhiloſophicalStudies 
were not fo uncertain, yet the Purſuit of Di- 
pine Studies binders not the Progreſs of Phi. 
> Hp | ' OY loſophical 
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loſophical A tainments, but as we ſaid before, 
promotes them. But to Conclude, he ſhews, 
that though Reputation were to he laid aſide; 
yet we ought not 10 contemn the & udy Di- 
vinity, ſince their reward is great inHeaven, 
who by Pacient well doing, ſeck for Glory 
and Honour. 

Having thus ſhewn the Excellercy of the 
Study of Divinity above that of Nataral 
Philiſopby, to recommend the Study of Me- 
chanical * * before other Syſtems, be 
repreſgats briSfiy,that it is not only to be pre- 


| ferel as it allyws the Concourje of Providence 


in the Formation and Government 7 the World, 

but alſo may be recommended, by the clear- 
meſs of it's Principles aud Explications,as well 
as the ſmall namber of thoſe Principles. He 
likewiſe ſhews the I1ſufficiency of other Opini- 
ons and Hy potheſes. 

Hving thus far repreſented what is the 
Scope of his l iſcourſes, in reſpect of the Stu- 
dies of Vivi ity and Philoſophs, and what 
he propoſes I encourage the Study of Diointty; 
fince what he hath ſaid in reſ ect of tbe Style 
of the Scriptures, hath the like Tendency,and 
not only to vindicate that ſacred Book from the 
Inputations of miſled or ill deſigning Cavil- 
lers, but likewiſe /o promote the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, we have ſubjoyned to theſe, 
his Confiderations touching the Style of the 

bbb 4 Scriptures 
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Scriptures; where he firſt ſhews in what Senje 
the Style of the Scriptures is to be conſidered ; 
and having enumerated the . as 
gainſt the Style of thoſe ſacred Writings, he 
propoſes ſome conſiderations to defend the Re- 
| putation of that ſacred Book, thoſe that find 
fault with the Style of the Scriptures, judging 
9 of it, by the Tranſlations they read it in, for 
want of Skill in the Original Languages, eſpe- 
cially the Hebrew, Another Reaſon of the 
Contempt of the Seripture being for want of 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt what thè Scripture ſays, 
| and what is ſaid in Scripture, the Bible not 
j being to be eſteemed as an Oration, but as a 
i Body of Laws, like an Engliſh Statute-Book. 
Zeſides, the Holy Writ was not only defigned 
for the Cotemporaries, and the People of ſe- 
veral Nations and Sexes, but that it might 
comprehend the ſeveral Abilities and Diſpo- 
fitions of Men. Theſe Reaſons of the Con- 
tempt of the Scripture being offered, and ſome 
Iiſerences drawn from tham, he proceeds to 
anſwer rhe Objections before | der 
ſhewing ſeveral Reaſons, Firſt, why the Style 
1 ef the Scriptures is obſcure, and why that 
lf ought not to diſcourage them from the Study 
li of them. From this he proceeds to a ſecond 
| Ojection, and ſhews, why the disjoynted Me- 
thod of th: Scriptures ought not to be found 
fault with; for as the Heavens are higher 
| F than 
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than the Earth, ſo God's Thoughts are 
higher than our Thoughts. Having tbus 
ſßeun, why the Scripture ought not to be un- 
Aiervalued for it's ſeeming Incoherency, he 
proceeds to ſhew, why it happens ſometimes 
to ſ em ſo ; and thous h ſome things may ſeem 
incoheren', yet upon further Confideration 
they appear not ſo. And though ſome Texts 
of Scripture may ſeem Impertinent or Uſeleſs, 
which is the fourth Objefion anſwered, yet 
Prophecy came not in the time of Old by 
the Will of Man, but Holy Men of God 
ſpake, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt, He further ſhews, the neceſſity of 
Repetitions in Scripture ; and tho there 
appeared difficulties in reconciling ſeveral 
Texts of Scripture, yet we too frequently im- 
pute our own faults and deficiences to it; and 
though the Texts of as pan in the Common 
Acceptation of the Words, or by the Context, 
may.eafily be underſtood; yet we are too for- 
wards in wreſting the Senſe of the Scripture 
to our own Advantages and Purpoſes. And 
though the Scripture is repreſented as a Book 
which is Barren, and not full enough of Inſtru- 
Aion, he ſhews,that the Reaſon of it's appear» 
ing ſo, is for want of duly confidering it, fince 
it is the only Book to promote Piety and Ver- 
tue as well as Morality, the Precepts in the 
Bible,being of more Importance than what are 
ko contained 
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contained in other Books ; 2 God being an 
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Ommiſcient Spirit and Law giver to ali Man- 
kind, and Men are but of Ieſterday, the 
Truths, Counſels and Exhortations found in 
Holy Writ ought te have a letter Effec# and 
10 be prefered by a Chriſtian Reader, and 
that the Scriprures ought to be gur chief Stu- 
ay, and conltantly kept in a Readmeſs. He 
furt her ſhews,the ill Effects of Diſputes about 


Religion, when undertaken by illiterate Per- 


ont: and as ſeveral Perſins object againſt 
the Style of the Scriptures,becauſe they think 
it unadorned with Flowers of Rhetorick, 
and is deſtitute of Eloquence, he firſt ſhews, 
that ſzveral Parts if Scripture ſtand not in 
need of Rhetorick to adorn them, and that 
it ſeems leſs Eloquent in Tranſlations than in 
the Original, and that different Parts of Man- 
kind have different Notions of Eloguence. And 
to recommend the Scriptures further, he makes 
it appear, that they contain much more Matter 
in few Words than any other Writings He 
farther ſhews, that the Art »f Rhetorick 
draws fromCicero's Writings is far from be- 
ing a Compleat Syſtem, thoſe Rules being only 
drawn from Cicero's ſucceſsful ways of per- 
ſwadiug People, he making uſe of Figurative 
Forms of Speech, and particular Contrivances 
to affect People differently qualifyed; and if 
athers can find more Powerful ways of Expreſ- 
Keese fing 
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ſing themſelves, they ought not to be confined 
by former Preſcriptions. And having fur- 
ther ſoewn, why degraders of the Scriptures 
ought to le undervalued, be adds it, as a Rea- 
ſon, that they make it their Intereſt to find 
| fault with that which would blame them, ten- 
| ſaring th:Scriptures to palliate their own Sins; 
' or becauſe the Sacred Writings expoſe their 
Deformities to the Eyes of the World, after 
which making a Digreſſion againſs Prophane- 
eſs, and inviting one ſort of Witty Men to 
make amends for the Prophaneneſs of others, 
he proceeds to anſwer the fourth Oljection, 
ſbewing Examples of a great many Learned 
Men, that have valued the Scriptures, though 
ſeveral others la ve ſeemed to neglet them ; 
and though they have had but little Effet upon 
ſome Perſons, yet they have had as good ones 
pn others. 
Tus much being ' ſaid of the Style of the 
Scriptures, but more largely than we can here 
repreſ:nt, as the Reſarrettion is a Defrin 
taug bt in the Scriptures, we have, in the next 
place, added,what he hath ſaid of the Poſſibi- 
lity of the ReſurreFion; where having premi- 
fed ſome Obſervations to prevent Ambigui-= 
ties, he proceeds to ſhew how a Body may 
be reputed the ſame, deducing the Notion of- 
Identity from the Scriptures, ard having an- 
ſwered ſome Object ions, he further proves by 


ſeveral 
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ſevera! Inſtances the permanency of Particles 
of Matter 7 under ſeveral Diſguiſes, 
which may be found am Vegetables and 
Animals, and having further ſhewn, how Bo- 
dies may be ſaid to 22 from one another, 
he fhews the Poſſibility of a Bodies being Glo- 
rifged. 

And as Men are too apt to undervalue the 
Scripture, and even God himſelf, to ſhew how 
much the Scriptures ought to be valued by 
thoſe that peruſe them, not only ſor what they 
teach, but alſo for the Authors ſake who di- 
ctated them to his Secretarys, and Hily Pen- 
men, we have in the next place added his 
Diſcourſe of the high Veneration Man's In- 
tellect owes to God; where he ſhews, that Men 
are too apt to ſpeak too familiarly of God and 
his Works, and that the Knouledg of God's 
Attributes are chiefly attained by the ſtud 
of his Works and his Word, and that at the 
beſt, the Knoulzdg we have of his Attributes 
are but very imperfect. And to ſkew further, 
the greatneſs of God's Power, he urges the 
vaſtuc ſi of the Univerſe, aud the Quantity 
Local Motion, which is an Argument of God's 
Power in the Univerſe. He further conf- 
ders, the Motion of fluid Parts, and their 
Velocity: To which he adds, ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces of Gods Wiſdom, both in the Fabrick of 
Animals, as well as their Variety and Sym- 
_—_— 
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metry, and their Uſefulneſs to one another, 
confidering the various Opinions of Philaſo- 
phers. And as God's Wiſdom in à great Med> 
ſure appears from his Material Works, which 
ſhews the higheſt Wonder and Adoration due 
to God, yet God's Wiſdom is more eminently 
ſhewe by bis immaterial Works, Angels Be- 
ing great Specimens of His Vſ on and 


Power. Fe further urges, as a Speci nen of 


Gods Wiſdom, Juſtice and Mercy, tbe illu- 
rious Inſtance of the Day of Judgment, where 
all Nations and Languages ſhall appear, and 
God himſelf in his full Splendor, And as a 
further Inſtance of Gods Wiſdom aud Power, 
he urges the Oeconomy of Mans Red-mption ; 
and as God's Attributes ſhew Maj ſty, and 
challenge our Adoration ; ſo his 4 ſom may 
be further infered from Conjectures about o- 
ther Worlds and Spirits; from whence it ap- 
pears, how much his Excellences are above 
ours; ſhewing further the peculiar Preroga- 
tives of God's Knowledg above Mens, adding 
ſeveral other advantages of Divine Under- 
Standing. And as th: ſtudy and knowledg of 
God's Attributes are abote other Acquire= 
ments, ſo we may juſtify our Ingui/ ies into 
the Nature of God, yet we ought to limit our 
purſuit of ſuch Subjects, ſince our more pare 
ticular View of God, may be unſuitable to this 
Mortal State, and might be fatal to us, 
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becauſe too high for us, ad above our Ca- 
pacity. Fe further ſhews the Duty we owe 
to our Mater, and the Diſadvantage of negle · 
cting it. To which he adds, the Intent. of 
our Knowleds of God, and the Conſequences 
of it, and the.Reaſons why Men want a due $ 
Veueration for God, He furihzr ſhews, the F 
Inferiority of Man's [ntelleF to God's, and 
the high Veneration our Intellects owe to him. 
Since from what hath been delivered in 
the former Diſcourſes, it appears, how much 
God Almightys Works, as wel as Words, 
exceeds ours, and conſequently,that there art 
things above the reach ef our Capacities, 
we thought it not improper to add to the fore: 
going Tratts, what he hath ſaid of things a+ 
bove Reaſon, tn which Diſcourſe he firſt ſhews, 
what is meant by things above Reaſon, and 
then proceeds to diſtinguiſh betwixt the ſe- 
veral ſorts of them, illuſtrating what he hath 
ſaid by Moral ant Geometrical Inſtances 1 and 
then anſwering ſome Objedtions, ſhews, How 
much Infinite Underſtanding exceeds our Fi- 1 
mite Capacities. Havi thus propoſed bis 
Opinion, and illuſtrated it &c. he proceeds to $ 
prove it agreeable to R-aſon; and having fur- 
ther confidered and proved, that there are 
things above Reaſon, he ſhews how far we may 
diſcourſe of things above Reaſon ; and hæving 
giving us a brief A:count of the difference of 
Ideas, 
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Ideas, be offers ſame Diftintions or Notions 
of the Conceptions of the Mind, adding ſome 
Obfer vations ia reference to things above Rea- 
fon, m king due Applications of ſuch Diſtis- 


Atoms or Not ions. He further ſhews, bow we 


eng bt to confider things above Reaſon, and 

bow we are to diſcourſe or think of ſuch. 
Having thus confidered things above Rea» 

fon, he adds, ſome Advices in judging of 


them, ſhewing Firſt, that about ſuch things we 


t wet to admit affirmative Afſertions with. 
eu ſuch Proofs to evince them, as are ſuffi 
cient in their kind. Secondly, That we ought 
wot to be too haſty in framing Negatives, or 
ts reject Propofitions or Explications about 
them, as if they were abſurd er impoſſible. 
Thirdly, That Matter of Fad being proved 
by Arguments, competent in their kind, we 
ought not to deny it, only becauſe we cannot 
explain it, or conceive the Modus e it. 


Fourthly, When we treat of ſuch things, we 


e not always to think things falſe, that ſeem 
o contraditt ſome received Didtates of Rea- 


fon, Fiſthly, We are not preſently to rejecł 


things as falſe, which we cannot reconcile with 
other things that are true; and Laſtly, we 
ought not to conaemn anOpin ion which is liable 
#0 ill conſequences or incomveniences, if the 


Proofs be ſufficient in their kind. 
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Having thus in the firlt Part of the ſecond 
Book, confidered the Subjefts which chiefly 
relate to the ſtudy of Divinity, we ſhall next 


proceed to thoſe which relate to the Practice 


of it; which as they relate to a different 
Part, and the practice of Piety,we have diſt in- 


guiſhed them under the Title of the ſecond Pare 


of the ſecond Book. The firſt Chapter con- 
tains an account of the Mdr:yrdom of Theo- 
dora and Didymus, where he ſhews how Men 
may be in Love without forfeiting their Ver- 
tue or good Principles, Theodora and Dy- 
dimus both ſhewing good Examples, how we 
may both Love our Neighbours and our ſelves, 
and that the Love of Vere is to be prefered 
Hefore all temporal Intereſt. In this Tract 
the Author hath ſhewed us, how Vertue may 
influence a generous Mind, and though Love 
may be a concurring Motive in ſome Caſes, yet 
Vertue ought to be the principal Inducement 
to guide our Actions, and hath the greateſt 
Influence on Chriſtian Heroes; and as in this 
World, God Almighty hath enployed us in his 


Ser vice, we ought to purſue what he hath com- 


manded, nor can we quit that Reaſonable Ser- 
vice, which is to glorify him by our Lives, 
except his expreſs Commands or Loyalty to 
Truth oblige us. He further ſhews that we 
ought not to be guilty of Crimes to avoid the 
greateſt Dangers, that may happen to us, up- 
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the miſtaten Zeal of Idolaters, and how 
Chriſtians ought to behave themſelves under 
their Perſecutions; and that we ſhould not 
only be willing on ſome occaſions to lay down 
our Lives for our Friend, but when by the Bar- 
barity of our Euemies, our Friends are removed, 
we ought not to give up our ſelves to Sorrow 
as thoſe that have no hope. To conclude, 
by the Example of Theodora "and Didymus, 
he ſhews us, f hat though we be reviled, im pr, 
ſene d, perſecuted, and even ſuffer Death, it : 
775 not to deter us from the Purſuit of tha 
Glory which is ſet before us, and promiſed to 
thoſe that take care to fight the Good Fight of 
Faith. And having in the firſt Chapter thus 


prefered to the Love of God, 
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and that nothing in this World ought to be 4 
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In the ſecond Chapter we have delivered, 
as briefly as we could, what he hath ſaid of 
Seraphick Love, which ſhews, that if we 
have a true Love of God, it will divert us 
from fixing our Love too much on Earthly 
Things, and yet, notwithſtanding we ought to 
have a peculiar regard for Spiritual Things; 
yet whilſt we are here upon Earth, we ought 
to allow our Neighbours and Friends a due 
ſhare, neglecting neither for the ſake of the 
other, but allowing each what is due. He 
further ſhews, why we ought to bave a peculi- 
ar Love for God, who hath endowed us with 

fo many Advantag es and Bleſſings, adding an 
Account of the Felicities that attend ſuch. 
Lobe. And as the Love of God is the way 
to remove our Love from Mortal Objeds, 7 | 
the Paſſion of Love may diſpoſe our minds to 
the Love of ſublimer ObjeFs ; yet as was in- 
timated before, that ought not te be fo e- 
fravagant, but that a convenient pres of 
Love ought to be appropriated to Inferior 
jets, there being different degrees of it ow- 
ing toa Friend, a Neighbour, or a Wife | lat 
4 peculiar Love due to God. He further 
repreſents and enumerates the Motioes we have 
to love God. And Firſt, be repreſeats the 
freeneſs of God's Love and our undeſerbedndſs 
of it, which ought to be ſtrong Inducements to 
love him; for he net only loved us when we 
were 
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were not at all, but when we were Enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the Death of 
his Son, and while we were yet Sinners 
Chriſt dyed for us, and he who thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God, rook 
upon himſelf the form of a Servant, and 
was made in the likeneſs of Man, and be- 
came obedient to Death, even the Death 
of the Croſs. As another Motive to the Love 
of God, he urges the Difintereſtedneſs of his 
Love, his. defign being only to make us happy, 
and partakers of his Glory, having eſcaped 
the Corruption that is in theWord through 
Luſt ; the greateſt Service we can do him in 
return being to ſerve our ſelves, fince we cannot 
add any thing to what is mfinite; and as good 
Men cannot increaſe the Happineſs of God, ſo - 
wicked Men can only trouble him, becauſe they 
oblige him to puniſh them, and as they contri- 
bute leſs ta glorify his Goodneſs, they add to 
the Glorification of his Fuſtice. Another Mo- 
ttve to the Love of God is, that his Love to 
us cannot be requited, fince all the Duties we 
can pay are Reſtitutions and not Requitals, nor 
can we be able to recompence him agatu, ſince 
of-him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things, nor need we wiſh God Almighty 
more happy, ſince he already enjoys moe t han 
we can expreſs. Another Motive to the Love 
of God, ts, the Conſtancy of his Love to us, 
which he hath plentifully ſhewn upon al Occa- 
CCC 2 frons, 
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frons, ſo that there is Foy in the. Preſence of 
= the Angels over one feuer that Repent eth, and 
| unto us the Child was born, and unto us 
the Son was given. He further ſhews us, 
beo Advanta iol ſreſt of God's Love to us, 
not only in 22 of this, but 'a future State, 
all we'enjoy in this World, being the Gifts of 
| God; and ſince" to themthat continue Patient 
In well doing, he bath promiſed, Glory and 
| Honour, and Immortality, and Eternal Hap- 

pineſs; the poſſeſſion of which, will as much 

| exceed our Expectations,” as theſe tranſitory 

| things d:ſappoint''t hems fot thè Eye hath 

not ſeen, nor the Ear heard, neither hath 

it. emtered into the Heart of Man to con- 

cetve, the things which God hath prepa- 
red for them that Love him. 

Aud having ſhewed the Advantages of Se- 
raphick above ordinary Love, be repreſents 
the Inconſtancy of Tranſitory Things, and the 
Preferableneſs of CeleſiialOljedts. 

Bu* not to inſiſt on a fuller Account of the 
following Sheets, we ſhall refer the Reader 
more ample ſatisſadl ion to the Epitomy it ſelf, 
which will illuſtrate the Authors Merit, and 
recommend what he hath writ to the Reader 
Iſball therefore only add, as I concluded the 
fermer Volume, an Apology for what Errors the 

Reader may find in this Volume, either thro 

Miſieke or Inadvertency, hoping his Candour 

will 
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will Pardon and Correct them, being ſatisſy- 
ed, that the Authors Works want no Apolo- 


- As for the Value and Uſefulneſs of what 
the Author hath ſaid,that is ſufficiently known 
already, and may be further continued to fu- 
ture Ages, which is theDefign of this Epito- 
my, which if it be ſerviceable in promoting 
the real deſign, and tends to the Increaſe of 
Piety and Religion, and the fincere Purſuit of 
Vertue, I ſhall think my ſelf happy in being 


concerned in contributing to ſo good a Work, 
| ' Tam 


The Readers 


Humble Servant, 


Richard B oultan, 
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Containing the Firſt Part of the Excellency 
of Theology, or the Pre-eminence of the 
Study of Divinity abuve that of Natural 

Philoſophy. 


HE Motives that may induee a Rati-y 
. onal Man to the Study of Divinity, 
are; not only that it is his Duty, but 


that ſeveral Advantaggs will attend 
Bb * his 


"Sad - © Excellency of T heology "Book Il. 


his Proficiency in it ſa that; there are ſeveral In- 
ducements to recommend us to the Study of 
Theological Truths. 
The Excel- And Firſt, the Excellency and Sublimity of 
lency of the the Subject give us Reaſon to acknowledge a De- 
108 „ ity, conſidering the Nobleneſs and Nature of his 
the fudy of Attributes. Souls are ſo Naturally inclined to 
Theolagy. Conſider the Nature of Spirits, and to diſcover, 
8 that there are other Spiritual Subſtances, beſides the 
Souls of Men, that they are apt to try forbidden 
ways of obtaining Satisfaction, and rather put 
themſelves in the Power of the Devil, than to 
be ignorant of his Being; which is acknow-- 
ledged by ſeveral Learned Men,who have made 
ſuch unhappy Attempts. And thoſe Men muſt 
be much miſtaken in their Notions of a Deity, 
that can think, and be ſtrangers to the Nature & 
Attributes of the Divine Perfections, as well as 
their own Imperfections, who think themſelves 
able to inveſtigate them, or that dare to deſpiſe 
them, for his Greatneſs is incomprehenſible, and bis 
Wiſdom is inſcrutable, Pſal. 145. yet he humbles 
himſeif to look into the Heavens, and the Earth, Pſ. 
147.5. 113.5. So that all the Nations in the World 
are in compariſon of him, but like the ſmall Drop 
of a Bucket, or the ſmaller Duſt of a Ballance. And 
Ariſtotle in his Book de Mundo ex preſſes the 
Power, and Wiſdom, and Amiablenefſs of God, 
though in a lofty, yet a Style much inferiour to 
the Sublimity of the Subject, which without Re- 
velation cannot be ſufficiently underſtood. 
The Lighe If it be urged, that Natural Theology is ſuf- 
of Narure ficient to the Knowledge of God, it cannot be 
Hie by denyed, but that the 5 Gd, was known 
3 to che Heathen Philoſophers; and that the * 
© 
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of Nature may give us ſo much Knowledg of 
God, as to invite us to the ſtudy of Divinity, 
our Ignorance being injurious both to our ſelves 


— — — — — 


and our Maker. Vet God knowing himſelf bet- 


ter than Man knows him, we cannot have bet- 
ter Informations of his Nature and Attributes 
than from himſelf. And the different Proſpects 
of Heaven, may diſcover the Attributes ot it's 
Makerz for as a Teleſcope will diſcover a greater 
Number of Stars, and alſo more plainly, than 
the Naked Eye; ſo Revelation will aſſiſt Rea- 
ſon to diſcover more Excellences in God, as well 
as more diſtinctly. Thus the Writings of Fiſher- 
men contain more ſuitable Conceptions and Ex- 

reſſions of God, than the Writings of the 

ſ Philoſophers and the moſt civilized Nati- 

ons. 

But there is another Object of this ſtudy, for 
which we are obliged to Theology; for though 
Reaſon may direct us to the Knowledge of God, 
yet his Will or poſitive Laws are owing to his 
own Revelation. And how Curious Princes 
and Wiſe Men have been to learn the Cuſtomg 
of eminent Legiſlators, appears, from their fre- 

vent Travels into foreign Countries, to oh- 

erve their Laws, as well as to improve their 
Learning; that Learned Monarch Prolomems 
Philadelphus being at a vaſt Expence to procure 
an Authentick Copy of the Law of Moſes, whom 
he only eſteemed as an Eminent Legiſlator. But 
to a Chriſtian they muſt appear more Noble 
and Worthy Odjects of Curioſity, proceeding 
from an Omniſcient Deity, who hath a perfe- 
der knowledge of the Nature of Man, than other 
Law-givers, though all put together. 
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Theology 
teaches tis 
the Nature 
and Willof ' 
God. 


— — 


But Theology affords a further Diſcovery of 


Divine Matters, the Scripture not only teach- 
ing us the Nature and Will of God, but giving 
us an Hiſtorical Account of his Will and Ac&ti- 
ons, Alexander was nobly employed in reading 
the Grecian Actions in Homer; and to know 


the thoughts of Wiſe Men upon particular Oc- 


caſions, is ſo worthy an Inquiſitive Soul, that 
the Southern Queen was admired for her Jour- 
ney to hear the Wiſdom of Solomon: and the 
Scripture affords ſo much more Curioſity," than 
the King of Macedon , or the Queen of Sheba 
could enjoy, that it tells us, what God himſelf 


hath declared of his own Thoughts and Actions 


upon particular Occaſions; as what God was 
pleaſed to ſay to Noah, Gen. vi. about the De- 
ſtruction of the ſinful World, and to Moſes con- 
cerning the Daughters of Zelophedad, Numb. 27. 
7. As alſo the Conferences betwixt God and 
Abimeleth concerning the Wife of Abraham, 
Gen.20. alſo betwixt God and Abraham of the 
Deſtruction of Sodom, Gen.28 ; betwixt God 
and Solomon, about his happy choice, 1 Kimg.2. 
betwixt God and Jonah, Jon. 4. of the Fate of 
the greateſt City in the World. To which we 
may add, what paſſed in relation to the 
ſcducing Spirit, which undertook to ſeduce the 
P. ophets of Abab, i Kings 22. from v.19, to 24. 
and that ſtrange Paſlige betwixt God and Sa- 
tan, where God does not only praiſe but glory 
ta the Mortal, Fob 1.6,7. and Job 2.3. Thus the 
Sc: ipture informs us of the Tranſactions of a- 
nother World, which we could never know by 
the Uſe of our Reaſon, which makes that Book 
deſerveour Curioſity and Gratitude, 

Another 
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Another Advantage afforded by the Scrip- And what 
tures is what Judgment God makes of ſome Judgment 
Mens Lives and Deportment.more clearly than =" "pg 
theGrounds ofReaſon and Religion do; for tho” 72, 
they inform us, that God is good and merciful, 


and may be apt to pardon Mens Sins and Frail - 
ties, and accept their im perfect Services, yet 
we are not ſure he will pardon us except he had 
promiſed ſo to do; but by Revelation we 
are told, that he will accept, forgive and par- 
don thoſe that ſincerely obey him, Heb. 5 9. and 
perform the Conditions of his Covenant, whe- 
ther expreſs or implicit, P/al.103.17,18. But as 
he is both the Judge of our Pertormance of the 
Conditions, and the Perſons ſincerity, being an 
Omniſcient KapNoyrocns, AR.1.21. and knows 
more of us than we do of our ſelves, our Con- 


ſcience may reaſonably doubt, how God ſhall e- 


ſtimate a Mans Sincerity, 1 John 3. 20 But when 
he himſelf commended David, Job, Noah, Dani- 
el,&c. whilſt alive, and others afterwards , it 
makes it evident, that God will accept ſuch O- 
bedience as lyes in human Power;and that great 
Offences may be pardoned, and Mans Happi- 
neſs ſecured in another World. To fatisfy us of 
which, the Faults of Pious Perſons are recorded 
in the Scriptures; and no other Writings can 
give us ſo good apprehenſions and conſolation 
of the Happineſs or miſery of a future State, as 
St. John does; for he ſawin Heaven a great Mul- 
titude, not to be Numbered, of all Nations, and 
Tribes, and People, and Tongues, ſtanding before 
the Throne, and the Lamb, cloathed in white Robes, 
with Palms in their Hands , praiſing God and the 
Lamb, Rev. i 1.9. So that Multitudes of imper- 
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cellenres of 


Divine 


Studies, 


fect Servants have acceſs to God's Throne, be- 
ſides Prophets, Apoſtles and Martyrs. 


But belides the ſublime Excellences, Theology 


hews us of a Deity, and his infinite Perfections 
and Prerogatives, it affords us other Dilcove- 
ries of Angels, the Univerſe, and our own . 
which though inferiour to the Knowledge o 


Ood, are to be preterred for Nobleneſs and Im- 


Inflances of 


the Po vcr 


portance before Objects of Natural Philoſophy. 


And here it may be requiſite to take notice, that 


we are not to eſtimate the Worth of what we 
owe to Revelation, by what Impreſſions they 
make upon us, as we have learnt them in our 
Catechiſm , or have met with them in Sermons 
or Books, ſince what we learned as Chi:dren 
in our Youth , we were not old enough to diſ- 


cern their Excellences or Importance; and when 


preſented to our riper Underſtandings, they be- 
come ſo familiar, tnat the Impreſſions are the 
leſs vigorous upon us; whereas if they were 
diſcovered to a Heathen Philoſopher or an in- 
quiſitive Perſon , who attained them by the 
Uſe of his Reaſon , they would be more ad mi- 
red, and be more joyfully received; which a p- 
pets from the Records of Primitive Times, and 
the Relations of new Converts to Chriſtianity, 


ia China, Japan, and other Learned Nations; 
fot though Reaſon could not diſcover them, yet 


when diſcovered by Revelation, Reaſon ap- 
proved and embraced them. 

But to proceed to ſome Inſtances of Revela- 
tions themſelves: And firſt, whether Reaſon may 


ef Rewei2- be ſufficient to aſſure us, whether there are ſuch 
Things as Angels or not: it may, that their 
Exiſtence is poſſihle, and not improbable ; yet 

we | it 


dien. 
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it is a doubt, whether thoſe Heathen Philoſo- 
phers , who believed the Exiſtence of ſeparate 
Spirits, were perſwaded to that Belief by Rea- 
ſon or Experience, or not rather by Revelation 
conveyed by an lmperfect Tradition: it not appea- 
ring, that they had any ſatisfactory Reaſons or 
Hiſtorical Proofs, or other unqueſtionable E- 
vidence to convince them of the B:ings of ſuch 
Excellent Spirits;whereas the Scripture informs 
us of a Multitude of them, and that God made 
them Immortal and not to propagate their Spe- 
cies; as alſo that they reſide ig Heaven, enjoyiag 
the ſight of God, conſtantly 18 and obey ing 
him, without ſinning againſt him; likewiſe that 
they are Intelligent Beiags, and powerful, ſo that 
one was able to deſtroy a whole Army; that 
there are degrees of them, and are at Enmity 
with Devils and fight againſt them; and that 
they can aſſume Bodies ſhaped like ours, and 
quit them at pleaſure ; that they are concerned 
in human Affairs, both for the Welfare of Em- 
Pires and Kingdoms , and to reſcue as well as 
protect good Men. And tho? Splendid and Ma- 
jeſtick in their Appearance, yet are miniſtring 
Spirits , for the good of the Heirs of Salvation; 
that they refuſe to be adored by Men,exhorting 
them to pay it to God, and as they were made 
by Chriſt in a Senſe, who was God and Man, ſo 
they call him their Lord, and themſelves Fellow- 
Servants to his Diſciples. | 


As for thoſe bad Angels, whom the Gentiles In reſpe# 


worſhipped as Gods, many doubted , whe- 9 5ad 4m: 
ther they were immortal; but the Seripture gle. * 


tells us, they were created Beings, and wicked 
Spirits and the ruia of our firſt Parents. And 
Bbb 4 though 
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Bur Knowe- 


though they breed confuſion on Earth, yet they 
have order amongſt themſelves , and are under 
a Chief or Leader; we are farther told, that 


they are not wicked by Nature bu: Apoſtacy ; 


that their Power is limited, and permitted only 
by God; that good Men are able to reſiſt and 
put them to flight, and that thoſe who do Evil, 
will beof the number of thoſe that judge them 
hereafter ; that their Miſery hall be as laſting 
as their Immortality; and that they believe and 
tremble at thoſe Truths they perſwade others 


to rejzX - and inſtead of being able to reward 


their Worſh:ppers with Happineſs, themſelves 
are miſerable, reſerved in Chains of Darkneſs to 
the Judgment of the laſk Day, where they will 
be doomed to everlaſtiag Torments, along with 
their Admirers. 


As to things corporeal , thoſe of the moft 


ledg of Na- comprehenſive Nature, and the greateſt Impor- 
turalihi gs tance, the Knowledge we have of them is ow- 


owing to 
Theolozy. 


iag to Theology: And firſt , thoſe that admit 
the Truths,which are revealed in Scripture, al- 
low God to be the Author and Creator of the 
World. We ſhall not here mention what hath 
been taught of theWorld*sEternity; nor ſhall we 
here take notice, how far the Creation may be 
evinced by Phyſical Arguments; for whether 
Reaſon might extend ſo far or no, Revelation- 


Diſcoveries hrſt moved us to the Enquiry ; and 


though thiloſophers allow the World to have 


..: a keginning, they unanimouſly believed, that 
Matter had none, not imagining , how a Sub- 
ſtance ſhould be produced out of Nothing; and 


World, only allow him to have given it Form, 


thoſe that allow God to be the Anthor of the 


and 


= 1 
. 
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andto have formed the Univerſe out of pre- 
exiſtent Matter; and whereas thoſe that heliev- 
ed the World to be Eternal, or thus formed, 
could not pretend to tell how old it was,tho? the 
Chaldeans extravagantly pretended to gueſs at 
4000@-cr $0000 Years, Theology tells us, that 
it was not ſo old by above thirty or forty Thou- 
ſand; but gives certain Limits, which Philoſo- 
phy leaves undetermined. But Revelation does 
not only tell us the Time, but the Order and 
Manner of the Creation; it being im poſſible 
bare Reaſon ſhould tell us, what preceded the 
Origin of the firſt Man. And though Theorems 
of Natural Philoſophy are not to be deduced 
from a Book deſigned to inſtruct us in ſpiritual 
Things, yet I think the two firſt Chapters of 
Geneſis, are to be taken in an Hiſtorical and Li- 
teral, and not inan Allegorical Senſe ; and tho? 


+ theDeſign of the Scriptures is to teach us Truths 


of a higher kind than thoſe of Natural Philoſo- 

phy, yet the Book of Geneſis may give us ſeve- 
ral Hiats ia reference to the Origin of things, 
which may be urged in Phyſicks. And as the 
Antient Philoſophers held the Duration of the 
World to be indeterminable, and the Stoicks 
believed it would be deſtroyed by fire, which 
in Phyſicks is precarious, Theology teaches us, 
that one Day this World ſhall be deſtroyed, by 
Anihilation or Traasfiguration, by the help of 
_ fire, which ſhall diſſolve the preſent State 
of it. 


And not only in reſpect of the Creatures in , 


General, but even Men, Theology diſcovers ve- 


wveries of 


Diſee. 


ry important things, which Reaſon could not. 74eo/ogy in 


And firſt, the Epicureans attributed the Origin reſbe# of 


of Mev. 


— 
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.of Man's Body to the Caſual Concourſe of A- 4 
toms; and the Stoicłs taught, that Men ſprung A 
up like Muſhroms out of the Ground: But the * 
Book of Geneſis tells us that Man was made of 
Earth by God, and perfected before the Union 
of the Soul; and as the Scripture gives us an 
Account of the Origin of Man, ſo it does of the 
ſtate of the Body after Death, A#s 24.15. The 
Doctrin of the ReſurreQion being beyond the 
reach of Philoſophy, ſo that when St. Paul pro- 
poſed it to the Athenian Philoſophers, Act, 17. 
20,32. it either excited their wonder or laugh- 
ter: Theology farther teaches us, that all Man- 
Kind is the Off- ſpring of one Man and one Wo- 
man, and that the Firſt Woman was formed 
after a different manner from the Firſt Man, be- 
ing taken from his ſide; and that Adam and EV 
were not firſt Infants , but at once compleat 
Human Perſons ; and as all Men's Bodies ſhall 
riſe again, ſo they ſhall not dye a ſecond time. 
And though the Light of Reaſon may tell us 
much of the Exiftence of Human Souls, as well 
as of their Properties and Duration; yet Re- 
velation gives ns more aſſurance of it,and tells it 
us more clearly, he who made them beſt know - 
ing, what they are, and how long they are to 
laſt. And as the Soul is diſtinct from the Body, 
and cannot be deſtroyed with it, ſo it hath a 
different Origin from the Souls of other Crea- 
tures, being God's own Workmanſhip and uni- 
ted to the Body already formed, from thence 


to paſs into a State, where Death hath no 
Power. | 


2 
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But perhaps it may be objected, that the Im- 4» Objecbi- 
mortality of the Soul may be proved by the 97 -onfide- 
Light of Nature, and hath been demonſtrate re. 
by Carteſius;, but though Natural Philoſophy 
may prove the Immortality of the Soul, againſt 
the Arguments of Atheiſis and Epicureans, they 
thinking it Mortal, becauſe not a Subſtance, but 
only a Modification of a Body, which muſt pe- 
riſh the frame or ſtructure of the Body being diſ- 
ſolved ; Yet if it appears from the Intellectual 
Operations of a Rational Soul, which Matter 
however Modifyed cannot be capable of, that it 
is a diſtin Subſtance from a Human Body, the 
diſſolution of the later does not imply the de- 
ſtruction of the former, which is as much a re- 
al Subſtance as Matter it ſelf. But yet though 
the Operations of the Rational Soul and other 
Mediums, may prove the Soul in this ſenſe to 
be immortal, yet if we diſpute with Philoſo- 
phers, as the Carteſians, who allow God to be 
the Creator and Preſerver of things, the ſame 
Proofs will not abſolutely evince, that it ſhall 
never ceaſe to be, though it may be ſufficient 
againſt the Epicureans, or others, who deny God 
to have any thing to do with it; for we are not 
ſure, but that God may have ſo ordered it, that 
by the continuance of his ordinary Concourſe, 
the Soul may ſurvive the Body; and yet ſince 
the Soul is not created till it is juſt infuſed into 
the Body, ſo it may be anihilated when ſepa- 
rated from the Body, God's ordinary concourſe 
to ſupport it being withdrawn; upon which it 
may relapſe into it's primitive Nothing; ſo that 
notwithſtanding the Phyſical Proofs of the Spi- 
rituality of the Soul, we are obliged to Reve- 


lation 
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lation to tell us, that it's duration ſhall be end- 
leſs, for Carteſius's Expreſſions ſnew, that tho? 
he pretends, that the Soul is diſtin& from the 
Body. yet he does not ſay it is abſolutely im- 
mortal; Cur de immortalitate Anime nihil ſcrip- 
ſerim, jam di xi in ſynopſi mearum Medit ationum. 
Quod ejus ab omni corpore diſtinctionem ſatis pro- 
baverim, ſupra oſtendi. Quod vero additis, ex 
diſtinctione Anime a Corpore, non ſequi ejus im. 
mort alit atem, quia nibilominus dics poteſt, illam 4 
Deo talis Nature factam eſſe: ut ejus Duratio ſimul 
cum DurationeVite Corporee finiatur, fateor a me 
refelli non poſſe. Neque enim tantum mihi aſſumo, 
ut qui aquam de iis, que à libera Dei voluntate de- 
pendent, humanæ rationis vs deter minare aggredi ar. 
Docet Naturalis Cognitio &C. ſed ſi de abſoluta Des 
poteſt ate queratur, an forte decreverit, ut humans © 
anime iiſde m temporibus eſſe defignant, quibus Cor- 
pora que illis adjunxit, ſolius Dei eſt reſpondere. 
And if Natural Reaſon cannot demonſtrate the 
Exiſtence cf the Soul after Death, much leſs can 
it determina it's Condition after it is ſeparated 
from the Body; of which Carteſius gives his O- 
pinion further, in a Letter to the King of Bo- 
hemia's Daughter; where he confeſles, that by 
meer Reaſon we may make conjectures to our 
advantage, and have hopes, but not aſſurance; 
to which he adds, the imprudence of quitting 
what is certain for uncertainty; ror which Rea- 
How far ſon we ought not to ſeek after Death. 
2 And indeed all that Reaſon can demonſtrate 
may deter- may be comprized under two Heads; Firſt, 
min the That as the Soul is incorporeal, it is not neceſ- 
Immortali= ſary it ſhould periſh with the Body, but may 


we . , laſt for ever, if God hath not ordered it other- 


Juture ſtate. wiſe; 


* 
p 
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* 
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Wiſe : Secondly, as the Soul is a Subſtance that 
hath the Power of thinking , it will retain that 
Power though ſeparated from the Body. But 
whether theſe Conſiderations may make a ſepa- 
rate State deſireable, we may juſtly queſtion; 
for Immortality and perpetual Duration is ra- 
8 ther what may be pre- ſuppoſed requiſite to 
4 Felicity than Part of it, and makes the Poſſeſ- 
ſors only more happy or miſerable according to 
the ſtate it is annexed to: and though it is the 
Opinion of ſome Schoolmer, that it is better 
to be miſerable than not at all; yet our Saviour 
ſays of the Diſciple that betrayed him, That it 
had been good for that Man, if he had never been 
born, Mark 14.21. But farther , that Reaſon a- 
lone cannet aſſure us of the Souls Immortality, 
may appear from the Nature of the thing ; for 
ſince the Soul and Body were not united by 
meer Phyſical Agents, but by God's free and 
arbitrary Inſtitution , and ſuch Conditions as 
he thought fit, we know not but that one Con- 
dition might be, that they ſhould both be diſſol- 
ved together; but though the Soul ſhould con- | 
tinue after the Body , Reaſon cannot determin, | 
what will become of the Soul in that ſtate, as 
whether united to another Subſtance or Vehicle, 
and of what kind that ſhall be; whether to an 
unorganized Body, unfit tor exerciſing the ſame 
FunRions with the Human Body , as the Souls 
of Fools are here, united to tuch Bodies, that 
they cannot diſcourſe, or Philoſophize; and o- 
ther Souls are joy ned with diſtempered Bodies, 
which makes them unfit to walk, though they 
feel Pain; ſo that we are not ſure but that a 
ſeparated Soul may be united to a portion of 
| Matter 3 
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Matter, that it cannot move, nor receive Infor- 


mation by the Inter vention of it. But ſuppo- 
ſing ſuch an Union may not make a Soul miſera- 
ble, we ſhall next conſider, that if the Soul were 
free from any Uaion, and enjoyed the Liberty 
of her own Nature, it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther the Power of thinking would make her 
happy ; for ſuppoſing one that loved to enjoy 
his Thoughts undiſturbed, ſhould go to dine at 
an Inn, attended only with a Servant, and aBook, 
that he might be undiſturbed that day; the moſt 
addicted to thinking would ſoon grow weary, 
had he no other Variety of Objects to divert 
him, but reading, ſeeing, and converſing, and 
neither put his Thoughts in Execution by mo- 
ving his Body, nor to impart them otherwiſe by 
Diſcourſe or Writing. And though thinking 
mixed with converſation and action, is a plea- 
ſant way of paſſing the time, yet to be alone, 
would be a tire ſom way of ſpending the time, 
which muſt be Eternal. | 
The Re- But beſides what we have mentioned of the 
demptios Divine Attributes, the Univerſe and a human 
of Man, Soul, there are other things of a Divine and No- 
ay -»»y ble Nature, which may exerciſe the greateſt 
* Wits, and which may gratify their Enquiries 
latin. into them, which are not to be known without 
the help of Revelation; as the Myſtery of the 
Trinity, the Redemption of Mankind, and God's 
Decrees concerning Men: into the Nature of 
one of the former the Angels deſire to pry, i Pet. 
1. 12. and one that had been caught into Hea- 
ven cryed out „ Bao, &c. Rom. 11. 32. and 
ſince God's Wiſdom is boundleſs, it may have 
more ways than one to ſnew it ſelf; and though 


the 
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the World be full of the Productions of his Wiſ⸗ 
dom, yet the Scripture may contain excellent 
Signatures of the ſame Attribute; for it would 
be injurious to a Deity, who hath all Perfecti- 
ons united, to think he can diſcloſe his Perfe- 
Qions no other ways but by the direction of 
Matter and Motion, and be the Object of our 
Studies and Admiration , otherwiſe than as a 
Creator, 

But beſides what we have mentioned, there 


are other things which Reaſon without Aſſiſt- 


ance could not underſtand ; which are not 
clearly revealed in Scripture , but deſerve the 
ſearch of a pious Soul, and one that is Curious 
and Philoſophical; as whether the ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt was requiſite to purchaſe Man's Re- 
demption, and appeaſe God's Juſtice. or whe- 
ther God being ſupremeGovernour ot the World 
might not remit freely the Penalties of Sin. It 
is likewiſe worthy our Enquiry, how Men's Ju- 
ſtification to God was tranſacted , conſidering 
how abſtruſe the Doctrin is, that is uſually de- 
livered ? We may likewiſe enquire, whether our 

Souls were pre-exiſtent to our Bodies in a ha 
pier ſtate, as ſeveral Learned Men believe?lt is 
likewiſe worthy our Enquiry to know,whether 
after Death, the Soul immediately paſſes into 
Heaven or Hell, or be laid aſleep and inſenſible 
for want of Organs, till joyned again to the Bo- 
dy at the Reſurrection ? Or, whether it be con- 
veyed into ſome ſecret Receſſes, it remains in a 
good or bad Condition till Judgment. neither 
expoſed to the Torments of Hell, nor partici- 
pating of the Joys cf Heaven? And ſhall we 
not be likewiſe inquiſitive, whether this World 
ah 
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at the laſt day, ſhall be anihilated, or atter Diſ- 

ſolution be transfigured into a better State? as 

alſo, whether in that future State,we ſhall know 

one another, as Adam did Eve, when he awa- 

ked , though he never. ſaw her before? and 

likewiſe, whether we fhall have Perſonal Affe- 

ctions for one another, as Friends, or Relations? 

or, whether ſuch things ſhall be obliterated and 
forgot ? | 

Revelation Beſides theſe, there are other Subjects of Cu- 

deve th? rigfities,which the Scripture gives us more Cog- 

= nizance of, than all the Writings of the Anti- 

ent Philoſophers. Yet it may be objected, that 

Revelation in many Caſes puzles Reaſon, the 

later being obliged to make it's Hypotheſis con- 

cur with the former; but though Reaſon can- 

not give ſo much as probable determinations of 

ſuch things as may be deduced from Revelati- 


ons by Reaſon ; yet Revelations rather than be- 


ing a burthen to Reaſon, are only ſo, as Lea · 
thers are to Hawks, which promote their flight 
towards Heaven; and enable them to diſcern 
more than they could without them.On this Oc- 
caſion, we may ſay, that by the help of Reaſon, 
ſeveral Theological Truths may be ſtill impro- 
ved, and Texts of Scripture be yet more clear- 
ly explained, and better Reflections made on 
the Scriptures, than have been yet made by the 
beſt Commentators, or even the Fathers them- 
ſelves ; for to qualify a Commentator, a compe- 
tent critical Kaowledge is not only requiſite, 
but a Concern for the Intereſt of Chriſtianity, 
and Judgment to collect what may beſt contri- 
bate towards it. 
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That the Knowledge of thoſe Languages in The Knows 


which the Scripture was Originally wrote, is *ralge of 


l . C-I&3 4 | . 8 + 4NPHATES 
requiſite to make a good Expoſitor, is evident e 75 


both from the Nature of the thing, and the mi- -xpound the 
ſtakes made for want of it; for though the Fa- Srriptures. 
thers were Witneſles of the Doctrin and Go» 
vernment of the Antient Churches, and were 

both Pious, Eloquent, and Learned, yet the 

Greek Fathers had ſo little skill in Hebrew, and 

the Latins in Hebrew or Greek, that the mo 

of them leave the ſubjects they write on, as ob · 

ſcure as they found them, and miſled by bad 
Tranflations, much miſtake the true Senſe; ſo 

that good Divines are but indifferent Expoſitors, 

their Sermons being rather Encomiums ; than 
Expoſitions of Divine Myſteries, And though 

ſome Moderns are more accurate than the Latin 

Fathers, yet when | compare them with the 
Originals, [ cannot but wonder how they ſhould 

make ſuch Miſtakes ; there being ſcarce a Chap- 

ter which would not admit of a better Tran- 

lation, and more creditable to that Sacred 

Book. . 

But beſides the Knowledg in Languages, enen 
Judgment and Concern for Theological Truths 94 gry 
are alſo requiſite, which may enable them to > Air! po 
propoſe what may be moſt advantagious, and quite. 
add reputation to the ſubje& ; for molt are ſo | 
much byaſſed to Parties, that they are apt to 


take Notice chiefiy of thoſe things that may be 


molt diſad vantagious to theirAdverſaries,or fits 

teſt to anſwer their Objections. 7 
But few ſearch the Scriptures for ſuch things 

as being clearly and judiciouſly propoſed, might 

add Illuſtration to the Digaity of chat Book 
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and ſhew the Excellency of it's Oeconomy, and 
the Depths of it's Contrivarices, or to ſhew the 
Wiſdom of it's Diſpenſations , ſo as to give 
credit to Religion of any kind. But to do this, 
good judgment is requiſite, without which, and 
Critical Learning, the beſt Obſervations may 
be overſeen; and ſuch things may be propo- 
ſed as Myſteries, which are not well grounded, 
or not ſufficiently weighed, and tend to the diſ- 
advantage of what they would recommend; 
and perhaps it is rather want of judgment than 
good Will, that hath made the reputation or 
ſenſe of the Scriptures ſuffer. And when 1 
conſider, how much more advantagiouſly the 
Sacred Writings have been handled by Learned 
Men, than Vulgar Expoſitors, and that ſome 
of the beſt were not both great Philoſophers 
and great Criticks, I am inclined to think, that 
if a Perſon endowed with ſuch Qualifications, 
and concerned for the advancement of Truth, 
ſnould exerciſe himſelf with Theological Mat- 
ters, his Explications and Diſcoveries would 
much more tend to the advancement of Religi- 
oa and Divine Truths, they wanting not Ex- 
cellences but skilful Expoſitors ; for the Wiſ- 
dom of God is no more to be eſtimated by com- 
mon Expoſitions, than kis Wiſdom in the con- 
trivance of the World may by AMagyrus or 
Euſtachins's Phylicks, the Myſteries of the Scrip- 
ture being more Numerous than thoſe I have 
obſerved . as well as the Myſteries of Nature 
are mote than- what Philoſophers have obſer- 
ved and explained. All that Poets, Orators, 
and Lovers, have ſaid of the Beauty of the Eyes, 
will not ſo much recommend them to a Philo- 


ſopher, 
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ſopher, as the skilful Diſſection, an1 the ute 
of the Parts given by Schiner ia his Oculus, and 
Des Cartes in his Dioptricks. And though 
neither allow nor admire all that is propoſed, 
as Myſterious and Rare by ſeveral laterp: eters; 
yet ſeveral things ia Scripture may be compa- 
red with thoſe we meet with in Nature; jor 
though the Wonders concerning the Generati- 
tion of Animals, recited by ſeveral Authors, 
ſeem incredible, ſuch as Pliny, &c. propoſe, yet 
by what Galen hath ſaid, de Uſu Partium, and 


Harvey hath offered of the Generation of Ani- 


mals, and the ſtructure of their Bodies, I have 
received more ſatisfaction in the Works of Na- 
ture, than all the others Romantick Stories. 
Thus a cloſe Acconat of the moſt valid Parts 
of Scripture, with Natural Reflections, and ſuch 
as the Subjects might bear, made by a Philoſa- 
pher, and a Critical Speculator, would be more 
Entertaining to a Rational Man, and raiſe ia 
him a bigher Veneratioa for the things explai- 
ned, than flight and ill grounded Expoſitions 


of Superficial Writers. 
And I queſtion not, but a further Uſe may Theology 


< p74 * . I. furth 
be made of Scripture, than Philoſophers 01 2 _- 


Divines have yet thought on. Some indeed — 
have ventured to look back, befcre the Fall oi 5e 
Adam, for the Decrees of God, with reſpect phers have 
to his Election or Reprobation, but ſuch diſ =: of it. 
approved Speculations are inadequate witn 

What we mean; for the Encyclopedias and Pan- — 
ſophias ſo much aimed at, comprehend not all 

that Reaſon improved by Philoſophy , and 
elevated by Revelation, may attain to. The 


Scripture indeed informs us of the Myſtery of 
Ccc2 Man's 
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Man's Redemption as far as is neceſſary for our 

Salvation, Add 20.27, and the Corpuſcular Phi- 

loſophy endeavours mechanichally to deduce 

Phenomena from Matter and Local Motion, but 

this is no more than an Epicycle of the Univerſal 

Syſtem of God's Contrivances, and is but a part of 

what may be known by the joynt Theory of 

Nature improved by Scripture, yet both theſe 

ſeem to be but Parts of the Univerſal Hypothe- 

ſis, whoſe Objects are the Nature, Works and 

Counſels of God at far as we can diſcover them in 

this Life: For thoſe whom God hath endowed 

with mature Reaſon, think it not ſufficient to 

conſider, that God hath limited the Works of 

his Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to a few A- 

ges conlideration , concerning the Production 

and Laus of Motion and Matter; and the Inha- 

hitants of this Globe, which in reſpect of the 

Univerſe is but a Phyſical Point; for there ſeems 

to be four geuetal Communities of Creatures; 

the ſirſt conſiſts ot things merely corporeal ; the 

Second,of Mankind, Intellectual Beings,being u- 

nited with organized Bodies; the Third are 

Good, and the Fourth Evil Angels, whether Be- 

ings perfectly free trom united Matter , or joyn- 

ed with that which is fine and ſubtle, or a more 
laviſible Spitituous Subſtance. 

aud Nor are we to think, chat Angels and Devils, 

Devils becauſe ſeldom teen are unworthy our conſide- 

wort l 07 ration; for their Excellency as well as Number 

„acer bs ſo great, that they are repreſented as the. 

: Heavenly Holt , fitting on the right and left 

Hand ot God. Of the good Angels our Saviour 

mentions twelve Legions at his Command, Mat. 

26, 53. Aud Daniel laith, that to the Antient of 


Days, 


n r 
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Days , Daniel 7. 10, Millions, and hundreds 
of Millions ſtood before him. And of the 
Evil Angels , the Goſpel tells us a Legion, 


Which is betwixt ſix and ſeven Thouſand, poſ- 


ſeſſed a ſingle Perſon, Mark 5.9. Lake 8.30. If 
we conſider matter only as a brute thing capable 
only of local motion, and by that means pro- 
ducing it's Effects, without being capable of a- 
ny Intellectual Perception, either of Love or 
Hatred; and farther, if we conſider, the Ratio- 
nal Soul as an Immaterial Being, which bears 
the Image of God , endowed not only with lu- 
tellect but with Free Will; the Soul of Maa will 
appear to be of more value than all the Wo: Id; 
which though admirably contrived,and wor thy 
of it's Author, conſiſts but of Matter variouſly 
ſnaped and aſſociated by Local Motion (as Meal 
may be put into different Forms of Paſte) with. 
out knowing their own Nature, their Author or 
Fellow Creatures. And as the Rational Soul is 
more valuable than meer Matter , being of a 
more excellent Nature , than the moſt curious 
Mechaniſm, viz. a human Body, ſo to enquire 
into it's future ſtate, is a more Noble Subject of 
Curioſity,than what will happen to the World; 
and might have been more deſireable to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, than to have his Myſterious Dream 
ſhadow out the Characters aud Fates of four of 
the greateſt Monarchs in the World, Dan. 2. 31, 


32. And as a Man is endowed with Free Will, 


all material things move as they are moved, and 
cannot reſiſt the Will of God by any determi- 
ning Power of it's own. And as Angels are above 
human Souls, no doubt but in the Goverament 
of them, there are greater ſigns of God's Wiſ⸗ 
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more Noble to 


ani 


Formation. 


dom, Power and Goodneſs, than in the Dire- 
ction of meer Matter, and therefore the Con- 
templation of theovernment of theſe is a more 


Noble Object, than the Laws of the Motion of 


Matter and the Reſults of ſuch Motiohs. 


And we find in Scripture, that though in 
wr forming the World, God only ſpoke a few 
of:+e!#/or14 yords, which ſoon had their Effect, yet in order 


the Government of the World, and promo- 


ting their happineſs. he made uſe of Laws, and 


* 


Jommands, as alſo Revelations, Miracles, Pro- 


miſes, Threats, Exhortations, Mercies and Judg- 
ments; and though he might well ſay, what 
could I have done more to n Vineyard, that I have 


not done? Iſa. 5. 4. he had cauſe to add, wherefore 
when I looked, that it fhould bring forth G * 38 
brought it forth wil Grapes ? to which he a 


ds, 


of Iſrael, I have ſpread out my hands all the day to 
4 rebellious People, Iſa. 45. 2. From whence it ap- 


pears, that God's Attributes were more conſpi- 


cuous in governing the three laſt Communities 
of Creatures, than in forming the firſt. And 
ſince all immaterial Subſtances are immortal, and 


Matter it ſelf is believed ſo too, thoſe Revolu- 
tions which ſucceed the Day of judgment, when 
the Conſtitution of this World, if not the Mat- 
ter, is deſtroyed, will perhaps make way for new 
Forms of Matter and different Orders, and the 
Intellectual Communities, may in that time, un- 
dergo ſucceſſive Changes and Alterations ; and 
may contribute as much to the Glory of Divine 
Attributes, as the Formation of the World, or 
the Oeconomy of Man's Salvation. And ſome 
Prophetical Paſſages in Scripture as well as the 
perform 


a pocalypſe, intimate, that God will 


mot 
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more Noble Things than Mechanical Philoio- 
phy can exgcnd to, or what Divine, have aim- 
00 at : ſeveral of which may be diſcovered by 
ſearching the Scriptures; St. John in the begin- 
ning of the Revelations pronouncing them 
happy, that read the things coutained in this 
Prophecy, and obſerve them ; which ſhews,that 
by comparing the ladications contained in the 
Propherick Writings, and the Events and Oc- 
currences of this World, and the Church, God 
Almighty's Providence will be wonder fally ciſ- 
played. The early Diſcoverys of ſuch Things 
are no mean Advantages, not only making u- 
happy here, but as Daniel and St. John, the one 
was highly favoured, and the other repreſented 
a beloved Diſciple. 

And that theFore-knowledg ofDNivineDiſpen < 
ſations, which the Scripture affords us, is high- 
ly to be eſteemed, appears, ſince as St. Paul ſays, 
the Angels which are Principalities and Powers in 
heavenly Places, learnt from the Church, a great 
deal of the manifeſt Wiſdom of God, Eph:ſſ. 
3. 10. 

But not to be preſumptuous in Conj ectures of Mer war- 
thoſe Diſpenſations, which will not begin till the of Enquiry 
World is at an end, I ſhall repreſent , that we % 
may ſafely endeavour to advance our.Knowledg — 
of God's Attributes, without prying into his aduancege 
Secrets in reſpect of Futurity. and if Men were 7 the A 
willing to promote God's Glory, and their own 97 of 
Satisfaction, his Attributes would be more ful- 1 
ly diſcovered than they are. If we conſider the ; 
Simple Eſſence of God, we muſt perceive, that 
what concerns his Attributes muſt be a Noble 
Subject of Eaquiry,and worthy our Knowledg 
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the Knowledg of all Particulars of which are 
not ſo invincible , but that a Philophical Head, 
acquainted with Revelations, may look farther 
iato thoſe myſterious Subjects, which have been 
ſo indifferently handled,that what they have ſaid 
is not only unworthy of God, but Men; which 
will appear from thoſe handſom Notions Carteſi- 
ut has given us of ſome of God's Attributes. 
And though we can never hope to know all, 
yet farther Progreſs might be made, would we 
but propoſe particular Doubts and Enquiries of 
ſome of his Attributes, examin Hypotheſes, 
eſtabliſh Theorems, and draw Concluſions, with 
the ſame Attention applyed about other Subjects 
of much leſs value; and Carteſius confeſſes, it 
coſt him ſix Weeks time to ſolve a Problem of 
Pappus. And Pythagoras was ſo addicted to Geo- 
metrical Problems and Speculations, that he of- 
fer ed 3 Hecatomb for the Diſcovery of the 47th. 
Problem of the Firſ# Book of Euchd, con- 
taining a ſingle Property of one ſort of right 
lined Triangles ; and it a Chriſtian Philoſopher 
ſhould conſider but what Noble Subjects Divine 
Attributes are, they might exerciſe their Parts 
as well as recom pence their Trouble. But lam 
apt to think, that it is not Lazineſs ſo much as a 


Miſtake that occaſions this neglect, thinking that 


but little can be known of ſo incomprehenſible 
a Subject as God, only that his Attributes are 
like himſelf, infinite, and not to be underſtood 
by finite Uaderſtandings ; but though we can- 


6 
. 


not comprehend him, and have full and ade- 


quate Notions of him, yet we may improve our 
Knowledg; and make an endleſs Progreſs in it; 


33 Pythagoras, no douht, knew ſeveral Proper- 


ties 


+ 
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tie; and Affections of a Triangle, before he was 
acquainted with that famous one; and though 
Euclid and Archimedes have demonſtrated ſeve- 
ral other Affections of it, yet the Subject is not 
quite exhauſted. . 

The Divine Attributes are ſuch fruitful 7he cn. 
Themes, that the whole Univerſe and all it's fi 
Phenomena, do but imperfectly expreſs the Wiſ- of God and 


dom of God, and ſome few of his Attributes. ;, 


And it is not to be admired, that Angels ſhould f-u;rfu 


adore God and admire his Perfections, ſince e- Subject. 

ven they can form hut inadequate Notions of 

him, and by their Number endeavour to make 

amends for their Incompleatneſs ; but his Infini- 

ty ought not to diſcourage our Enquiries into 

his Nature and Attributes, ſince we may diſ- 

cover as much of him as our Nature is capable 

of, it being no harm for one that drinks out of 

a River, that he cannot drink all, as long as 

he can drink as much as he pleaſes, and what 

is ſufficient to quench his Thirſt. | 
Having thus ſhewn, how Noble the Subjects 75:03:34 

Theology propoſes are, we ſhall next conſider, ” 1 2 

how much we are obliged to purſue the ſtudy | 5 if 

ot them. Which may be comprehended under Theology. 

theſe two, Obedience and Gratitude, That it is "0 

the'will and command of God, to learn thoſe 

Truths he hath been pleaſed to teach, either in 

reſpect of his Nature or Attributes, or the ways 

he would be worſhipped in, will eaſily appear, 

for not to mention the Injunctions of Scripture, 

our Reaſon will tell us, that we ought to purſne 

what he hath ordered to be taught us, as far 

as our Capacities and Opportunities will admit; 

and if it be the Will of God we ſhould ſearch 


after 
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after Truth, it muſt conſequently be our Duty; 
for though the Nature of the Subject would not, 
God's commands would lay an Obligation on 
us; for as he is ſupreme Lord of all his Crea- 
tures, he hath both a full Right to make what 
Laws he pleaſes, as well as to enjoyn what Ser- 
vice he thinks fit, and to puniſh thoſe who vi- 
olate the one, or deny the other. And thus 
Adam before his Fall and Tranſgreſſion had a 
Law impoſed, which was obligiag, becauſe the 
Will and Pleaſyge of him that gave it; ſo that 
Man ſeems to be ſubjet to the Laws of God, 
not as obnoxious to him, but as a Rational Crea- 
ture, and things become a Duty by being com- 
manded which were not ſo in their own Na- 
ture. And if Adam in his ſtate of Innocency, 
when he was happy and taſted of God's bounty, 
without wanting his Mercy, was, by Obedi- 
ence, obliged to conform to a Law indifferent 
in it's ſelf , we ig our fallen Condition ought to 
be obedient to his Will, and to ſtudy his Truths, 
and to purſue ſuch things as have Intrinſick 
Goodneſs, ſo that it would be a Duty, though 
not commanded;befides the recompence, which 
makes it an Advantage. 
Gin: But not only Obedience and Intereſt ought 
s Motive tO engage us in the Study of Divinity; but 
#6 the ftudy Gratitude; to which we have ſeveral Motives ; 
of. Divini- = wag being not only worſe than ordina- 
7 ry Vices, but this kind of it, being worſe than 
Ordinary lngratitude: For as we are great Deb- 
tors to God, as he is the Author aud Preſerver 
of our Beings, ſo we are for thoſe continual 
Benefits, and all the Prerogatives and Favours 
we receive from him as Men; and greater ones 
as 
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— A. 


as we are Chriſtians. But to ſhew in what a 
Degree God is our Benefactor, would be to en- 
gage into too. extenſive and immenſe a Subject, 
and which we have elſewhere diſcourſed of; 
for even thoſe that value themſelves upon the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy, and deſpiſe other Men 
concerned in other Parts of Philoſophy and 
Knowledg, are obliged to God for that very 
Skill God Almighty hath vouchſaved them ; 
for it is God who made Man, wnlike the Horſe 
and the Mule, who have no 1 
9 and hath endowed him with Knowledg 
above the Beaſt that periſnes. And we ought to 
have a great deal of care, when we have plen- 
tiful Eudo ments beſtowed upon us, leſt we 
ſay, My Power and the Might of my Hand hath 
gotten me this Wealth, Deut.8.10,11,14.t0 which 
he adds 13, 14 Thou ſhalt remember the Lord thy 
God, for it is He that giveth the Power to get 
Riches. 


1 


But endowing Men with Reaſon is not all he O55 4. 
hath done towards making them Philoſophers, wel a: 447. 


Objects as well as Abilities being requiſite tothe 
Knowledg of particular Things. And if An- 
gels, thoſe Sons of God and Morning Stars, Fob 


lities requi- 
ſite ro the 


of Know= 


38 5,6,7. were created before the World, which leage. 


celebrated the Foundations of the Earth with 
Songs and Acclamations; ſeveral Perſons may 
be endowed with Reaſon, though unacquainted 
with the Myſteries of Nature, ſne her ſelf ha- 
viag not yet received a Being. So that God ha- 
ving both made the World, and furniſhed Man 
with Abilities to contemplate it, we are obliged 
to him for our Knowledge of it. And as the 
Endowments of Knowledg are WW to 

OWe 
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 Rnowledp,ſo Ingenuity is an Obligation to ex- { 
preſs Gratitude, and is the moſt acceptable way 
to expreſs it in, ſince Philoſophers may both 
exerciſe their Gratitude towards God, and pro- 
cure him that of others. And how pleaſing 
Men's Praiſes are to God, appears from what 
is ſaid by the Royal Poet, who was 4 Man after 
God's own Heart, who introduces God ſaying, 
who ſo offereth Praiſe , glorifyeth me, the word 
offereth ſignifying S acrifice in the Original, and 
elſewhere thoſe that praiſed God are ſaid to /- 
erifice to him the Calves of their Lips, Hoſ.14.2- 
And the Pſalms in the Original are called the 
Book of Praiſes. And that many of his Praiſes 
were ſuch as a Naturaliſt may give, appears from 
this, How manifold are thy Works, O Lord? Pſal. 
104. 24. and elſewhere, the Heavens declare the 
Glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his han- 
dy Work, &c. Pſal. 1. . and I will praiſe thee, be- 
cauſe I am fearfully and wonderfully made, marvel- 
lous are thy Works, and that my Soul knoweth right 
well, Pſal. 139 14. and in ſeveral Devout Tran- 
ſports, he invites Heaven the Stars, the Earth, 
and the Seas, and all inanimate Creatures to ce- 
| lebrate their Maker's Praiſe , which might ve- 
ry well become a Naturaliſt , who perceiving 
| his Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, and view- 
| | ing his Attributes more nearly, may in ſome 
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_— concur with him in glorifying their Au- 
thor. 

It would ſeem a great piece of Ingratitude, 
mould a Man receive a great many Favours 
from a Prince, not to enquire, what manner of 
Man he was, and the Manner of thoſe Obliga- 
tions, which were not only in themſelves wor- 


thy 
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thy of Curioſity; but about which the Monarch 
had declared himſelf deſirous , they ſhould be 
enquired after; and it would be very ungrate- 
ful to neglect the Knowledg of that which gave 
us the Knowledg of what other things we 
know, and which he deſigned to lead us to the 
Knowledg of him; which is to miſuſe our Be- 
nefactor, who obliged us, uſing ſome of his Fa- 
vours, as Inducements to an uathankful diſre- 
gard of the reſt of his Intentions, which In- 
gratitude is againſt the Laws of Ingenuity and 
1 , Which would oblige us to glorify the 

aker of all things, upon our own Account as 
well as the reſt of bis Works ; for as Man alone 
is endowed with a Rational Soul, and is the on- 
ly Being that can return Thanks and Praiſes in 
this World, and therefore ought to do ſo, both 
for himſelf and other Creatures, ſo it is Man's 
Prerogative Advantage , that God hath made 
no other Creature capable of doing ſo ; for Rea- 
ſon is ſuch a (haracteriſtick of Divinity, that 
had any other Creature ſhared of it, it had leſ- 


ſened Man's Univerſal Empire. So that if he 


who could have made Creatures ſuperiour as 
well as inferiour to Man, bath given us the Pre- 
rogative, the Obligation is the greater, 


But notwithſtanding the Excellency of what 


got 
is revealed, and the Scripture which contains — 
them, if any ſhould excuſe the Neglect of the S of 


Study of Divinity, and urge, that for Laymen P 


the explicite Knowledg but of a few Points is <**7% 


requiſite to Salvation, which are plainly ſummed 
up in the Apoſtle's Creed, and are often ſo plain” 
ly ſet down in <cripture, that one need not 
much {earch the Scripture to find then there. 


— 
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cannot indeed deny, but that through God's 
great Goodneſs, who is willing ro have all Men 
ved, and come tothe Knowledg of the Truth, 1 
512.3. 4. à much leſs Number of Articles may 
be requiſite than are contajned in ſome long 
_ Confeſſions of Faith, ſume of which have leſ- 
ſened Charity rather than promoted Knowledg; 
but then without Enquiry, a Man cannot ſatis- 
fy himſelf , that all the Fundamental Articles of 
Religion are {contained in the Apoſtles Creed; 
and ſecondly, the Creed only contains, what a 
Man is to believe, not what he is to do,where- 
us the Scripture'tells us, not only whit we are 
to believe, but what Rules we are to live by; 
Obedience to Divine Laws being as neceſſary, 
as the Belief of it's Myſteries; ahd thirdly, be- 
fides things neceſſary , there are ſome things 
uſeful, to make us underſtand better, and more 
firmly believe, as well as perſiſt in the Practice of 
what is neceſſiry. And whether theſe Words, 
tun ts yoapas, Fohn 5.39. are to be ren- 
ered in the Imperative or the Indicative Mood; 
St. Paul directs, that the Word of Chriſt may 
amel richly in us, Col. 3. 16. So that it may be ne- 
ceſſary as a Duty, though not to the means of 
attaining Salvation; and indeed it is much 
more excuſable to want or miſtake the Know- 
ledge of Truth, than to defpiſe or neglect it. 
And the Goodneſs of God to illiterate Perſons, 
is in reſpect of their Frailties, not to counte- 


nance Lazineſs; and though God may Pardon 
thoſe ho are miſtaken in the ſearch of Truth, 
yet perhaps he will not excuſe thoſe that deſpiſe 
them. But whether by this neglect of Divinity, 


the Perſons conſult their own Safety or 3 
Lerlons coniult ene 5 
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will not much recommend their Ingenui- 


ty. , | 
g For when God hath given greater Intellectual — 
Abilities than to the Generality of Chriſtians, 7 7 
and we willingly come ſhort of the Knowledge of get d 
| the Myſteries and Truths of Cbriſtianity, gree of in 
which he hath invited as well as commanded us . 
to ſearch after, it is not much of Gratitude; does 
it look like Gratitude,to receive Underſtanding 
and the hopes of Eternal Felicity, without en- 
'  quiring into the Nature and Purpoſes of that 
good God, who hath revealed them in ſuch an 
0 Excellent way ? To be ſolicitous about the Pro- 
rties of an Atem, and careleſs cf the Attri- 
| Fares of the GreatGod,who formed all Thing s, Prov. 
10, 10. & to ſpend more time in Enquiring after 
z the Nature of InſeQs, than the Myſterious Ge- 
neration of the Son of God, and to be more con- 
cerned for the Knowledge of the Corporeal 
World than the Author of it ? Is it a grateful re- 
ſpect to thuſe Doctrins, which God ſometimes 
ſends Prophets, Apoſtles, and Angels, nay,his 
only Son to reveal to us, to believe them with 
an Implicity Faith, according to the Notions of 
? the Societies they belong to, rather than to take 
pains to ſtudy them? What regard does it ſhew 
ro Religion, when we Queſtion the Truth of 
a Propoſition in Staricks about the Centre of 
Gravity, or in Geometry abont the Properties 
of a curveLine,and yet take theArticles of Faith, 
Matters of ver laſting conſequence, upon the 
Authority & other Men as abject to miſtake 
as themſelves ; when ſatisfaction may be had 
from the Word of God ? The Noble Bereans, 
when the Goſpel was propoſed to them, 3 
e 
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The Ad- 
vantage: 
the Third 
Motive to 


phe ſtudy of 


Divinity. 


ed the Scriptures dayly, whether thoſe things were 


ſo, Ads 18. 11. * 

It would look very odly, ſhould a Man refuſe 
to learn to read more than would entitle him 
to the benefit of the Clergy, to ſave him from 


being hang'd, ſuch a one being ſcarce like a 


Lover of Learning; and he who negleds all 


neceſſary Truths, but thoſe which are ſuffici- 


ent to ſave him from Hell, will have little bet- 
ter Title to the Love of God and his Truths. 
The Antient Prophets, though inſpired by God, 
were diligent to learn the Circumſtances of 
Divine Diſpenſations; and ſome are of ſuch an 
excellent Niture, that the Angels themſelves de- 
fire to look into them, 1 Pet. 1. 12. And though 
all the Truths in Scripture may not be neceſſary, 
the ſtudy of them, is both a Duty, and a Hap- 
ineſs. King David deſired, that his Eyes might 
opened to ſex the wondrous things of God's Law, 
And in the beginning of the Revelation, he is 
pronounced happy that reads what is there writ- 
ten, Rev. 1. and it is a general Command, be 
that hath Ears let him hear, Mat. 11. 15. on 
which Grotius thus Paraphraſes; Underſtanding 
is chiefly beſtowed on us by God, that we may exer- 
ciſe them on thoſe Precepts which reſpect Piny. 
But to proceed to the laſt Inducement to the 
ſtudy of Divinity, which conſiſts of the Ad van- 
tages of it, above all other Studies, as the Ob- 
.jeas of Divinity are more excellent than others. 
And Firſt, The Nobleneſs of the Objects makes 
the ſtudy delightful. A Famous Philoſopher 
being asked what he was born for, anſwered, 


. To contemplate the Sun, and it muſt be much more 
Noble to contemplate the Author of it, a Man's 
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Ead and Happineſs conſiſting in employing his 
Nobleſt Faculties on the moſt worthy Objects. 
And as the Soul is the Seat of Happiueſs, the 
0 N Operations of her Faculties muſt contribute to 
| it; and as the Underſtanding is the higheſt Fa- 
| culty of the Mind, ſo the ſublimeſt Obyccts af- 
f ford it the greateſt Pleaſures, And though ſome 
| allow the Will a greater ſtare in Felicity, 
than the Intellect, yet the greateit Number 
I allow the ſuperiour Faculty of the Soul the pre- 
| eminence. And in the Study of Divinity. the 
| Infinite Goodneſs of God, being an Object of 
a Chriſtian's Contemplations, as well as the o- 
ther Perfections of God, excite ſuch an ardent 
Love of God, and ſuch joyful Affections and 
vertuous Diſpoſitions, that ſome have been in- 
Y clined to think, that Bappineſs was chiefly ſea» 
3 ted in the Will. | 
ö But to proceed to conſider further the Aus Plegs 
vantages of this Study; the Diſcovery of G«d Page? 
and his Myſteries, are ſo like the Pleaſures ai.d 8 
Happineſs iu Heaven, that they ſeem only 0 
differ in Degree. Our Saviour ſays, the Aogcis 
ſhall continually ſee the Face of his Father, who is 
in Heaven, and to expreſs the Celeſtial Joys of 
them that deny themſelves ſenſual Pleaſures, he 
ſays, Bleſſed are rhe pure in Heart, for they ſha# 
fee God, Mat. 5. 8 And as Ariſtotle a/s, the Soul 
becomes what it contemplates: St. aut ard, St. 
John tell us, that God is an Object that will 
transform us, for in Heaven we ſhall be like bim 
(dn) becauſe we ſhall ſee him as he is. 1 John 3.2. 
And though other Joys will concur to the Fel. 
city of another World, yet the Felicity of Di- 
vine Objects will make a great part of that hap- 
D d d | py 
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onder and Joy, when they contemplate God, 
and conſider his Wiſdom, Juſticeand other At- 
tributes; and the tranſcendent Excellency of 
the Object made Carteſins ſay , Med. tertia ſub 
finem; ſed priuſquam hoc diligentius eæaminem, ſi- 
mulq, in alias veritates que inde colligi poſſint, in- 
quiram, placet hic aliquandius in ipſius Dei con- 
templatione immorari, ejus attributa apud me ex · 
pendere, & immenſi hujus Luminis pulchritudinem, 
quantum caligantis Ingenii mei acies ferre poterit, 
intueri, admirari, adorare. Ut enim in hac ſola 
Divine Majeſtatis contemplations ſummam Alteri- 
us Vite felicitatem conſiſtere fide credemus; ita e- 
tiam jam ex eadem, licet multo minus perfecta, 
maximam, cujus in hac vita, capaces ſimus volup- 
tatem, percips poſſe experimur. 

a But as the Nobleneſs of the Subject may af- 
of perfor. ford a great deal of Contentment; ſo the Senſe 
mi che Of a Man's performing his Duty is another 
Dan e part of his Satisfaction. To this end, though 
2. the Subjects themſelves were not excellent and 

re. delighttul , yet the inward ſatisfaction of a 

Man's Conſcience will reliſh the bittereſt Pills, 
like the Wood that grew by the Waters of Aa- 
rah, which fweetened that which before was 
diſtaſteful. The Antient Heroes of Vertne gui- 
ded by their Natural Reaſon, and laward Prin- 
ciples, thought the moſt troubleſom Duties 
pleaſant becauſe Duties. And to deny ſome 
Appetites is as difficult as to pluck out the right 
Eye, or to cut off the right Hand, Mat. 5.29, 30. 
yet even Ladics have denyed themſelves the 
greateſt Pleaſures of their Senſes ;and loſt their 
Lives rather than forfeit their Chaſtity. To = 
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Duty the Dictates of Gratitude as well as Obe- 


dience oblige us; which have ſo powerful an 


Effect on * Minds, that without the 
Principles of Religion to elevate them, they 
have undergone the greateſt hardſhips and ha- 
Zards , as if advantages, to ſhew their Grati- 
tude to their Parents or their Country; and a 
grateful Perſon hath the greateſt ſatisfaction, in 
the moſt difficult acknowledgments of a Fa- 
_ » and more than he had ia receiving 
_— | : 
Another advantage of the Study of Divini- 


The Im- 


ty is, the Improvement of Fiety and Vertue; #79verenr 


for as the Goſpel is the Adyſtery of Godlineſs , 1 


Tim. 315. ſo what it teaches is, The Truth which 
is according to Godlineſs, Tit. 1. 1. fit to pro- 


mote Piet and Vertue. So this Character may 


be given to the ſpeeulations of the more reti- 
red Truths, as well as the more obvious Ones. 
We ſay not this to diminiſh the Excellency of 
Fundamentals; but ſince the nobleſt engage- 
meats to Piety and Vertue, are a high Vene- 
ration for God and Chriſt , thoſe Enquiries 
that make a greater Diſcovery of his Attri- 
butes, the Nature, Offices, and Life of our Sa- 
viour, tend to increaſe our Admiration, an 

Love for the Poſſeſſors of ſuch Excellences, and 
the Authors of ſuch Benefits. And as the Bra- 


zen Serpent, a Type of the Goſpel Myſteries; 


recovered thoſe that looked upon it. Numb. 
21. 9. So the Myſteries in Scripture have al- 
ways had a good Effect on the Contemplators 
of themz but he that hath à deeper Knowledg 
of God's Wiſdom and Goodneſs, will more ad- 
mire, and love, and truſt in him; which dif- 
| Ddd2 poſition 


Prety and 
ertue ans. 
ther Ad- 
vantage, 
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The ſtudy 


fliSions. 
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poſition of Mind is a great Part of the Worſhip 
of God, and promotes thoſe Vertues, withour 
which we can neither Obey God, nor manifeſt 
our Love to him. And this high eſteem for 
God and his Truths, will not only aſſiſt us in 
our way to Heaven, but make us more happy 
when we come there. 5 
But it may be ſaid, that the improving the 
Mind is but a Moral Advantage, but as it is 
an Intellectual Improvement, it may well de- 
ſerve our ſtudyand induſtry, as well as Natu- 
ra} Philoſophy. Epicurus ſtudied to know the 
Natural Cauſes of Thunder and Lightning, to 
free himſelf from the common Apprehenlions, 
that they proceeded from an incenſed Deity, 
and thus diſtut bed the Mind as well as the Air; 
whence it appears, that his Opinion was, that 
a Moral Advantage having Relation to the 
Government of the Affections may encourage 
us to enquire into Nature. And if a Philoſo- 
pher thought it worth his while to take ſo much 
Fains to move a troubleſom Affection of the 
Mind, fear; it muſt needs be worth our while 
to pur ſue a ſtudy, which will not ouly ſubdue 
a great many Vices, but advance all Vertues, 
and free us from the fears of a Deity ; looking 
upon God's bower, not with Terrour but with 
** and Joy. 
nother ad vantage of the Study of Divini- 


o 


of Divinity ty is, that it affords us Conſolation , whilſt we 


—_— live in this Vale of Tears, and are ſubject to Af- 
rt its af- 


flictions. Indeed, Natural Speculations afford 
pleaſing Diverſions andNoble Employmeats for 
the Mind; and Afflictions, by due Attention to 
fuch Studies, may be dierted; but ſharper Af- 


\ 
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flictions =) ooh at the hour of Death, re- 
uire other kind of Diverſions. For the Mind 
is too much indiſpoſed for Phyſical Speculati- 
ons, and few care to ſtudy the World, when 
they areready to depart from it, and likely to 
loſe the Objects of their Contemplation. to 
will contribute but little to check the Heat of a 
Fever, or to eaſe the Gripes in the Cholick, to 
know, that three Angles of a Triangle are equal 
to two right Angles ;, or that Heat is not a real 
Quality, but a Modification of the Motion of 
the Parts of Matter ; and that Pain is not inhe- 
rent in the things that produce it, but only an 
Affection of the Senfory. And indeed ſuch Di- 
verſions rather amuſe the Mind, and divert 
it from leſs Evils, than remove them, having 
the Effects of Opiats rather than Cordials. But 
in the Study of Divinity, as the AR or Exerciſe 
of Reaſon, being employed out of Obedience, 
Gratitude and Love to God, and is acceptable 
to him , and a proper means to obtain his Fa- 
your, whoever enjoys that can ſcarce be miſe- 
'rable in AﬀiQton ; for not to mention the Be- 
nefits of Afflictions to them that Love God, and 
thoſe that are loved by him, it is enough that he 
who knows our frame, Pſal. 103. 14. and hath 
promiſed, that thoſe that are his ſhall not be 
heavy -· Loaden, 1 Cor, 10, 13. affording Com- 
forts to his afflicted Servants. For though Na- 
tural ”hiloſophy, like the Stars, afford plea- 
ſure to the Aſtronomer yet it is not able to 
tc relieve a Man in Neceſlity or in Sickneſs, 
having only the Effects of a Natural Agent; 
whereas God Almighty being a free Agent can 
relieve our heavieſt Afflictions with proportio- 
Ccc 2 nable 
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nable Conſolations, ſo that inſtead of Sur- 
mounting our Patience, they rather excite our 
Joy; and when the King of Terrors appears 
in view, Job 18. 14. Though a Naturaliſt ex- 
peas to looſe the pleaſure of his Knowledg as 
well as his Senſes, and to part with the World 
which hath the Objects of it, and expects either 
to be confined for ever in the Grave, or what 
is worſe * Torments and Eternal Mi- 
ſe ry; the pious Searcher of Truths, is free from 
the apprehenſions of anihilation or being caſt 
into Hell, and is full of the Comfortable Expe- | 
ctation of much greater happineſs than he had 1 
in his delighttul-ſtudies, ſince what ſtrikes ter- 
rour into others, makes him rejoyce, that he 
ſhall be ſo much nearer the Object of his Curio- 
ſity , bis Faculties being enlarged to give 
him a clearer Apprehenſion of them, | ; 
8 Another Ad vantage of the Study of Divini- | 
Happines ty is, the hopes here, and the fruition hereaf- | 
another Al- ter, of Eternal Felicity, which is the higheſt | 
ive E. Advantage that can recommend any Study; for | 
— nel Feli- ag admiring the Nature and Providence of God, 
ey” and contemplating the Myſteries of Religion, 
are the greateſt Homages and Services, by which 
we can venerate and obey God, fo the recom- 
ence is proportionable: viz. the Enjoyment of 
Fimfelf; Saints and Angels have been Meſſen- 
gers of the Truths of Divinity; and they have 
—_—_ ſollicitous to dive into he Sacred Myſte- 
ries; and God hath ſaid, that thoſe who em- 
ploy themſelves in ſuch ſtudies here, ſhall 
raftice the ſame in Heaven; and the attain- 
ment of the Knowledg of Divine things, which 
we ſo earneſtly purſued here, will be one of 
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thoſe inexpreſſible Joys of Heaven. For thoſe 
things which we moſt eagerly deſire here, and 
invite our Induſtry and Curioſity, will have 
far greater Influence ; for thoſe Luſts and 
Paſſions which have hindered us from diſcern- 
ing, or diverted us from conſidering the Beau- 
ty of Divine Truths, will be then either taken 


away or transfigured z and as the object ap- 


roaches, our Eyes will be opened, and our 

aculties enlarged ; and then we ſhall both ad- 
mire and diſcover the ſublime and radiant 
Splendor of thoſe Truths, which will increaſe 
our Satisfaction; for Divinity like Heaven is 
fuller of Stars, than we can diſcern. And as 
Teleſcopes did not place the Stars they diſcovered 
in the Milky way and other bright Parts of 
Heaven; fo our Saviour at his Reſurrection, 
when he inſtruted the Apoſtles to teach the 
Goſpel, altered not the Scriptures of Moſes and 
the Prephers, but opened their Iutellects, char 
they might underſtand the Scriptures, Luke 24 45. 
And the P/almiſt, Pſal. 109.18. prays that God 
would be ple aſed to open his Eyes, that he might ſee 
2 Things out of the Lav, Knowing the 


wonder 
Won 
were his Eyes but able to diſcera them. 


Another advantage of this Study is, that o Eads 
though the attainment of the Knowledge be not — 
ine 
Truths - 
fai ent Af 
gain the re- 


abſolutely neceſſary, yet our Endeavours after 
it will be ſufficient. He that hath ſpent an E- 
ſtate, to ſeek that Idolized Elixir, the Philoſo- 


erful things contained in the Scriptures, 


phers Stone, is as poor in Effect, as he is rich rd. 


in Expectation; and the Husbandman after a 
great deal of Toil and Seed ſown, is fruſtra 
of his Hopes, by an unkind Seaſon. | 
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——longiſq perit Labor irritus Anni. 


And the Endeavours of the Phyſitian often end 
in Death, inſtead of a Recovery; and a great 
many famous Writers, after a great deal of 
Pains to ſquare the Circle, and double the Cube, 
have not only met with diſappointment , but 
with diſgrace. And notwithſtanding, the Pains 
to ſiud out i ongitude, and to make certain A- 


ſtrological Predictions, their Endeavours have 


p oved uſeleſs. But Jod that made the World, 
and all things therein, and is Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, ſeeks not our Services as if he wanted any 
thing, ſeeing he giveth Life and Breath, and all 
things. For in our Obedience he ſeeks to re- 
ward us; preſcribing us Services ſuitable to our 


 Rxetional Nature, which may prevail with his 


Inſtice to make us happy. Thus Abraham is 
ſaid to have been Juſtifyed by Faith, when he offe- 
red his Son [laaC upon the Altar, James 11. 21. 
God graciouſly accepting the ill for the Deed, 
and the Elood of a Ram, inſtead of his Sons. 
And though Solomin, and not Dauid, built the 
Temple at FJeraſalem God ſaid to the later, 
for 25 much as it was #n thy Hears to build @ Houſe 


for ny Name, thou did(t well in that it was in thy 


Heart; not mit hſt anding thau ſhalt not build the 
Horſe, &c. 2 Chran. 6. 9- and 2 Sam. 7. Das 
ws Geclaring his Will to buildGod a Houſe, the 
Almighty Honoured him as once he did Moeſes, 
with che Title of his Servant, ver. 5. and bid 
tre Prophet ſay to him, Aſo the Lord tells thee, 
hat he will make thee an Houſe, ver. 2 God ace 
Ep tag his latentions. And Lince the —_— 
| an 
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and Endeavours are ours, and the Events are in 
Gods Hands, Providence will not ſuffer us to be 
Loſers by our Endeavours, either Crowning 
them with ſucceſs, or ſome other recompence. 
If we conſider that God's Goodneſs is over all 
his Works, Heb. 1. 13. and that his Parer 
Eyes puniſh, as well as diſcern Murder and A- 
dultery even in the Heart, we need not doubt 
but he will recompence pious Attempts. Our 
Saviour ſays, bleſſed are they that Hunger and 
Thirſt after Righteouſneſs Mat. 5.6.for they ſhall 
de ſatisfyed ; {0 that a deſire after Spiritual Grace 
may entitle a Man to the Poſſeſſion of it, tho? 
not in this Life, in the World to come; where 
we fhall not walk by Faith, but by Sight. 2 Cor. 
5. 7. acquiring endowments fit for ſo glorious 
a State, where we ſhall be equal to Angels, 

From what hathcheen ſaid it appears, that 
the Study of. Divinity is both Noble 
and Eligible upon ſeveral Accounts. We ſhall 
next ſhew, that the Study of Philoſophy: is at- 


tended with ſeveral diſadvantagious Circums 


ſtances, and much below the Excellences of The- 
ological Truths, 


4 Caution © 


10 be confi» 
dere. 


CHAP. I. 


Containing the ſecond Part of the Excellency 


of Theology, or the Pre-eminency of the 
Study of Divinity, above that of Natural 
Philoſophy. Thy 


THough the Study of Natural Philoſophy is 
able to afford more Pleaſures, than what 
Mankind is generally fond of, and is apt to 
divert Men from the Study of Divinity, yet that 
is far from being equal to the ſatisfaction that 
the Study of Divinity affords one that can re- 
liſh Divine Contemplations. This will appear, 
if we conſider, that the Study of Pbyſiology is at- 
tended with conſiderable lnconveniences; and 
that the Study of it may be enjoyed by a Perſon 
ſtudious in Divinity. | Wat 
But before proceed to this Part of the Diſ- 
courſe, it may be requiſite to take notice, that 
perhaps it may be ſaid, that hat have offe- 


red to leſſen the Delightfulneſs of Phyſick, the 


ſame things may be ſaid of Divinity ; but this 
Objection will be eaſily anſwered , by conſide- 
ring, that in the foregoing Part of this Diſ- 
courſe, we have ſhewn, that the Study of Di- 
vinity is attended with ſeveral Advantages, 
which reſpeRively or principally belong to it : 
We ſhall now ſhew , whether the Advantages 
of Philoſophy are equal to the Advantages of 


And 
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And ſince what we have ſaid of the Excel- 7;,puy f 

lency of the Study of Divinity, is chiefly groun- Divinity 

ded upon the Advantages peculiar to it, it 2 Phy- 

would appear, that what is ſaid is in vain, tho? = woky 

the Delightfulneſs of that Study as well as it's —1 
TCertainty ſhould be lyable to ſome Objections; 

ſince theſe are not the only Excellences that re- 

commend it; and therefore though the De- 

lightfulneſs of that Study and alſo of Phyſicks 

hath equal Inconveniences and Imperfections, 

yet that would not alter the liar advanta- 

ges of Divinity; for tho' Philoſophy hath its 

Excellences, yet not of ſo high a Nature as Di- 

But to proceed to ſhew the Delightfulneſs of 75, 44. 
Phyſicks;the Knowledg of Phyſiology, as taught wvaxrages 
in the Schools, as it is eaſily attained , affords F Phyſics 
but little ſatisfaction; and Experimental Phi. Hatred. 
loſophy, if duly followed, is both a troubleſom 
and delightful Employment; for a Naturaliſt's 
Curioſity as well as the * of a great 
Variety of Objects not only afford him matter 
of conſideration, but the manner of managing 
of them, will oblige him to make uſe of ſuch a 
Number of Mechanick People, which he is ob- 
liged to wait upon, with the loſs of his time and 
frequent Diſappointments, which drudgery does 
in a great meaſure abate the Delightfulneſs of 
the Study; ſo much care and time is ſpent 
in the Apparatus of an Experiment. And tho? 
the Event be often ſuch as will pleaſe you, yet 
you perhaps cannot acquieſce in it; for ſtudy- 
ing the Books of Nature is not like reading . 
ſop's Fables, or reading a Collection of Apo- 
logues, which have no dependance on one — 

ther, 
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ther, where you may read as you pleaſe and un- 

derſtand them as you read them, without con. 

ſulting one to explain the other : But in the 

Books of Nature, the Parts have a dependance 
and connection on one another; and the things 

that follow, are ſo little underſtood by thoſe that 

preceded , that the whole is requiſite to ſatisfie 
the Mind, it being till then uneaſy and impati- 
ent, and likely to be ſo, the end perhaps ne- 
ver being to be diſcovered in this Life; for 
there is ſuch aRelation betwixt the Effects ofBo- 
dies upon one another, that we are not preſent- 

Iy to draw Concluſions, whether a Truth is dil. 

covered, or an Error is detected; for it perhaps | 

may not have been ſo skilfully made in all Cir- 
cumſtances, as to give the deſired ſatisfa&tion. 

And though the Hiſtorical Part be no ways de- 
fective, there are many Caſes, where the pro- | 
poſed Phenomena, may as well raiſe doubts, as | 

offer new Phenomena. And when real Diſcove- | 

ries are made, Phyſical Truths and Natural 

Bodies have ſuch a Connection on one another, 

and give ſuch hopes to the explicating of other 

Difficulties, or making further Diſcoveries, that 

a Naturaliſt daily finds new Employment; his 

paſt Toils engaging him to new ones, to clear 

Scruples or to improve Succeſs; ſo that, though 

Diſcoveries afford a great deal of Pleaſure, yet 

they carry anxious Thoughts and diſquieting 

Curioſity along with them, Thus though 

Kaowledg is the Aliment of the Soul, it carries 

along with it ſuch Qualities, that it ſharpens 

inſtead of ſatisfying the Appetite. g 


But 


[ 
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But though a great manyCircumſtances leſſen 7he fudy | 
the Value of Phyſiological Studies, yet the Stu- F Divinity 


smproves 


Qions,than if we were only Foreigners to them. 
And no doubt but it is a great deal of Satisfacti- 
on, that we diſcover, the Wiſcom and Pow- 
er of the Author of Nature, whom we have ſo 
much Intereſt in; and that we can be admitted 
both into the Number of his Friends and adop- 
ted into the Number of his Sons, and are there- 
by concerned in the Admirations andPraifes due 
to the excellent Attributes of that great Author 
of things; and as theſe Divine Perfections are 
more plainly diſcovered, the Contemplation 
become more delightful; as an excellent Picture 
is more delightful than an ordinary one, and the 
Picture of a charming Beauty to a paſſionate 
Lover, which makes him admire it, not only as a 
fine piece, but as it is like his Miſtreſs; and gives 
him a greater Idea of the beloved Original, to 
whoſe Excellences the Nobleſt Repreſentations 

muſt be moſt like. | 
And our Contemplator hath the greater ſatis- 
faction in theſe Diſcoveries. There being ſo much 
Imperfection in our Nature, and ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition to ſelf. Loye, that we are too apt to eſti- 
mate, 
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mate, what God can do for us, by what he hath i 
done. And though we may enlarge our Appre- 
henſions, and raiſe our Expectations beyodd the 

uſual pitch, they will but be indifferently pro- 

— or heightened, if thoſe things we are ſa- 

tisfyed to ſurpaſs are in themſelves but mean. 

One that is born but in a mean Habitation, can 4 

but have mean apprehenſions of the Magnifi- . 

cence of a great Monarch's Court; and if he 

ſhould endeavour toform Ideas, they muſt on- 
ly be borrowed from the thoughts he hath of the | 
beſt Gentleman's Seat he is acquainted with, | 
where he hath ſold Turneps, or hath perhaps 
been at the Wedding of ſome Farmer's Daugh- | 
ter: And though a Child in the Womb had the 

Uſe of his Reaſon , he could have but an indife 

ferent Idea of the Sun or Moon, or of Beauties, | 

Bariquets, Algebra or Chymiſtry , which thoſe | 


that are elder, andin the open Light might 

hope to enjoy. Now Men who are inclined to 

think of a future State, which they muſt”ſoon 

enter upon, and never paſs out of, will be apt 

to be diſtruſtful; and though ſeldom owned, 

their Thoughts will be uneaſy enough. For ſuch 

Men are apt to queſtion , whether they ſhall 

have ſo much Happineſs for the future as the 

Goſpel promiſes ; ſince they ſhall only contem- 

plate the Worksof God in Heaven , and praiſe 

and converſe with him, which they think may 

be done on Earth without felicity;but he who 

by purſuing the Arts of Anatomy, Chymiſtry, 

&c. and makes Obſervations with Teleſcopes, 

and Microſcopes ; and thus obſeryes the won- 

derful Skill and Power of the Great Contriver 

of ſo curious a piece of Work as the * | 
N WI) j 
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will take a pleaſure in being convinced of the 
Power and Goodneſs of that admirable Archi- 
tet. Andif we conſider, how wonderfully Man 
is formed , and how the Parts are ſuited to dif- 
ferent States, whether before Birth or after it, 
it will not only give us Reaſon, but invite us to 
conclude, that God who hath ſo wonderfully 


contrived Silkworms, Butterflies and other In« 


ſes , and hath taken care, that other Creatures 
ſhould be com — perfect according to their 
Natures, and can furniſn other Creatures with 
Qualifications different from what we find in 
the reſt, may furniſh whom he pleaſes with Ob- 
jects ſuitable to their Faculties, and requiſite for 
a'glorifyed State; which may be brought a- 
bout by ſuch extraordinary Methods, that no- 
thing that we have yet ſeen may ſuggeſt us any 
Ideas of. And he who hath made ſuch extraor- 
dinaryProviſion for thoſe who are very wicked, 
or perhaps but indifferently good, in a State, 
where Happineſs cannot be enjoyed, but are to 
be fitted for it by Obedience and Sufferings, 
may very well be truſted to find them Imploy- 
ments and Delights, worthy the Happineſs al- 
lotted| them there; ſince we ſee, that here he 
provides for the ſmalleſt Inſect as well as for the 
oaring Eagle. And as the Joys of Heaven is ſo 
great a Happineſs, that whatever gives us aſſu- 
rance of them, may de eſteemed the greateſt 
4 „that we can enjoy without it, ſo 
thoſe are moſt likely to enjoy this Happineſs, 
who look into the manifold Wiſdom or Gud, 
and have their Underſtandings moſt. elevated 
and enlarged. Thus the Queen of dhebs thought 


King Solomon's Servants more happy than 


the 


— 
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_ the greateſt Monarch, when ſhe ſaw the good 
Order and Magnificence of his Court, which 
they conſtantly enjoyed the Privilege of attend- 

ing him. 1105 
Whether But thoſe who prefer the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
2272 phy before all other kinds of Knowledg, may 
— — + Perhaps urge, that it may be applied to the 
erber Promoting of Trades, and Phyſick it ſelf, which 
Lindt of indeed are advantages next to thoſe which aſſiſt 
Enewledg. Men to be juſt and grateful, to the Author of 
Nature and of Man; fo that though it may be 
ſerviceable to Mankind to ſtudy Phyſiology, yet 
Divinity is much more advantagious, ſubduing 
Mens Luſts and Paſſions; which contributes to 
preſerve the Health, as much; thoſe being 
as deſtructive to ſome, as Wars, Duels, &c. 
Diſeaſes occaſioned by Gluttony and Drunken- 
neſs being both Phyſical and Moral Enemies to 
Man's Life and Health, bringing down Tem- 
al as well as Spiritual Judgments; as Plagues, 
Wars: Cc. which deſtroy a great many, as well 
as bodily ſickneſs and diſquietneſs of Conſci- 
ence, Which ſhorten. Mens Lives, as well as 
make them uneaſy. Whereas Piety entitles us 
both to Bleſſings in this Life and that which is 
to. come, Vertue and Religion-making Men 
Temperate, Chaſt, Calm, and Inoffenſive, which 
procures them Excellent Diſpoſitions to thoſe 
Bleſſings which are beſtowed upon ſuch as are 
made fit to receive them; and likewiſe by pre- 
ſerving the Body in Temperance both leng- 

tthens their Lives, and ſweetens them. ; 
Devine But Divine Advantages excel thoſe of 4 Nas 
— turaliſt, both in their Nobleneſs, and Duration; 
1 for though a Naturaliſt may both be improved 
Durable, by 
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by Phy ficks and Trades; yet Natural Philoſo- 
phy by promoting theſe, only ſerve the Body, 
which is but the Inſtrument of the Soul, and far 


from being the Nobleſt Part of Man. And tho 


Experimental Philoſophy by making Improve- 
ments in Mechanical Arts is beneficial both to 


States and private Perſons ; yet many of theſe 


rather transfer than increaſe their Goods, and 
are as prejudicial to ſome Men as they are bene- 
ficial to others; as the Portugueſe and Dutch, by 
appropriating to themſelves the Eaſtern Spices, 
deprived the Venetians; or elſe they increaſe 
that which is only beneficial to the Producers, 
and not to Mankind in General; of this kind is 
the extracting of Gold and Silver out of the 
Ore with Mercury,which though it enriched the 
Spaniards in the Weſt Indies is of no ſolid advan- 
tage to the World, no more than the Mines af 
Pers and America, which have made ſeveral Men 
unhappy in the working of them. And the Diſ- 
covery of the Philoſopher's Stone would be but 
of little Service in tranſmuting of Metals, were 
it not uſeful as a Medicine , there being Gold 
and Silver enough to maintain Trade and Com- 
merce:beſides | know not why a Plenty of Iron, 
Braſs and Quickſilver ſhould not be more deſire- 
able as they are more uſeful Metals. But further, 
theſe Advantages of enriching Trade are chiefly 
ſo to the Outward Man 3 and thoſe Arts which 
tend only to advance the Pleaſures of the Senſes, 
only reſpe& the Body, and as they only gratify 
thoſe, are not of ſo much Importance, Edu- 
cation and Cuſtom having a greater Intereſt 
than ſome imagin, in the reliſh of ſenſative 
Pleaſures. And as for the Improvements of Phy- 

Eee ſick, 
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ſick, Philoſophy hath been complained of, but 
with what Reaſon we ſhall not here examin; yet 
fince Phyfick only ſerves to reſtore or preſerve 
Health, there are a great many, who need not 
a Naturaliſt to aſſiſta Phyſitian: and a healthful 
Man is already in a worſe Condition than a Phi- 
loſopher could put him in, being no more ad- 
vantaged by the Philoſophers help, than a Man 
that is ſound is by the Surgeon's Tools, and the 
Compoſitions in his Cheſt. 

And as the Advantages afforded by Divinity 
are much greater than thoſe afforded by Phylicks 
in reſpe& of the Nobleneſs of the Subject they 
reſpeR, ſo they do in their Duration; for all 
the Advantages of Medicines, Inſtruments and 
other Improvements only reſpect this Life, and 
determina with it; though Phyſick and Chymi- 
ſtry by contributing to the Cure of Diſeaſes 
may be ſaid to prolong Life ; yet Solomon and 
Helmont lived not longer than Millions, who 
knew nothing of Philoſophy ; and Paracel ſus 
for all his boaſted Arc ana, is ſaid not to live to 
Fifty : So that we may juſtly fear,that that Debt 
will not be long deferred which all Men owe; 
and if by a troubleſom Diet and the Uſe of Me- 
dicines, it ſhould be protracted for a few Years, 
yet that in reſpect of Eternity is inconſiderable. 
And as the Advantages which Philoſophical Im- 
provements afford, will not ſecure a Man from 
the Grave, the advantages received by Divini- 
ty will follow ns into the other World; ſo that 
Philoſophy only affords us Conveniency in our 
Paſſage , but Religion provides us a durable E- 
ſtate; and therefore it's Benefits are more dura- 
ble and to be preferred. | 

Bur 
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But in favour of the Study of Phyſicks, it may hether 
be offered as a great Excellency , and add to it's % or 
Delightfulneſs, that it carries ſo much certain- 2 
ty and clearneſs along with it; whereas Divine pave more 
Truths are more dark and uncertain. But to de- clearneſs 
ter min this we are to conſider, Firſt, as to the * uncer- 
Fundamental and neceſſary Articles of Religion, 7. 
they appear to be both evident and capable of a 
moral Demonſtration; but there are many which 
will not admit of a Rational Proof, but ſuch are 
not abſolutely neceſſary to be believed; for ſince 
God hath ſent his Prophets and Apoſtles as well 
as his only Son into the World to teach the 
Chriſtian. Religion, and not only to commit it 
to Writing, but to confirm it by Miracles, to do 
which he altered the Courſe of Nature, no 
doubt but he expreſſed thoſe Truths with as 
much clearneſs as was requiſite to render them 
clear to ſtudious Readers; a moral Certainty 
being ſufficient to convince a Wiſe Man or a 
Philoſopher ia ſome Caſes ; and Phyſical Cer- 
tainty , which is eſteemed Proof by a Natura- 
liſt is but as inferiour Certainty as Moral; for 
Phyſical Demonſtrations can hut make Phyſical 
Certainty , and not a Metaphyſical one. All the 
Phyſical Demonſtrations of the Antients of the 
Cauſes of particular Phenomena ſuppoſe, that 
ex nihilo nihil fit, no body being to be produced 
out of Nothing in a Phyſical Senſe; but in a 
Chriſtian Senſe it cannot be true, all things be- 
ing made out of Nothing. And though as E- 
picurus aſſerts, a Body once dead cannot be made 
alive again, it's Atoms being diſperſed, in a 
Phyſical manner , yet by the Intervention of 
God's Omnipotence it may be done;xs we know 
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that Lazarus was raiſed from the Dead. But to 
affirm, that ContradiQories cannot be true, or 
factum infetum reddi non poſſit are Metaphyſical 
Truths and Certainty. And Carteſius knew, that 
Phyſical Demonſtrations, depended ſo much up- 
on Metaphyſical Truths, that he would not 
allow Certainty to them, nor Geometrical De- 
monſtrations till he had proved, that there is 
a God, and that Men cannot be deceived, that 
make Uſe of their Faculties right. 

And in many things, which are looked up- 
on as Phyſical Demoaſtrations , the Certainty 
is but moral; for when Philoſophers offer to 
prove, that ſeveral Comets are not Meteors, 
their Paralax being leſs than that of the Moon, 
and that they are of ſuch a Bigneſs, and move 
in ſuch a Line, ſuch Men never ſaw a Comet, but 
take the Circumſtances upon the Credit of ſuch 
as had obſerved them; and though the Tnfe- 
rence may have a demonſtrable, the Premiſes 
had but an Hiſtorical Certainty, which Phyſico- 
Mathematicil Demonſtration can produce but 
moral Certainty , and that not of the greateſt 
kind, it being difficult to make exact Obſerva- 
tions about ſuch nice Subjects, ſufficient to build 
a certain Theory upon; and there are a great 
many Arguments in Phy ſicks looked upon as 
valid, which have but moral Certainty; of which 
we ſhall offer the following Inſtances. And firſt, 
we are ſo conſtantly ſurrounded with Corpore- 
al Subſtances, which ſo many ways affect our 
Senſes, that we cannot enquire into the Nature 
of particular Bodies to know them , nor into 
their Properties ; and yet the Notion of Body in 
general, or what a Corporeal Subſtance _ 
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how different from other things, hath often been 
diſputed and yet remains undetermined. Carte- 
ſons indeed makes the Nature of a Body to con- 
fiſt in extenſion, which is lyable to Inconveni- 
ences, ſince if any portion of Matter ſnould be 
anihilated, the ſpace it poſſeſſed will have the 
three Dimenſions; ſo that as one Particle of 
Matter is anihilated another is created. Nor 
will this Notion of a Cor poreal Subſtance ſolve 
the Difficulties of that Controverſy de Compoſi- 
tione Continui better than any other. And though 
the Explication of this Controverſy is looked 
upon as unneceſſary, and it is thought that Na. 
tural Philoſophy may be advanced without the 
Deciſion of it, yet till the Difficulties are clea- 
red the Notion of Body muſt be very obſcure. 
For either a Corporeal Subſtance is diviſible into 
Parts, which have Extenſion, ad Inſinitum, or the 
Subdiviſion muſt ſtop ſome where; and either 
way the Opinion will be lyable to Objections, if 
not Abſurdities 

But though the Nature of Body is not un- TheNarzre 
derſtood in general, yet we cannot but obſerve of Bodz,us 
what is evide1t to our Senſes, when we See, 7 _ 
Hear, Smell, Taſte or Touch. But as we know b 
but little without, ſo we know but little by Se e 
the information of our Senſes; for ſuppoſing  Sexſes. 
with Carteſius a Man's Body to be a well Or- 
ganized Statue , Senſation is produced by the 
Mind, perceiving the Motion produced in the 
Organ, ſo that he diſallows Brutes to have ſen- 
ſation at all; and to produce ſenſation in the 
Soul of Man, which he allows to be an Imma- 
terial Subſtance , outward Objects make their 
Impreſſions on our Senſes, by variouſly moving 
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the fibres of the Nerves; which Motion is con- 
veighed to that ſmall Gland in the Brain called 
Conarion, where theſe Motions being perceived 
by the Soul reſiding there, become Senſations, 
the Soul being intimately mixed with the Body. 
But it is ſo difficult to apprehend, how anlncor- 
poreal and a Corporeal Subſtance are united 
together, that it ſeems as abſtruſe as the Do- 
Acia of the Incarnation it ſelf ; it being hard 
to conceive how an Immaterial Subſtance ſhould 
be united without a Phyſical Medium, to a Bo- 
dy which cannot lay hold of it, and from which 
it muſt part at Death : and it is as difficult to 
conceive how any Part of the Body, nay even 
the Animal Spirits, ſhould make impreſſions 
upon an Incorporeal Subſtance ; and yet is not 
affected by the Motions of any other Parts of 
the Body, except the Genus Nervoſum. Nor is 
it leſs difficult to conceive, how a finite Spirit 
can regulate the Motion of a Body. And tho? 
the Soul does perceive the Motions communi. 
cated by the outward Senſes, yet it will not 
give us the Reaſon of particular Senſations , for 
if it be asked, why the Motion of a Bell, produ- 
ces not the ſenſation of Seeing, as well as Hea- 
ring, or why another Motion communicates the 
Idea of Seeing and not of Hearing, the Anſwer 
mult be, that it was God Almighty's Will. And 
if it ſhould be asked about the Objects of any 
Senſory, as of Sight, why a great Quantity of 
undiſturbed Light reflected from Snow, rather 
produces the ſenſation of White, than any o- 
ther Colour; or why the ſmell of Caſtor or A 
fetida occaſions a ſtink, rather than any other 
{mel}, ſince ſome think it a pleaſant ſmell ; we 
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if it ſhould be further asked, why Melody and 
Sweet things are pleaſant,and why Bitter things 
are unpleaſant ; and why a little more of ſome 
things that are Pleaſant, produce Pain; it muſt 
be anſwered, that ſuch is the Nature of Man; 
for to ſay. that moderate Motions are more a- 
greeable to the Nature of the Senſory, and that 
others put it into too violent a Motion for the 
ſeaſory, will by no means be ſatisfictory; It gi- 
ving no account of the variety of ſenſations, but 
only of Pleaſure and Pain; nor will it be fully 
ſatisfactory in thoſe, ſince it appears not how 
an Immaterial Subſtance can be affected more 
by a brisk Motion, than an eaſy one. 

And though the Ariſtoteli ans ſay , that the 
Qualities of Bodies ariſe from ſubſtantial Forms, 
when they are asked Queſtions about theſe in- 
comprehenſible Forms,they can only tell us that 
they have ſuch Faculties or Effects, which the 
Author of Nature endowed them with. Which 
may prevent us from boaſting of the clearneſs 
of our Knowledg: for as the Aiſtotelians cannot 
tell how their Qualities are produced, ſo we 
cannot explain how they are perceived; our 
Perceptions only depending upon a Union of 
the Soul and Body, which we can give no Ac- 
count of, but that God was pleaſed to joyn them 
together. From whence it appears, that the 
certainty of Phyſicks above Theology, is not 
ſd great as ſome imagin, ſince we know neither 
the Definition of a Corporeal Subſtance, nor 
can give a ſatisfactory Account of Senſation; 
ſince without the Notion of a Body we cannot 
know the Obje& of Phyſicks in General, nor 
without knowing the Nature of Senſation , can 
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we know the Foundation of what we k-ow of 
Body. | 

But this Imperfection in our Knowledg de- 
pends on the weakneſs of human Reaſon; but 
our imperfect Knowledg in Phyſicks ought not 
to diſcourage us from the Study of Divinity , 
which being ſo far diſtant may well have the 
Obſcurity of the Knowledg of them attribu- 
ted to the weakneſs of our Underſtandings. And 
if in this ſtate we are only capable of a dim 
Knowledg, we are the more obliged to the 
Chriſtian Religion, ſince it is likely to advance 
our Nature, and enlarge our Faculties , and 
give usa degree of Knowledg , which we are 
now ſtrangers to.Before the Fall, Adam is ſaid to 
have given at the firſt ſight Names ſuitable to 


their Natures to every Beaſt , yet I could never 


find, that their Hebrew Names gave usa Light 
into their Natures, more than the Names of thoſe 
Animals in other Languages : So that Adam's 
Knowledg in Paradice was not to be compared 
to the Saints in Heaven, though his Knowledg 
of Eve at the firſt ſight was a greater Argument, 
than his naming of Beaſts, of his Knowledg : 
And the Proto- Martyrs fight was ſtrengthened 
10 as to ſee the Heavens opened, and Feſus ſtanding 
at the right hand of God, Act. 7. 56. and the Pro- 
phet praying, that his Eyes might be opened, 
he ſaw the Mountain , where they were cove- 
red with Chariots and Horſemen, who though 


of fire, were inviſible to him before, 2 Kings 6. 


17. That our Knowledg will be enlarged in a 

future ſtate appears from St. Paul, 1 Cor. i 3. 12. 

for now we ſee through a Glaſs darkly, but then face 

ro face: Now 1 know in Part, but then ſhall I know 
| ever 
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even as am known, aud 1 John 3. 2. Beloved now 
we are the Sons of God, andit does not yet appear 
what we ſhall be; but we know that when he ſhall 
appear, we ſhall be like him, for we ſhall ſee him 
as be is. 

But to conſider further, the Certainty we have 
of the Knowledg of Natural things, is not all 
that recommends us to them, - but the worthy- 
neſs of the Object, the Number of thoſe that are 
Ignorant of them, the Diſtance from our Ca- 
pacities, and the Nifficulty of acquiring them, 
without particular advantages, as alſo their 
Uſefulneſs when attained. No doubt but a Na- 
turaliſt values his Knowledg above that of the 
Elements of Arithmetick ; though the Truth of 
his Rules and Operations are Demonſtrations : 
and no doubt but Copernicus valued his Syſtem 
of the Motion or Stability of the Planets, above 
ſeveral Theorems of the Sphere demoaſtrated 
by Euclid and others; and the diſcovery of Co- 
mets not being Sublunary Meteors, but Celeſtial 
Bodies, and the Conjectural Theory about them, 
are no doubt more entertaining than the know- 
ing of the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, or the 
ſetting of fixed Stars. And to meaſure the 
height of Comets by their Paralaxes, and of 
ſome Planets, though uncertain, is more plea- 
ſant, than by a Geometrical Quadrant to mea- 
ſure the height of a Tower or Steeple ; and a 
skilful Coſmographer, is much better pleaſed 
with his Employment, than in meaſuring how 
many Acres a Field contains, and what Hed 
ges and Ditches encompaſs it. And thus the 
Knowledg of God, and the Myſteries of Di- 
vinity which are Noble and Sublime * 

an 
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and which the greateſt part of Learned Men 
have not obtained, and which not only can 
improve us here, but render us happy hereafter, 
muſt be more inviting. To be admitted Privy 
Counſel to à a great Monarch, and to gueſs at 
thoſe Thoughts that govern Kingdoms, and 
give the Fates of Nations, is preferable to the 
Knowledg a Notary may have of a private 
Man's Will. And as the Knowledg of a Phyſi- 
tian is preferable to the Cutlers, that makes his 
Diſſeting Knives, ſo the later can more cer- 
tainly perform, what he propoſes in his own 
Buſineſs, than the Phyſitian can in his; and as 
the skill of a Jeweller is prefered before that of 
a Maſon though the later deals in whole Quar- 
ries of Stones, and knows ſeveral things about 
them, which the jeweller only knows by Tra- 
dition, ſo a dim and imperfect Knowledg of 
God and his Myſteries may be more deſirable 
and delightful, than the Knowledg of thoſe In- 
ferior Truths of Phyſicks. 

But another advantage that may recommend 
the Study of Phyſicks to a Divine, is, that as the 
Contemplation of the Works of Nature, may 
better qualify him to admire and praiſe their 
Author, ſo his Studies are delightful, both as 
they entertain his Reaſon, and procure him a 
greater ſatisfaction in his Conſcience. And no 
doubt but Eſau whilſt he was hunting, had his 
pleaſure increaſed to think, that he hunted to 
pleaſe his Father, and to get a Bleſſing. 80 
David in employing his Voice and Inſtruments 


in praiſing God, had a double ſatisfaction in 


exerciſing both his Skill and Devotion, and was 
as much pleaſed with thoſe Melodiaus Sounds, 
as 
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as they were Hymns, and more than if they 

were Songs. And a Devout Student of Nature 

deſigns to improve the Knowledg of the Crea- 
tures, to the Glory of the Creator ; ſo that the 

| greateſt ſatisfaction of his ſtudies, and what he 
diſcovers is, to heighten his admiration of the 
Wiſdom of God, and prepare him better for 

thoſe Sacrifices of Praiſe, he is ambitious to 

offer up to the Almighty. And when David 
invented new Inſtruments of Muſick, Amos 6. 5. 

his greateſt ſatisfaction was, that he could praiſe . 

God the more Melodiouſly, it being the greateſt 
ſatisfaction to a Divine Student, that the Won- 
2 ders he meets with, help him to celebrate and 
i glorify the Divine Attributes ſhadowed out in 
1 the Creatures. 

But ſome are ſo proud of their Attainments, %, ,, 

that they think they may undervalue all other þ,,, 
Learning, even Theology it ſelf ; but it will Natura? 
be no prejudice to the ſtudy of Natural Philo- ?#:!o/ophy 
ſophy to prefer the ſtudy of Theology and ſu- 4 „ f 
pernatural Things,or to think that thoſe things 7 
which God indifferently expoſes to all Mankind % of The- 
are inferiour to ſuch Myſteries,whoſeContempla- lg. 
tion was deſigned for the moſt curious, and are 
wonderful to the Angels themſelves. But to repre- 

ſent, how much the ſtudy of Divinity is above 

the ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy, we are to con- 

ſider, firſt, that it is conver ſant about more No- 

ble Objects, diſcovering things above the reach 

of Human Reaſon: Next, whatever may be ſaid 

in favour of the Pride of thoſe that contrived 

the Atomical Philoſophy , and Carteſins, who 
improved and altered it; thoſe who have only 

learned what others taught , have leſs Reaſon 
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tobe proud of it; and though ſome are able to 


confute the Errours of Ariſtotle , yet it is not 
by the ſtreagth of their own Reaſoning ;but the 
Truths their Arguments are grounded upon, are 
the EffeAs of Time and Chance. Without much 
Wit, a Man may diſpute for the Habitableneſs 
of the Torrid Zone, or prove Antipodes, ſince 
the former have been found inhabited by Navi- 
gators, and People have beea diſcovered to live 


on the ſide of the Globe oppoſite to ours. It will 


be no Argument for Pride, that a Man, now Teleſ- 
copes are invented, can ſnew that other Planets, 
beſides the Moon, ſhine with a borrowed Light, 
and that the Galaxy is no Meteor, or that Ve- 
nus hath her Full and Wain as well as the Moon, 
and that the Galaxy is made of a great many 
ſmail Stars, which the Naked Eye cannot diſ- 
cern. And of thoſe who overthrew the Anti- 
ent Aſtronomy none hath cauſe to boaſt, except 
Galileus who invented Teleſcopes: For ſince 
thoſe are found, it is no difficulty to ſee Moun- 
tains in the Moon, or by the Direction of the 
four Satellites of Jupiter, to reject the Septercury 
Number of the Planets,nor to diſcern by a good 
Glaſs, the Maſts and Sails in a Ship: though Car- 
teſius ſays, that Teleſcopes and Perſpectives were 
firſt found out by one Metius, a Dutch Specta - 
cle- Maker. And ſeyeral Diſcoveries in Phyſicks, 
are the Productions ofChance;notPhiloſophy , by 
which Gunpowder, & Glaſs were found out, & the 
Verticity of the Loadſtone, by which the Indies 
were diſcovered: To which we may add the Diſ- 
covery of the Milky Veſſels in the Meſentery, &c. 


And 
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And that which may abate the Pride of thoſe 
Corpuſcular Philoſophers is, that ſuppoſing ac- 
cording to that Hypotheſis , the Univerſe was 
a great Automaton, and all things were to be per- 
formed by the Motion or reſt, the ſize, or ſhape, 
ſcituation and texture of the Parts of Matter, 
when once theſe Principles are ſetled,thoſe that 
learn them, in accounting for other Phenomena, 
only gueſs by what kind of Motions theſe three 
or four Principles are varyed ; ſo that conſider- 
ing the World as a piece of Clockwork, a Na- 
turaliſt is but a Mechanitian, however the Parts 
may vary in ſize from thoſe of a Clock; and 
for a Naturaliſt to undervalue the ſtudy of Di- 
vine Truths, is as unreaſonable as for a Watch- 
maker to deſpiſe a Privy Counſellor, becauſe he 
underſtands his Trade ; or for a Ship Carpen- 
ter to undervalue an Admiral, who is acquain- 
ted with the Deſigns of his Prince, and 
_— about the moſt important Af- 
airs. 

The 1I1uſtrious Improver of Phyſicks Verulam 
who imployed the moſt Uſeful way to make 
diſcoveries, confeſſes, that what he did was 

artus temporis potius quam ingenis, and though 

e ſays his way of Philoſophizing does exequare 
ingenia, which | diſſent from; yet think the 
Principle of the Mechanical Philoſophy being 
once ſtated,and Phyſico-Mechanical Inſtrumeats 
being invented, a Man of Moderate parts may 
eaſily rectify the Errors of the Schools. And 
though the contrivance of the Inſtruments may 
require greater knowledg, yet when he hath 
got ſuch aſſiſtances, what he does upon that bot- 
tom cannot be of fo high a Rank. And as it * 


TheUſeful- 
neſs of the 
Mechani- 

cal Fhile- 
fephy confs- 
dered furs 
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be eaſy to overſet the er roneous Doctrin of the 
Schools, ſo when a way of explaining the Phe- 
nomena of Nature is found out,aad moſt of thoſe 
that are difficult have been accounted for, it is 
not ſo difficult to explaia the reſt by the ſame 
Hypotheſis, as to clear up ſeveral Theological 
Truths. And indeed, when Thorems have 
been once layed down and hints given, to ex- 
plain the reſt of thoſePhenomena may be delight- 
tul, but neither imploys ſo much Sagacity, nor 
argues ſo much Sublimity of Reaſon as to make 
a Man proud of it ; and ſuch endeavours rather 
deſerve Thanks and Praiſes than Admiration, 
which is due to the Founders of ſuch Hypotheſes, 
or the Authors of Uſeful Diſcoveries. 

And as ourKnowledg is veryShallow and Su- 
perficial,ſo it is not very Large, nor able to give 


tow andSu- us an Account of the Celeſtial or Subterraneal 


perficial. 


Parts of the World. In reſpect of the Globe, as 
there are a great many Plants and Animals as 
well as Minerals, which we know nothing 
of, ſo thoſe things we are employed about be- 
long only to the Shell or Superficial Part of the 
Globe, but what is contained within the Globe 
we know not; ſome think the Internal Parts of 
the Globe is Elementary Earth ; others think it 
fi-ry and the Place of Hell; others think the 
Centre of it a great Magnet; and the Carteſi- 
ans think the Globe was once a fixed Star, and 
though,degenerated into a Planet, it hath ſtill 
the ſame Nature, being only covered over with 
darkSpots, which condenſing, formed the Earth 
weliveon; each of which Opinions are as hard 
to prove falſe as true; for as it is reckoned 
Three Thouſand Five Hundred Miles to the 

Centre 
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Centre of the Earth, we have not yet been a- 
ble to penetrate above a Mile or two down- 
wards either into the Earth or Sea. And of 
thoſe vaſt Luminous Bodies we know much leſs, 
ſince we cannot be certain of their Bigneſs or 
Diſtance, there being no Paralaxes obſerved in 
the fixed Stars to meaſure them by : And the 
Copernicans not only make it ſome Hundred 
Thouſands of Miles, more than the Prolemeans, 
but Ricciolut makes the Diſtance a great deal 
greater, each aſſigning a diſtance ſuitable to his 

; Hypotheſis ; and as we are not ſure of their 
Diſtance, ſo we cannot be of their Bulk, ſince 
£ their appearing bigger than one another may 
F depend on their being at a greater or leſs Di- 
| ſtance, or from both their Diſtance and Big- 

| neſs. 

| And the Stars are ſo far diſtant from us, that Our R. 
ſeveral things are not ſo much as diſputed, as % bar 
| whether their Number is neither greater nor , 7 
leſs than it is? Why ſo many are ſo placed, that 
we can neither diſcern them by the Naked Eye, 
nor by Teleſcopes? Why there are more in 
ſome Parts of the Sky than in others? Why of 
ſuch different ſizes, and yet no more different? 
Why they are not placed ſo as to make up Con- 
ſtellations more handſomly ? To which ſeveral 
Queſtions might be added, as well as of the In- 
terſtellary Part of the Sky, which the Epicureans 
would have to be full, except where the Beams 
of Light penetrate, whilſt the Carteſians belie ve 

it to be full of an Ethereal Subſtance, So that 
our Knowledg is both very ſhort as well as ſhal- 
low; for the diſproportion of the Heavens is ſo 


great, that ſome think the Earth to be but as a 
25 point 
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point in reſpect ot che reſt; and others, that the 5 
great Orb it ſelf is but as a Point in compariſon 15 
of the Firmament. Nay, we are ignorant of ſo : 
many things relating to the Bodies aboye us, | 
' 


or below, that our Knowledg ſeems confined 
to a very ſmall part of that Phyſical Point, and 
though our Knowledg may highly gratify our | 
Minds, it ought not to make usProud;nor ought 
we to value that, ſo as to make us deſpiſe the 
| Knowledg of Spiritual things, 
God Al. But one thing more we ſhall add, to ſhew the 1 
— _ pre-eminence of Divine Studies above others, : 
he ſtudy of Which is, that it is thought to be ſo by the beſt 
Divinity. of Judges, even by God himſelf. Indeed were 
he that declared in favour of Divine Truths, F 
but moderately acquainted with the Secrets of } 
Phyſicks, or wereit an Angel, though not a 1 
bare Contemplator of the Works of God, a 
mere Naturaliſt might have an Excuſe, and a 
ſtronger Temptation to prefer Phyſicks. But 
when God himſelf, who made the World, and 
1 every thing in it, and perfectly underſtands his 
| Works, directs us to prefer the Study of Di- 
vinity, we cannot ſuppoſe, that he does it with a 
deſigu to diſparage Phyſicks, but knows perfe- 
| Aly what ſort of Knowledg we ought to covet 
| and value; but ſince he himſelf recommends 
that Study above the other, it is no Diſparage- 
ment to the Works of his Hands, that we pre- 
fer the other Study before it; and though he is 
to be admired for his viſible Productions, we 
ought to believe him when he tells of Truths 
more valuable than thoſe that reſpect the Ob- 


jets of our Senſes. | 


n 


But 
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But ſome prefer the Study of Phy licks, before Reputarien 
that of Divinity, becauſe it afforòs, as they think, £27 Phi- 
a durable and a more laſting Fame; but though as, 4 
Natural Philoſophy is highly reputable, yet the 76 
Study of it cannot ſecure ſuch a laſting Reputa- char by Di- 
tion; nor ſhould our ExpeRations of it, iuflu- vii. 
ence Men to undervalue the Study of Divinity; 
beſides a Naturaliſts acquiring Fame, is liable to 
more Inconveniences than are incident to Di- 
vines. To make this apparent we are to con- 
ſider, that a Man muſt either be a writer or 


for bear to print what he knows, and if a Man 


thinks to get Reputation without writing his 
Thoughts he may be eaſily miſtaken. For if 
he be known to have made Improvements, 
he will not want Viſits of the Curious; 
and if he ſhould affect Solitude, he will be 
courted by Letters; and theſe Methods 
will not prevail with him; he will provoke 
thoſe who are defeated of their Deſires and Ex- 
pectations, who inſtead of a good one will be 
apt to give him an ill Character, and will be 


apt to repreſent that he pretends to what he 


does not know. And if a Man be ingenious 
in Communicating what he knows, his 
Notions will be by ſome in danger of being ar- 
. and to ſecure their own Reputation 
will be apt to blemiſh his. And it a Man ſnould 
talk moderately of his Notions, and conceal 
ſome Part of them, this is not a ſure way to ſe- 
cure them; for moſt Men are ſo opinionative, that 
they think they know when they do but half 
underſtand a thing; and if they be told to a 
Man of Sagacity, he will be apt to make the 
Notion out, and aſſume k for his own. And if 
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he ſhould not be underſtood, becauſe not willing 
to explain himſelf fully, or becauſe the hearer 6 
| 
| 


does not give due attention, the danger is grea- * | 
ter, he being liable to have his Thoughts miſ- | 
8 repreſented, and made guilty of Errors, he is 
not concerned in; and when his Notions are not 
well repreſented, he is liable to have Errors and 
1 Extravagances imputed to him ; and if the | 
Perſon hath reputation, his Notions may be bla- 1 
ſted and ruined, As Fryar Bacon, Paracelſus and 
others, who by being repreſented as fearful, 
allother things ſaid of them were ſaid to be as 1 
Fabulous as that Report was. | 
The Incon- But if a Man to avoid ſuch inconveniences , 1 
vex;ences ſhould write Books, he may fall into hazards as lf 
of wrizi?9 had or worſe, For whether a Man writes Syſte- a 
Bet.. matically, publiſhing Bodies of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, or Methodical Treatiſes of ſome parts, 
or of any particular ſubject belonging to Phy- 
ſicks, Inconveniences will attend him. If he 
writes Syſtematically, he will be obliged to ſay 
ſomething that hath been ſaid before, which 
may be ingrateful to the Reader. Beſides, there 
are ſo many things we know nothing of, and 
others of which we know ſo little, that he will 
— de obliged to leave ſeveral things untreated of, 
or will be apt to write ſlightly or erroneoully. 
Beſides, Natural Philoſophy is ſo fruitful a Sub- 
4 ject, that every day diſcovers ſomething new 
| about it, ſo that a method ſuited only to what is 
known, can never laſt long proper. And there- 
fore new Syſtems may be made more adequate 
than the former. And though little new were 
< to be added, and it were more eaſie to alter than 
"DN to mend what had been ſaid, yet Novelty is fo 
2 in viting, 
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inviting, that oiten that alone is ſufficient to 
recommend them and ſometimes, as they ſay 
of Miſtreſſes, another is preferable to a hetter, 
And if a Man write looſe Tracts, he will be 
plundered by yſtematical writers, who will 
take what they like and place it to their own 
advantage more than his. And ſuch Metho- 
dical Books commoaly promiſe ſo much Com- 
pendiouſneſs, that they rather help the Memo- 
ry than the Underſtanding; and moſt will be 
apt to think, that the later writer hath taken 
what was requiſite, and hath orderly digeſted, 
what he hath extracted. And though this 
may be an Erroneous way, yet it prevails ſo 
much, that as Goldſmiths,who only giveShape 
and Luſtre,are eſteemed more thanRefiners who 
take painsto dig up the Oar and refine theMeta], 
ſo thoſe that take pains to make Diſcoveries and 
penetrate into theSecrets ofNature,are common- 
ly leſs regarded, than thoſe who by plauſible Me- 
thods, and a good Style, reduce what others 
diſcovered into convenient Syſtems, of a fit 
Bulk. But further, as the Method, ſo the 
Bulk ofBooks may be prejudicial to theAuthors 
Fame ; for if Books be large; they may be 
unaccurate, and a great many things mult be 
repeated, which have been ſaid before. And 
if the Books are ſmall, the Author having a 
Mind to publiſh- nothing but what is new and 
conſiderable, as the Excellency will ſoon diſ- 
perſe them. ſo the ſmallneſs of their Bulk will 
ſoon make them be loſt, and hard to be met 
with; ſo that in a little time they are either for- 
got, or their Memory is only preſerved in other 
Men's Writings ; who have more Induſtry than 

; Eft Judgment 
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Judgment in chuſing what is beſt, and thus 
an Author may be miſrepreſented for want 

of judgment in the Compiler. 
wantof And want of Judgment often prejudices the 
Fudgment Author who is cited, being either miſrepre- 
inQzeting, ſented by miſtake or defign, ſome delivering 
p96 mr their Opinions in a quite different Senſe. Some 
tore. Authors Writings have been traduced ont of 
hatred to their Perſoas or Religion,as if Truth 
would not be acceptable from an Enemy; or an 
Error in Religion would leſſen the value of a 
Philoſophical Notion : Nay ſome will cry down 
a Mans writings becauſe he 1s an Enemy to their 
Friend, though none of theirs, or becauſe he 
is eſteemed by their Enemies: and further, a 
Man's writings may be prejudiced by one that 
deſigned to honour him, ſome pralſing an Au- 
thor for one thing they have quoted from him, 
that they may diſguiſe what elſe they have ſtole 
from him that is better; which is more inge- 
nuous than to rail at ag Author which they are 

obliged to. 
Other O- But beſides theſe Inconveniences that may 
cafons of endanger a Naturaliſts Reputation, it is liable 
rhe decli- to other hazards depending on the Nature of 
_” Men, Opinions and Things. And Fir, Mens 
ing. Genius's andlaclinations differ in reſpect of Stu- 
dies, their Opinions being determined often 
likewiſe by external and accidental Cauſes. As 
when a Conſiderable Perſon is a Promoter or 
Diſcourager of particular kinds of Learning; 
and when one hath gained much applauſe by 
one kind of Study, others apply themſelves to 
| it in imitation or emulation, Thus the Repu- 


tation pf Cicero and the Encouragement of Au- 
guſtus 


i 
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guſtus brought Learning into requeſt, whereag 


the ſmall Encouragement among ſt ſucceeding 
Emperors made it leſs flouriſhing amongſt the 
Greeks than in Alexander's Time. And in the 
Decay of the Roman Empire, Natural Philoſo- 
phy and Mathematicks were much diſcouraged, 
Men's Genius being inclined to other Stydies, 
ſo that no Improvements were made for aboye 
a Hundred Years in Mathematicks or Pkyſicks : 
$0 that the certainty of Reputation is but ſmall, 
ſince the Science it ſelf may loſe it's Repute. A- 
nother Inconveniency to the Study of Philoſo- 
hy is the different Eſtimates Men may make of 
Hypotheſes, Sects and Ways of Philoſophizing; 
for before Ariſtorle, all the Philoſophers were 
Cor puſcularians, endeayouring tho' different 
ways to account for the Phenomena of Nature, 
and Qualities of Bodies, by their Bigneſs, Shape, 
Motion, &c. of the Minute Parts of Matter. 
Whereas Ariſtotle endeavoured to deduce them 
from the four firſt Qualities, aſcribing what 
could not be explained by them to occult Qua- 
lities and Subſtantial Forms, Principles eaſily 
named, bur hard to be underſtood ; and ha- 
ving thus reduced Phyſicks into a Narrow Com- 
paſs, and a Syſtem, which the Corpyſcularj- 
ans Modeſty made them backwards to do, by 
the Patronage of Alexander his Pupil, as well 
as the Credit of his Learning, as alſo by the ea- 
ſineſs of his Method; and his luck to have his 
Writings ſurvive thoſe of Democritut, when 

Charles the Great began to eſtabliſh Learnin 

in Europe, theſe Advantages for Seven hundre 
Years kept the Pere Philoſophy out of 
Repute, & the Schools 7 6 
3 88 
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is now again tevived, the other being rejected, 
and derided as precarious, unintelligible and 
uſeleſs; and though the Greek Philoſophers 
Uaiverſally taught that the World was made, yet 
Ariſt. was able by his Subtlety to introduce into 
theSchools of the Philoſophers, an ill grounded 
Opinion of theWorlds Eternity, which firſt 
theChriſtianDoctrin, and then both rightReaſon 
and that, pet ſwaded Men to reject. 

And who knows that the Corpuſcular Philo- 
ſophy will always have the ſame advantages and 
eſteem they have now; ſince Opinions have 


their Viciſſitudes as well as other things. So 


the Opiaion of the Wo d': Motion was increa- 
ſed in it's Repute by the Pythagoreans, yet af- 
terwards for 2000 Years it was laughed at, as 
falſe and ridiculous, yet it w:s again revived 
by Copernicus making a conſiderable progreſs a- 
mongſt Aſtronomers and Phiioſophers. And 
even Obſolete Errors are ſometimes revived, as 
well as Truths. So that that which in one Age 
is in diſrepute, the next may be revived &reign. 


Methods of But it is not only in the Credit of Men's O- 


Reaſoning 
in Philoſo- 
phy ſubj ect 
to Vici ſſi- 

tudes. 


pinions, but their Method of Reaſoning, that 
theſe Viciſſitudes happen; Democritus exerci- 
ſing himſelf in the Diſſection of Animals, or ap- 
plyed Mathematicks to explain the particular 
Phenomena of Nature, accounting for the Effects 
of Fire, by the Figure and Motion of it's parti- 
cular Cor puſcles; and though this way of 
Philoſophizing was in requeſt before Ariſtotle, 
and ſome foot-ſteps met with of it in his 
writings, yet his followers introduced a quite 
coatrary way of writing; for laying aſide the 
Uſe of Mathematicks, they entertain us with 


Diſputes 
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Diſputes of Objects of Phy ſicks, of the Materia 


Prima, Subſtantial Forms, Privation, Place, Ge- 
neration and Corruption; remaining after te- 
dious Diſcourſes, as much ſtrangers to the Na- 
ture of what they diſputed; giving not as ſa- 
tisfactory accounts of particular Bodies as the 
meaneſt Mechanicks. The uſefulneſs of this 
Philoſophy made my Lord FVerulam induſtri- 
ous to reſtore the Uſeful Method of the An- 
tients, which . thoſe induſtrious Phyſicians 
Gilbert and Harvey have been aſliſting in; fince 
whom Carteſius and Goſſendus have applyed Geo- 
metrical Problems to explain Phyſical Problems; 
and brought the Antient way of improving Na- 
tural Philoſophy by Mathematical and Experi- 
mental ways, into as much eſteera as ever. 


Another Reaſon why Phyſical Opinions may TheNarure 


of things 
ub j ect to 
eſſen the 
1 L k es, Reputation 
Figure, Bigneſs, Motion, &c. of Matter being / Na 


not be always in the ſame Requeſt, and pre- 


ſerve the Reputation of the Author, is the Na- 


ture of things; for the moſt general Priaciples, 


already laid; Reputation muſt be raiſed after, 
by ſubordinateHypotheſes and Theories; and it 
is very difficult to lay an Hypotheſis down, ſo 
that it may not be made doubtful or diſappro- 
ved by any thing that may be diſcovered after- 
wards : It being the Conditions of a good Hy- 
potheſis, that it agrees with other Phenomena, 
as well as thoſe it was made to explain; ſo that 
it muſt be agreeable as well with future Phæno- 
mena as preſent. And if we conſider how in- 
compleat the Hiſtory of Nature is yet, and how 
difficult it is to build upon ſuch incompleat an 
Hiſtory of Nature, and how by Induſtry and 
Chance, may be made new Diſcoveries which 
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are not yet thought of, which may coutute the 
Doctrins grounded upon what hath hitherto 
been obſerved. Thoſe who thought the Torrid 
Zone inhabitable, did not eſtabliſh their Noti- 
ons upon wild Reaſonings, and what they ſaid 
might yet be believed, had they not been diſ- 
proved by Navigation. The ſolidity of the Ce- 
leſtial Orbs was the Opinion of Aſtronomers 
and Philoſophers for 1000 Years; and yet a 
free Trajection hath been obſerved, of the Mo- 
tion of ſome Comets from one Orh to the other; 
and ſtrange Motions have been obſerved in the 
Planet Mars, being ſometimes obſcrved nearer 
and ſometimes more diſtant from the Sun: ſuch 
undiſcovered Phænamena by the Antients, have 
made the Moderns believe thoſe Orbs a fluid 
Ather. And though Parts ſo remote are the 
molt unlikely to ground Hypotheie on, or to 
diſapprove them, yet after the Prolemaick Sy- 
ſtem had heen approved ſeveral Ages, and the 
Copernicans and Tychonians agreed to it, as to 
Number of Planets, though they differed as to 
Order, yet by Galilezu,'s diſcoverics of the Sa- 
rellites of Jupiter, and Hugeniuss of a new Planet 
about Saturn, all the Aſtronomers have received 
the old ſeptenary Number of Planets, and 
taken in five, their Predeceſſors never dreamed 
of. So the paſſage of the Chyle was a long time 
miſtaken, till by new diſcoveries, new paſlages 
were aſſigned it. r 

The Cauſes And not only the Qualities and Attributes, 
ef things but the Cauſes of things may alſo, by new and 
Nen the accidental Diſcoveries, diſprove the Reputation 


es Hein. of long approved Opinions. Quicklime grow- 


7. ing hot upon the affuſion of Water, * a 
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long time deen the grand Argument to prove 
Antiperiſtaſie, yet that hath been ſhewn errone- 
ous by fiading the ſame Effect upon pouringHot 
Water on it inſtead of Cold. So Water Con- 
gealed hath been ſuppoſed to beCondenſed up- 
on Congelation, yet we have elſewhere fhewn, 
that Ice is Water expanded, and takes up more 
room than whilſt it was unfroze. And though 
Nature's abhorrency of a Vacuum hath been be- 
lieved ever ſince Ariſtoties time, yet the Torre- 
cellian Experiments ſhewing the Weight and 
Spring of the Air, it appears, that. thoſe Phene* 
mena in the aſcent of Water in Pumps and os 
thers may be explained without it, by the Weight 
and Elaſtick Power of the Air. And in Practi- 
cal Inventions, xhere the Fact ſeems evident, may 
by new diſcoveries ſhew leſs compleat than they 
were thought to be. It hath been believed, that 
by ſucking Pumps and Syphons, Water might 
be raiſed to any height, but by the diſappoint- 
ment of Pumpmakers and Experiments made af- 
ter;it appears, that Water will not riſe above 
35 Foot, nor Quickſilver ſo many Inches. And 


As in the Invention of Weather - Glaſſes, ſo much 


applanded and uſed, as it hath been the trueſt 
ſtandard of the Heat and Cold of Weather, ſo 


it ſeems liable to no fear of deceiving us. For 


it is evident, when the weather is cold, the Wa- 
ter riſes higher than in Summer and other Sea- 
ſons ; but upon the application of your warm 
hand to the top of the budble, the Water will 
be depreſſed, by the Air being rarifyed; but 
upon the removal of your hand, when it grows 
cold again, the Water will evidently aſcend a- 
gain. And yet finding the Air hath an evident 

weight, 
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weight, and that it varies uncertainly, I have 
made it appear, that theſe open Thermome- 
ters are not to be relyed on, ſince the Liquor 
is made to riſe & fall, not as commonly ſuppo- 
ſed; by the heat and cold of the ambient 
Air but by the weight of Atmoſphere according 
to it's different Gravity, which variation con- 
ſiderably afte&s the Weather-Glaſs. To this 
we ſhall add, that ifa Man ſhould contrive a 
new Inſtrument, notwithſtanding he may uſe 
it many Years with good ſucceſs, yet in many 
more, the Inſtrument may be found fallacious ; 
as he who firſt uſed the Magnetick Needle to 
find the Meridian Line, might well ſuppoſe it 
to point directly North and South, or declining 
two or three degrees; & that he had found out, a 
way to diſcover a Meridian Line, which we now 
find it may deceive us in, the Needle declining 
in many places, and in Tract of Time declining 
in the very ſame place. From whence it ap- 
pears, that it is far leſs eaſie than ſome think 
to be ſure that they ſhall have the praiſes of fu- 
ture Ages, than that though they have them they 
ſhall be ſure to continue them. Nothing ſeem- 
Ing to contribute more to the undervaluing the 
Study of Divinity, than the ExpeQation of a 
preſent as well as a future Fame from the Study 
of Phiſiology. 
The purſait But thongh we ſhould be ſure that the purſuit 
of the Stu- Of that ſtudy would ſecure us both Reputation 
dy of Divi- now and for the Future, yet that ought not to 
nity hin- encourage us to ſlight the Study of Divinity. 
w-_ 3 *he For the Study of Divinity hinders us not from 
ment of attaining the Knowledg of Nature; for Men of 
Philoſophy. Parts may with ſucceſs apply themſelves 4 4 
| "APIS | | tudy 
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Study ot ſome thing elſe; and but few have their 
Thoughts ſo employed with one Study, but if 
they have inclinations to purſue it they will 
find time to excel in it. Copernicus was 
a Church-Man , and Gaſſendus was a Doctor 
of Divinity, and Clavius and ſeveral others of 
the Jeſuits have ſtudyed Mathematicks ſucceſs- 
fully as well as Divinity. And Scheiner, Aquilo- 
nius, Kirber, Shottus, and others, have Study'd 
Opticks as well as other Parts of Philoſophy. 

And Ricciolus, who wrote that large Volum of 
the Alma Geſtum Novum, was both a Divine and 
a Profeſſor of Divinity; and ſeveral of our 
Engliſh Eccleſiaſticks, both ſolid Divines and 
Excellent Preachers would have been equal with, 
if they had not exceeded Pythagoras and Euclid, 
or Anaxagoras & Epicurus, and ſome even Ar- 
chimedes and Democritus. And though Induſtry 
and Curiolity may be employed in Phyſicks, that 
ſhould not be the Ultimate End of our ſtudies. 
David was as skillful in Muſick, as thoſe that 
only cndeavoured to pleaſe themſelves in it. A- 
mos 6.5. though we may preſume, that he en- 

deavoured to apply it to the Service of the Tem- 
ple, and to celebrate the Praiſes of God with 


it. And ſince the Heathen Philoſophers cour- 


ted Moral Vertue for her own ſake, yet they 
advanced it not ſo high, as the Heroick Practi- 
ces of the true Chriſtians, who in the higheſt 
Practices of Vertue aim'd to pleaſe & enjoy God. 
Why ſhould Natural Kaowledg be ſo eagerly 
purſued, and fo proſperouſly by thoſe who on- 
ly ta pleaſe themſelves with it, rather than 
thoſe who are inclined;to purſue it, that by 
theirDiſcoveries in the Works of God, —_ 

elves 
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ſelves and others may be invited, not only b 
the pleaſantneſs of the Knowledg, but dy a diſ- 
poſition to admire and praiſe God , whoſe 
Goodneſs is equal to his Wiſdom, and declares 
that tboſe that Honour him, be will Honour, 1 Sam. 
2. 30. | 
And as a Man that hath only a reſpect, with- 
out being in Love with a fair Lady, may have 
a true and perfect, though indiſcompoſed with 
the Idea of her Face, ſo an inquiſite Contempla- 
tor of Nature, may be able to underſtand 
ior, without making her his Miſtreſs or I- 
ol. 

But to proceed, the Study of Divinity may 
give a Man a Reputation as well as that of Phi- 
loſophy. For though the Fundamental Arti- 
cles of Religion are evident as well as impor- 
tant, yet ſeveral Points in Divinity and Paſſages 
in Scripture, are hard to be explained, and will 

exerciſe the Abilities of the greateſt Wits, and 
give them opportunities to ſhew that they are 
ſo;Several of them being verySublime in Nature; 
as the Nature, Attributes and Decrees of God; 
which are difficult to the ſhallow Underſtandings 
of Men; and ſeveral things which are not ob- 
ſcure in their Nature are made ſo by our Igno- 
rance, of the Languages they were wrote in, 
as well as the diſtance of Ages and Countries, 
where things were recorded to have been done. 
So that it requires as much Learning and Judg- 
ment to make it evident,what time things were 
done in,as to demonſtrate other things inNature. 
And we ſee St. Auſtin, St. Hierom, and Origen 
have acquired as much Reputation as Empedectes, 
Anaxagoras or Zeno; and Grotins, Salmatins * 
3 N r. 
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Dr. /Mede have advanced their Credit as much 
by expounding T exts of Scripture, as Facaſto · 
rius by his Book de Simpathia and Antiparhia, 
Levinus Lemnius de occultis rerum Miraculis, Car- 
danus de Subtilitate, or Fernelius de abditis rerum 
Cauſis. And it will add to the Reputation, which 
Theological Diſcoveries and Illuſtrations may 
contribute to a Man, that the Importance of the 
Subjects, and the eagerneſs with which ſome 
Men purſue them, either for the ſake of Piety, 
Intereſt, Learned Truths , or to defend what 
they have taught for Truth, makes more Men 
zealous in the purſuit of ſuch Studies, than thoſe 
of Philoſophy ; which few in their own Opi- 
nions are fit to judge of, or much concern 
themſelves for. The writings of Calvin, Socinus, 
Bellarmin, &c. being more Famous and more 
Studied than Telefius, Severinus, Danus, and o- 
ther Innovators in Natural Philoſophy, And 
Eraſtus was far more Famous for a ſmall Tra& 
againſt Particular Forms of Government than 
his elaborate Phyſical Diſputations; and there 
are ſcarce fiveControverſies in Phy ſicks ſo much 
diſputed for, as the five Articles of the Remon- 
ſtrants. 


But ſuppoſing, that to purſue the Study of The Study 
Divinity, the Acquiſt of Reputation was to be of Divini- 
neglected, yet this ought not to deter us from 7 #9%27+- 


it; for where the Caſe debated is, whether we 


ferred be- 
fore the 


are to obey or pleaſe God, rather than follow 7,[>:- 
other things, we may apply that of the Prophet Hf R- 
to the Jewiſh King, who being perſwaded from len. 


aſſiſting an Idolatrous Army of 1ſraelztes, and 
anſwering he ſhould looſe more by ſo doing, than 
the hire or a whole Army, had this anſwer _ 

the 
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the Prophet. The Lord is able to give thee far 
more than this, 2 Chron. 25. 9. St. Paul who had 4 
endured ſo much for the Truths ſake, when he f 
had a Glimpſe of the recompence of reward, ſays, [ 
that he finds upon caſting up of the Account (avyi'= ö 
town being an Arithmetical Word made uſe of) 
that the ſufferings of this preſent time are not wor- 
thy to be compared with the 1 that is to be re- 
vealed in us, Rom. 8. 18. And if all the Perſe. + 
cutions the Chriſtians ſuffered were not ſuitable, , 
Luke 21. 1 f. to that Glory, it would out ballance | 
what we can undergo at the preſent; to loſe 
an advantage being only a Negative Affliction, 
and not an actual Suffering. Chriſt declared 
that whoever gave his followers a Cup of Cold 
Water upon his Account ſhould not be unre- 
warded ; and when they asked what ſhould be 
done to them that left all to follow him, he 
told them of Thrones, as an exceeding recom- 
pence. And God's Goodneſs is indeed ſo ex- 
traordinary, as well as his Treaſure, that he is 
not only forward: to reward the ſmalleſt, but 
able to recompence the greateſt Services. So- 
lomon had the :reateſt Opportunities in ſatiſ- 
fyiag his deſires either to obtain Fame or any - 
thing eiſe, yet when God bid him, Ak what 1 
ſhall give thee, 1 Kings 3. 5, he declined the Am- 
bitious deſires of the things of this Life, for 
thoſe which might quality him to ſerve and 
praiſe God. And even He who being in the form 
of God, thought it not Robbery to be equal with God, 
Phil. 2. 6, and forſook Heaven to be temp- 
ted on Earth, and more than all the Kingdoms 
of the World and the Glory of them; for the Foy that 
was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, and pee 

| the 
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the Shame, as if Heaven was a reward, far a- 
bove Honours, and a recompence enough to en- 
| courage us to embrace Torments. He that de. 
clines the applauſe of Men, for the Truth of 
8 God, will not forbear to gather what is imma- 
tare, though by walting Gods time, they would 
| be full ripe and wholeſom. That inmarceſcs- 
ble Crown promiſed to them who by Patient Conti- N 
muxance in well doing ſeek for Glory and Honour. 
N Rom. 2. 7. will highly recompence a fading 
| Wreath upon Earth, where Reputation is as un- 
deſervedly got as loſt, whereas in Heaven Ce- 
leſtial Honours ſecure their Title to them. And 
as our Saviour bid his Diſciples rejoyce, when 
they were treated with Calumny and Perſecuti- 
on, bec auſe their reward is great in Heaven. Mat. 
F. 11, 12. we may conclude, that the hopes 
of a happy State hereafter, without applauſe 
here, may afford more ſatisfaction, than ap- | 
uy without that hope; ſo that we have no ö 
eaſon to complain of the Study of Divinity, 
which perſwades us to quit a Tranſitory Fame | 
for Solid and Eternal Glory, | 


C HA P. III. 


Of the Excellency and Ground's of the Corpuſ- 
calar or Mechanical Philoſophy. 


Ber we proceed to ſhew the Excellences har Cor- 
of the Corpuſcular Philoſophy above the / 
Ariſtotelian, or Principles of the Chymiſts, it — 
may be requiſite to obſerve, that when we you mended. 

0 
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of the Corpuſcular Philoſophy, we are tar from 


ſuppoſing with the Epicureans,that Atoms meet 
ing in an Infinite Vacuum are capable of pro- 
ducing the World, and all the Phænomena in it. 
Nor do we with the Moderns, that God BG 


put the whole Maſs of Matter into a continu 


Motion, they were able by their unguided Mo- 
tions, to form ſuch a Syſtem. But we are ur- 
ging ſuch Philoſophy as extends only to things 
Cor poreal, diſtinguiſhing oetwixt the Original 
of things, and the ſucceeding Courſe of Nature, 
which informs us in reſpe& of the former, that 
God gave Motion to Matter, and fo guided their 
Parts, as they might convene iato a World, ac- 
cording to his deſign; and eſtabliſhed ſuch Laws 
of Motion, as are commonly called the L aws of 
Nature. And this being ſaid as to the former, 
in reſpect of the later we teach, that the Uni- 
verſe being once formed by God, and the Laws 
of Motion being ſetled and continued by the 
Concourſe of Divine Providence, all Phenomena 
are Phyſically produced, by the Mechanical Af- 
fections of Matter, according to Mechanical 


Laws. But to proceed, to the particulars 


The Clear- 
neſs of it's 
Principles 

and Expli- 
C4arions, 


that may recommend the Corpuſcular Philoſo- 
phy. a 

The firſt thing that may recommend the 
Cor puſcular Philoſophy, is the Clear neſs of it's 
Principles and Explications. The Peripateticks 
are perplexed with latricate Diſputes about 
Matter, Privation, Subſtantial Forms, and their 
Eductions. And the Chymiſts are at a loſs to 


give Definitions of their Principles conſiſtent 


with one another; not to mention the Intrica- 
cy of their DoQrin about the Arc hæas, Gas, Baſs, 
Ge 
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&c. which may well make theic Expreſſions ob- 
ſcure, when their. Conceptions ate ſo. The e- | 
fore it cannot be expected, that their Explica- 
tions ſhovld be (intelligible, which are made 
by ſuch Principles; and indeed many of them 
| are ſo general and flight and fo hard to he Un- 
; derſtbod, that they cannot eaſily be applyed, to 
. articuler Phenomena ; and in tome ot the more 
ubtle Diſcourſes of the Feripatericks, they are 
ſo ſuperficial that they ſeem more like Painters 
than Philoſophers, and make Meu rather think 
they ſee Caſtles and Towns, than preſent any 
folid Buildings, the whole being compoſed of 
Superficial Colours and Art. But in the Core 
puſcular Philoſophy, our meaning is eahly Un- 
deritood, when we talk of Local Motion, Reſt, 
Bigneſs, Shape, Order, Scituation ant Conte xte 
of the Parts of Mutter; aad the Accounts dedu- 
ced from them are ſo clear, that the Periparericks 
and Chymiſts acquieſce in the Explications, and 
feek no further; When the Effect ſeems to be 
produced by ſome hidden Form, or an Occult 
Quality. And the Axiſtorelians, who aſcribe 
the Motions of the Celeſtial Orbs to intelligen- 
ces, do not account for Eclipſes by any Agency 
of theirs. And we make a Jeſt of thoſe Indians, 
who endeavour to relieve the diſtreſſed Cumi- 
naries, whom they ſuppoſe to be in ſome fain- * 
ting Fit, by the ratliag of Inſtruments: for 
when we know that an Eclipſe depends on an 
Interpoſition of the Moon, betwixt the Light 
and the Earth, we need no other trinciples to 
explain it. And when the Image ofa Man is 
| caſt into the Air by a Spherical Concave Look- - 
| ing-Glaſs, ſome take it for Witchcraft, yet 
* 688 Catoptricus 
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dation, &c. 


Catoptricus without Ariſtotle Or Paracelſus, tells 
us, it is done by a reflection of the Beams of 
Light, made convergent according to Op- 
tical Laws. But theſe Corpuſcular Principles 
are rather denyed, not becauſe the Explications 
are not clear, but becauſe they think they are 
applicable but to a few things. 2 

The next thingthat may recommend Mechanĩ- 
cal Principles is, that the Number of Principles 
cannot be fewer than Matter and Motion; for 
Matter without Motion is unactive, a Body be- 
ing incapable without Motion to exerciſe any 
Add ion, or to undergo any Alteration, though 
it may modify the Action of the Body that 
moves againſt it. Nor can any Principles be 
more primary, than Matter and Motion, for 
either both were at once created; or if Matter 
were eternal, Motion muſt be occaſioned by 
ſome Supernatural Immaterial Agent, or it 
muſt flow from the Nature of Matter it belong- 
ed to. Further, there can be no Principles 
more Simple, than Matter and Motion, nei- 
ther being to be divided into any thing, which 
may argue a Compoſition. | 

The next thing that recommends theſe prin- 
ciples is, their Comprehenſiveneſs. The reſult 
then of one part of Matter in Motion againſt a- 
nother, is, either to force it into it's Bulk, or 
to divide it into parts of a determinate Merion 
Hgure, Size, Poſture, Reſt, Order or Texture, 
the two firſt of which are capable of a vaſt va- 
riety. For the figure muſt either be one of the 
five regular Geometrical ones, or a Species of 
Solid ones. wiz. a Cone; Cylinder, &. or irre- 
gular as Hoops, Feathers, Cc. And as the Fi- 


gure 
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gure may de various, ſo the Motion of ſuch 
parts may be 595 tod, by different Tendences or 
degris ofCeicrity,as alſo being with or without 
Rotation, and othei Circuwſtances, which may 
vary Modifications, as the different lines it moves 
in, being Circular, IIlip ical, Parabolical, Hy- 
perbolical, Spiral, &c. A crooked Line may be 
compounded of two or three other Motious; 
fo that a great many ſort of Curves may be 
made of Compoſitions and Decompoſitie 
ons. 

And if a ſingle particle of Matter, by only 
two Mechanical Affections, may be diverſifyed 
ſo many ways, what a vaſt Number of Varie- 
ties muſt retult from tne Compoſitions and 
Decompoſitions of a thouſand invitible Cor- 
puſcles, that may be compounded ia one ſingle 
Body, and each of them :ndowed with two or 
three of the firtle principles above mentioned; 
ſince the Compolition may de yet further diver- 
ſifyed, by the Texture of them coovening in- 
to a Body, endowed with it's own Bigneſs, 
Shape and Pores ; and not only act, but is acted 
upon ſeveral ways, by virtue of it's place a- 
mongſt other Bodies. So that if we do but 
conſider, an innumerable Diverſities way ariſe 
from a ſmall Number of Compohtions. And 
thoſe who think that the Mechauical Principles, 
can only account for the Phenomena of a Part of 
Natural Phyloſophy, as Staticks, Hydroſtaticks, 
Cr. but cannot be applyed to all the Phenomena 
of Material things, may as well ſay, that the 
Four and Twenty Letters may make up 
the Words in one Book, or one Language, 
but cannot compound all the Words in a 
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Library; or in all the Languages in the 
World. | We 
And as there are ſome, who, obſer vids the 


2 conſi- force of ſize, ſhape and ſcituation, &c. in En- 
dered. 


gins, allow the Power of Mechanical Princi- 
ples in Bodies of a conſiderable Bulk, and evi- 
dent Mechaniſm, and may therefore ſucceſs- 
fully account for ſuch Phænomena, yet they think 
they cannot be applyed to the Minute Tran- 
ſadtions of inviſible Parts of Matter, and there- 
fore refer ſuch Phænomena to Subſtantial Forms, 
and real Qualities. But the Laws of Matter 
and Motion take place both in ſmall as well as 
great Portions of Matter ; each having their 
determinate Bulk and Fipure ; and if you view 
a grain of Sand with aMicroſcope, it will appear 
that each hath it's own ſize and ſhape, as well 
as groſſer Bodies. And if you let fall, a Stone 
and a tebdle from the Top of a high place, the 
{mall one accelerates it's Motion in Deſcent as 
well as the great one, and the ſame Rules of Mo- 
tion are obſervable in Cannon, as in ſmaller 
Shot. And though Nature uſes more curious 
Rules than Art; and an Artiſt according to 
the Quantity of Matter, and the things he de- 
ſigns may make uſe of different Inſtruments, yet 
makes Work of the ſame Nature, though of 


different Bulk, where there is the like, though 


not equal Art and Motion. As a Smith forges 
great Barrs or Wedges, and makes ſtrong 
Chains, but with leſs Inſtruments, makes ſmall 
nails and filings, and wich ſmaller Inſtruments, 
can make Links ſo fine, that they might be faſte- 
ned to a Flea, which may be moved by it. So 
that to deny the Principles of Mechaniſm, — 
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take place in ſmall Bodies as well as great ones; 
would be the ſame as to allow them in a Town 
Clock, but not in a Watch; or becauſe the 
Globe of the Earth is ſeven or eight Thouſand 
Miles in Diameter, that Mag netical Laws are 
not to be allowed in a ſmall] Load ſtone; yet we 
find this ſmall Globe hath it's Pores, Equators, 
Meridians and other Magnetical Properties 
as well as the Globe of the Earth. 

They that make uſe of ſuch Principles to re- 
ſolve Phenomena, as Subſtantial Forms and real 
Qualities, that are Agents, whichact we know not 
how;when they tell us of indeterminate agents as 
the Soul of the Morld. the Uni verſalspirit; the Plaſtick 
Power, in ſome Caſes they may tell us ſome 
thing, but not ſatisfactory to thoſe that want 
to know, not only the General Agent, but by 
what means and after what manner the Phænome- 
non is produced, Sennertus tells us of Diſeaſes by 
Incantations, but that would be but an inſa- 
tisfactory Account to one that was ill, to be told 
he was bewitched; nor will he reſt ſatisfyed, if 
the Symptoms can be aſcribed to another Cauſe, 
as Hyſterick Fits, Epilepſies, Convulſions, &c. 
And if it cannot be referred to thoſe, he will 
endeavour to account for them, by conſidering 
the Nature of the Morbifick Matter; and the 
Structure of Human Bodies with other concur. 
ring Cauſes ; and it would be but little Satisfa- 
Aion in knowing the Nature of a Watch, and 
Reaſon of it's Motions to be told, that ſuch a 
Man madeit ; or to know the Nature of anEccho 
to be informed that it was a Man and a Wood 
or a Vault that occaſioned it. 
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But to conſider the chiet Reaſon, why ſome 
agree not to the Corpuſcular Philoſophy it 
is that it pretends to ſuch Univerſal Priuciples, 


nuch deny- and ſo Mathematical, that no Phyſical Hyper heſis 


ea nnd 
2 30 ed. 


The Flato- 

nick Hypo- 
theſis ex- 

plained. 


can compare with it. But if theſe Principles 
are ſo univerſal, they rather include than ex- 
clude any other Eypotheſis founded in Nature; 
and thoſe that are rather diſpoſed to unite than 
multiply Sects, will find them deducible from, 
and reconcileab}? to them; for ſuch Hypotheſes 
will account for Phenomena, either by a deter- 
miiate Number of Ingredieats, as the Tria Pri- 
ma of the Chymiſts, or by ſome general Agent, 
as the Platonuick Soul of the World, or an Univer- 


ſal. Spirit, or both together. 


As to thoſe that pretend to ſome general A- 
gent, in explaining difficult P hænomena, we are 
not to conſider ſo much wuat the Agent is, or 
does, as what Alterations the Patient under- 
goes, to produce the propoſed Phænomena, and 
after what manner thoſe Effects are brought a- 
bout; ſo that a Mechanical Philoſopher conſi- 
dering that one part of matter can but act upon 
another, by Local Motion, or it's Effects, we 
muſt conclude, that if the Agent be not Phyſi- 
cal, it cannot explain Phanomera Phyſically; 
and if it be Intelligible and Ehyſical, it is redu- 
cible to matter, and ſome of it's Catholick Af - 
fections. And then the indefinite Indiviſibility 
of the matter, the great Efficacy of Motion, 
and great Variety of Coalitions, and Stru- 
cures of minute inſenſible Corpuſcles, being 
conſidered, it cannot be impoſſible to make it 
out by Mechanical Corporeal Agents; however 
ſubtle, diffuſed or active, if really exiſtent in 
4% . 4 | Nature, 
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Nature, by what Name ſoever it is called or 
diſguiſed. - The Carteſian Materia Subtilis is e- 
vidently a Subſtance and as univerſally diffuſed, 
as the Univerſal Spirit of the Spagyriſts or the 
Anima Mundi of the Platoniſts. But further, 
whether the phyſical Agent be inanimate or 
not, altogether Corporeal, or united with an 
Intelligent Subſtance, the phyſical Changes will 
be affected much after the ſame manner. As if 
Corn be ground to Meal, the Mill-ſtones, their 
Motion and Structure muſt be much the ſame z 
and the Corn will undergo a various Contrition, 
let the Mill that ground it be what it will, that 
is, turned by Water, Wind or a Brute, or 
Rational Agent. And if an Angel ſhould Work 
a Change ina Human Body, we cannot conceive 
how he ſhould do it without Local Motion, ſince 
if nothing was miſplaced it muſt be juſt as it 
was before. 

As for the Chymiſts, that would deduce 
Compleat Natural Philoſophy, from Salt, Sul- 
phur and Mercury, or any Number of Ingredi- 
ents, they may conſider, that the Material 
Parts ofBodies conſidered as quieſcent thiags,can 


account for but a ſmall Part of the Phenomena of 


Nature, and therefore they maſt be obliged to 
ſuppoſe them to be active, which they cannot 
be without Local Motion, and the reſults of 
that, attended with Parts of various ſizes and 
ſhapes; ſo that the greateſt part of the Pheno- 
mena, cannot be explained, without the Aſſiſt- 
_ ance of the Mechanical and more comprehen- 
ſive Affections of Matter, eſpecially Local Moti- 
on. Indeed Salt, Sulphur and Mercury are to 
be obtained by Fire from a great many Bodies, 
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and it may be of uſe fo a Natur alilt to know, 
that a Body abounds with much Salphur, 
whence it will be probable that the Bod) in 
which ſuch Qualities are predominant, may be 
ſaid, to have the Effects reſulting from the pre- 
domiaancy of ſoch a br inciple. But though 
Chymical Explications are ſometimes moſt ob- 
Vious and ready, yet they help to explain but 
a very few Po&2omena ; aud leſs Fundamentally 
and ſatistactorily wan the Mechanical Princi- 
ples. for the Principle of Sulphur mult owe it's 
Q alides to Particles of a convententSize,Shape, 
Motion or Reit, and a peculiar Contexture, 
which are Mechanical Affections of Matter in a 
due Coalition. This may he further illuſtra- 
ted by what happens in Artificial Fire Works; 
tor though Gunpowder is the main Ingredient, 
and ſeveral of the Phenomens depeud on a diffe- 
rent Quaatity of it in the Compoſition; yer it's 
diſp9iitton to take fire, and to explode, depend 
on a Mechanical Contexture of more Simple 
Parts of Matter, as Mitre, Charcoal, and Sul- 
pow: And though the Chymilts take Sulphur 
or a Hypoſtatical Principle, it's Imflanimabllity 
is owing to more Simple and Primary Parti- 
cles. Chymiſts allowing it to abound: with 
an Inflammable Salt, and contains ſome Ter- 
reſtrial Parts, en in.: 
If it be alledged, that the Reſults of Chymi- 
cal Analyſes are ſiuple Bodies and irreſoluble; 


this appears erronzous fon what we have 


ſhewa elſewhere of Salts, Sulphurs, or Mercury, 
which are compoſed of more primitive Porti- 


ons of Matter; and compounded Bodies are as 


dichcultly reſoluble, as thoſe they call fimple 
bs 44 Bodies, 
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Bodies, as for luſtatce , Green Glaſs which is 
much more durable; and ſome Amets will be ea- 
ſily vitrifyed in the Fire, retaining ſtill their Na- 
ture, and often times their Colour; which is a 
compounded Body, made of Salt, Powder of 
Pebble or Sand and calcined Tin, and if it is 
not white, is tinged with ſome Mineral. But 


ſuppoſing the Hy poſtatical Principles irreſoluble, 


the Effects aſcribed to them cannot be produced 
out, without Local Motion. Nor would it be 
an Argument againſt the Cor puſcularian Philo- 
ſophy, ſhould god ies be reſolved, by ſome finer 
and purer Analyſis, into more or leſs Princi- 

les, as ſome iſſert, that all Bodies may be re- 
olved into Fire. Nor would Helmont's Alha> 
beſt have any better Effect, though he pretended 


to reduce Stones into Salt equiponderant with 


the Mineral, and reduce that as well as other 
Bod ies 1ato inſipid Water: For whatever the 
Number of Principles are, they muſt conſiſt of 
inſenſible Corpuſcles of particular bulks and fi- 
gures, from the contexture of which thoſe Prin- 
ciples reſult, And even the Allabeſtical reſults as 
Salts, depend upon Mechanical Principles, the 
Solidity and Taſtes of Salts, reſulting from the 
ſtiffneſs, ſharpneſs and other Mechanical Afﬀe- 
ctions of the minute Particles of Matter; and 
if this Salt is reduced into inſipid Water, this 


may be done by a further Comminution of the 


Parts, and by wearing of thoſe Edges, which 
before briskly affected the Organ of Taſte , 
Fluidity and Firmneſs depending on the two 
grand Principles of Reſt and Motion; the Agi. 
tation or Reſt, the looſer contact or ſtricter co- 
heſion of Parts being ſufficient to make a wm 
P . 5 nl 
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fluid at one time and ſolid at another; ſo that 
ſhould Chymiſtry diſcover other Homogenuous 
Subſtances, theſe new ones would be as recon- 
cileable to the Corpuſcular Principles,and ſtand 
in need of the more Catholick Principles, eſpe- 
cially Local Motion. And without the help of 
Mechanical Principles, and their Affections of 
Matter, the beſt Hypotheſes that have been 

itched upon have proved deficient, aſſigning 

uch common and indefinite Cauſes in their 
Explications, as are not ſatisfactory to an in- 
quiſitive Perſon; and if they aſſign particular 
Cauſes, they are ſo precarious, and liable to be 
diſproved by Circumſtances or Inſtances, as 
diſagree with their Doctrin. Vet thoſe who 
eſpouſe ſuch Hypotheſes need not be afraid to 
allow the Mechanical Principles their Preroga- 
tive, ſince they are reconcileable to their own 
Principles, if theſe agree with the Phænomena 
they are applyed to ; thoſe being ſubordinate 
to the Corpuſcular Philoſophy, by whoſe Me- 
chanical Affections Univerſal Matter may be 
variouſly compounded and decompounded; for 
if ſuch a variety of Buildings may be contrived 
of the ſame Bricks, how much more may a great 
variety of Ingredients be formed, by the vari- 
ous Contextures and Coalitions of parts of Mat- 
ter not of the ſame, but different ſizes and ſhapes. 
And without denying the Corpuſcular Philoſo- 
phy, the minute Ingredients of thoſe ſubordi- 
nate Principles, may be ſo firmly connected, as 
ſcarce ever to be ſeparated ; as Mercury and 
Gold may be variouſly diſguiſed, yet reduced 
to their priſtine Forms. Thus Glaſs and Amet 
retain their Natures in the vitrifying mm of 
+ Fire; 
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þ Fire; and common Glaſs will neither be wor- 
1 ked upon by Ag. Fortis nor A Regis though the 
/ former diſſolves Mercury and the later Gold. 2s 
From what hath been ſaid it may appear, that 779% 
beſides Rational Souls, Immaterial Subſtances , p gone) 
| numbered amongſt Natural Agents, have un- Zelp to er- 
þ known ways of working, & tho' they may help 1 Phy- 
1 to conſtitute and effect things, they will but lit- c Cau- 
; tle contribute to ſhew how they are effected; ſo ]“ 
j that however Natural things are conſtituted, 
they are only to be explained by Mechanical 
Principles; for though we ſhould allow with 
the Ariſtotelians, that the Planets were made of 
a Quinteſſential Matter, and moved by Angels 
or immaterial Intellegegces, yet to explain their 
Progreſlions and Retrogradations as well as Sta- 
tions, and other Phenomena, we are obliged to 
have recourſe to Eccentricks, Epicicles, &c. 
and Elliptical and other Lines of Motion; and in 
other Theories, where Motion, Figure, and o- 
ther Mechanical Affections are employed. But 
of Material Principles there are none but what 
may be reduced to Mechanical Principles as 
ſubordinate to them. And when the Chymiſt 
ſnews, that Bodies are compounded of their 
Ingredients, the Corpuſcular Philoſophy will 
ſhew, that the Qualities of their Principles de- 
pend on their peculiar Textures, and the Me- 
chanical Affections of their Particles. And be- 
cauſe Chymiſtry produces a great many Bodies 
uncommon, as well as their Operations, to af- 
firm, that they cannot be accounted for by the 
Mechanical Principles of Philoſoyhy, is the ſame 
thing as to aſſert, that the vaſt Variety of Tunes 
in Muſick Books, or their Notes, have no de- 
| pendance 
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pendance on the Scale of Muſick; or as if, be- 


cauſe beſides Mombuſſes, Rhomboidi, Trapexiums, 


Cc. and a great many regular and irregular Po- 
Hgons, one ſhould maintain, that there are a- 
mongſt them Rectilinear Figures, which caanot 
be reduced to Triangles, or have affections which 
might overthrow Euclids Doctrin of Triangles 
and Polygons. ; | 
To what we have ſaid, we ſhall only add, 
that as Mechanical Principles are preferable to 
others for their clearneſs, ſo they have of late 
been ſucceſsfully applyed to explain ſeveral dif- 
ficult Phenomena, before aſccibed to occult Qua- 
lities; and when it is further improved,no doubt 
but it will be applyed 's explain more difficult 
Phenomena. And here we ſhall obſerve, that it 
is not always neceſſary, that he that propoſes 
an Hypotheſis, ſhould prove it a priori, or to 
demonſtrate that other Hypotheſes are falſe; 
for as Plato ſaid, the World was God's Epiſtle 
writ to Mankind, ſo Phyſical Explications of 
it's Parts ſeem to be like ſo many Keys to ex- 
plain a Letter wrote in Cyphers; for though 
one Man may have found out a true Key, it will 
be hard to prove, except by tryal, that a par- 
ticular Word is not right explained by another, 
or to prove 4 priori that this is to be prefered, 
and theirs rejected, yet when they are tryed, 
that which is the moſt coherent with the Senſe 
of them, is ſufficient to make it accepted as 
right; and ſo in Phyſical Hypothefes, there are 
ſome which without falling upon others, obtain 
the approbation of diſcerning Men, who find 
their aptneſs to reſolve Phenomena, agreeable 
io known Obſervations'and the Laws of Nature, 
n | which 
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which no doubt will recommend the Corpuſcu- 
lar Philoſophy. 

But to give a ſummary of what we thought 
requiſite to ſay upon the foregoing Subject, we 
ſhall conclude; that preſuppoſing the Creation 
aad Providence of God, we treat only of Ma- 
terial things, abſtracting Immaterial Beings, 
and all Miraculous or Supernatural Agents and 
Operations. We ſhall therefore propoſe the 
Heads of what we have propoſed,to recommend 
the Corpuſcular Philoſophy. And firſt, Of Prin- 
ciples, none can be fewer, or more primary, 
than Matter and Motion. Secondly, The Effects cf 
various determined Aotion in Matter are, to di- 
vide it into Parts of different ſize and ſhape, and 


to give them different Motions, by which means 


reſult ſeparate fragments, poſture, order, and 
ſituation, and when they convene peculiar Com- 
politions and Contextures. Thirdly, By various 
Catholick Affections, and Coalitions, Bodies of 
ſcveral kinds are produced, according to the 
Quaatity of Matter, and the Compoſitions of 
the Principles. And theſe different Bodies, by 
vertue of Motion and Reſt, and other Mecha- 
nical Affections, which make them both Active 
and Paſſive, they acquire ſeveral Qualities, which 
acting upon the peculiar Organs of Senſe, thoſe 
Perceptions communicated to the Soul are ſen- 
ſitious. Fourthly, The Principles Matter, Moti- 
on, Reſt, Bigneſs, Shape, Poſture, Order, Texture, 
are 10 comprehenſive, as to be applicable to all 
the Phenomena of Nature; no Immaterial Prin- 
ciple or Agent, though intelligible, being able 
to explain a Phenomenon, it's Phyſical. way of 
working not being to be underſtood; it not 


appearing 
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appearing how an Immaterial Agent ſhoula pro- 
duce a Change without Mechanical Principles, 
eſpecially Local Motion. Thus the Soul of Man 
can produce nothing without guiding the Mo- 
tions of the Spirits, and thoſe Parts of the Bo- 
dy which ſerve to Voluntary Motion. Efthi y, 
If the Principles be of a Corporeal Nature, they 
muſt either be the ſame with the Corporeal 
Principles mentioned, or leſs general, and con- 
ſequently ſubordinate and reducible to ours, 
which by various Compoſitions, may lay the 
foundations of ſeveral Hypotheſes, and by mi- 
nute Concretions, form Elementary Ingredients 
of compound Bodies, which are in moſt Tryalg 
ſimilar Bodies, which may be ſeveral ways di- 
verſifyed, as Themes in Latin are by Propoſiti- 


ons, Cc. ſo that there is as much danger of the 


Mechanical Hypotheſis beirg overthrown, as 
by ſo much of any new Hypotheſis as is true, 
as that a Language will be found out or propo- 
ſed diſagreeable to, & wich cannot be reduced 
to the Letters o“ the alphabet. 


CHAP. IV. 


Containing ſome Conſiderations touching the 


Style of the Scriptures. 


will require both Time and a great deal 
Attention, ſeveral Men of Wit, who ac- 
knowledg the Authority of the Scriptures, 
finding fault with the Style; and thus divert ma- 


oy 


* Style of the Scriptures is a Subject, that 
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nyfrom the Study, nay even from reading thoſe 
Sacred Writings, at once both entertaining 
irreverent Thoughts of it, and denying them 
{elves the Opportunity of being convinced of 
their Miſtakes, which is a great diſadvantage ta 
4 Book, which only wants to be underſtood to 
recommend it, and gain the higheſt Veneration. 
Thofe Writings, like the Honey, which Sauls 
adjuration prevented the raelites from eating, 
1 Sam. 14. % 27, 29. Which taſted, both gra- 
tifyed the Taſte, and enlightned the Eyes. 

In 3 the Style of the Scriptures, I vb 
we ſhall not reſpect the ſtricter Senſe of the A ke 
Word, ſignifying the Choice and Diſpoſition See raves 
of Words, but the larger Senſe comprehen- # conſide- 
ding not only the Phraſeology, Tropes and 4. 
Figures; but the Method, and Lofty Character 
as well as Humble, as alſo, the Pathetical or 
Eanguid, or the Cloſe and Incoherent way of 
Writing; in brief all the Manners of an Authors 
expreſſing himſelf. | 

it was ſaid of Jupiter, that he could not pleaſe Impurnei- 
all; and it ſeems, even the true God cangot keep 2 M 
- himſelf free from the audacious Imputations of “ 
his Creatures, who implouſly quarrel both with „rated. 
his Revelations and Providence, and have as 
little regard to his Words as his Actions. Some, 
in reſpect of the Style of the Scriptures, ſay it 
is too Obſcure; Others, Immethadical ; Others, 
Contradictory to it ſelf; Others, that Parts 
which are near one another are Incoherent ; O- 
thers, Inornamental ; Others, Flat and moves 
not the Affections; Others, that it contains 
things Trivial and Imp:itinent, and hath uſe- 
leſs Repetitions. But no wonder ſo many Ob- 
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jections ſhould be made, it being the buſineſs of 
the Devil, who is an Enemy to Man as well as 
the Church, to excite Irreverence to thoſe things 
which would be deſtructive to him and his | 
Kingdom. Cicero ſays, Vitari non poſſe repreben- 

ſionem niſi nthil Scribendo. But as Aſtronomers 

have fancied Bulls, Bears, &c. amongſt the Stars, i 
ſo the Adverſaries of the Scripture have imagi- | 


— 


ned Enormities in a Book full of Celeſtial Lights 

fit to ſhew the World the way to Truth and 
' Happineſs. But theſe Imputations ought as lit- | 
tle to deter a Man from ſtudying the Scrip- 
tures, as the Name of the Bear ſhould frighten 
a Mariner from locking upon the North 
Star- IFN, 
Te erb! Now as our deſign is to defend the Reputati- 
iz anſwer- on of that Sacred g ook, ſo it is alſo to engage 
ing them. you to ſtudy and value it, and therefore in an- 
| ſwer ing the Objections againſt it, we ſhall uſe no 
other Method, but as they occur to ourThovghts, 
but before we proceed to anſwer Objections, 

we ihail offer the following Conſiderations. 
The fot And firjt, Thoſe who find fault with the Style 
Confidera= of the 5c1:pture, are apt to judge of it, by the 
_ Tranſlations they read it in; for want of Skill 
in the Original. eſpecially the Hebrew. And 
none but a Linguiſt can judge, how much a 
Book may loſe of it's Elegancy, by Tranſlati- 
ons; eſpecially if the two Languages are ſo dif- 
ferent as the Eaſtern and Ours, And the Style 
of the Scriptures ſuffers more by this means, 
than any other Bock; for the Veneration In- 
terpreters have had for that Book, have influ- 
enced the [aterpreters to render it, both from 
the Hebrew and the Greek, Word for Works 
or 
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for fear of loſing the Senſe, that the Eloquence 
it might appear in, in it's own Language, as 
loſt. And as in other Caſes, the Interpreters 
take the Liberty to uſe other Phraſes, that they 
may expreſs his meaning, without injuring his 
| Reputation, in Tranſlating the old Teſtament, 
i Hebrew are not put into Latin, or Engliſh 
| Phraſes, but Latin or Engliſh Words; and often 


not underſtanding, or conſidering the different 
ſignifications of Words, Particles and Tenſes 
| in the Hebrew Tongue, have repreſented it 
ö full of Imperfections, which would not have 
; been found in the Original. And though this 
fault carries it's excuſe along with it, yet it is a 
great diſadvantage toappear with ſuck peculi- | 
ar ones, beſides what are common to other 
Tranſlations, And as the figures in Rheto- 
rick are reduced to two comprehenſive 
Sorts, the one depending on the ſound and the 
placing of Words, (which figure the Greek 
Rhetoricians call yizam AH,,z̃) where, tho? 
the ſence beretained, if the Method of words 
be loſt, © the figure is ſo too; which compriſes 
thoſe figures called Epanadoſis and Antanaclaſis, 
beſides a great many more which are loſt in li- 
teral Tranſlations. Beſides there are in He- 
brew as in other Languages appropriated Gra- 
ces, and Emphaſes peculiar to ſome Expreſſions, 
which muſt needs ſuffer by any Tranllations, 
and are quite loſt, when Tranſlations are Ver- 
batim. And as a Painter may draw the Noſe, 
Lips and Cheeks, yet the Vivacity of the 
Eyes is ſcarce to be equalled with a pencil, 
ſo a Tranſlator may render a great part of what 


he compoſes, yet ſome ſhining Expreſſions can- 
H not 
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not be repreſented to the Life; and this may be 


applyed to the Bible ſooner than, any other 
Tranſlations, for two Reaſons ; for Firſt, tho 
Hebrew of the old Teſtament. is more difficult 
to Tranſlate than Syriack or Arabick becauſe 
in the later, there are feveral Books Extant, 
from which we may learn the ſigaifications 
of the Words and Phraſes, whereas in the He- 


b em, the old Teſtament is all that remains of the 


pure Hebrem, where there are many Words that 
occur but ſeldom, which we know but one Sig- 
nification of, or it hath but a few Acceptations 
which we think we clearly underſtand 1a thoſe 
Texts, whereas the Original Language conſiſt- 


ing of Words, not very Numerous, and which 


areequivocalenough,they abounding with mea- 
nings very different; and if we obſerve the Nu- 
merous Conqueſts of David, the Wiſdom of 
Solomon, his Proſperity, Fleets and Commerce, 
which might enrich and ſpread the Hebrew 
Language, it is not unlikely the ſame Word or 
Fhraſe may have different Significations, from 
what have been taken Notice of, ſince it ap- 
pears from the Chaldee, Syriack and Arabick, 
that the Hebrew Words and Phraſes have diffe- 
rent Signiſications from thoſe the Interpreters 
of the Bible have given them, eſpecially the 
Moderns; which is evident from the Septuag int, 
which gives thoſe Words and Phraſes, a diffe- 
rent Signification from what we do in our 


Texts. Whence it may be probably conjectu- 


red, that thoſe Expreſſions which in our Tran- 
{lations may ſeem flat, improper or incoherent, 
might be more properly expreſſed, were we as 
well acquainted with the Hebrew Language 2 

thaie 


4. 


k, 
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thoſe that wrote thoſe ſacred Books;tor perhaps 
ſome of thoſe various Significations might feem 
more Eloquent and Emphatical. An Example 
of this, we may find in the Engliſh Tongue in 
Forms of ſpeech relating to the Birth of Infants, 


to which peculiar Notions belong; as a Wo- 


man hath looked every hour theſe 10 days; 
yeſterday ſhe cryed out, that ſhe hada quick & ea- 
ſyLabourzthat laſt night ſhe was brought to bed; 
that She lyes in that it is fit we ſhould remember 
the Lady in the Straw ; any of which Expreſſi- 
one are underſtood by an Engliſhman ; but if 
they were literally tranſlated into Hebrew, 
Greek, or French, or Italian, thoſe People being 
unacquainted with our Phraſes, would not un- 
derſtand them; and if they were tranſlated by 


an Interpreter, in the moſt obvious Signiiica-» 


tion of the Words, thoſe Expreſſioas would 
appear with a great Diſad vantage, and to a 
French- Man or an Italiau would appear very 

impertinent and Nonſenſical. | 
But further, we have not only loſt ſeveral 
Significations of the Hebrew Words and Phra- 
ſes, but the means ot our informing our ſelves 
with ſeveral Particulars relating to the Typo- 
graphy, Hiſtory, Rites, Opinions ot the An- 
tient Jers, and other Nations, without the 
Knowledg of which, a Book of ſuchAutiquity as 
the old Teſtament and wrote by Jews, muſt 
needs loſe a great deal of the Eſteem andReliſh, 
we ſhould have of it, could we diſcern the refe- 
rences and alluſions, to Proverbs, Opinions, and 
Stories; ſuch paſſages may belong to. And this 
will appear the leſs Improbable. if we take No- 
tice, that the handſomeſt Paſſages in Juvenal, 
Hhh 2 » Perſins, 
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The Second 


Perſpus, Martial, &c. are quite loſt to thoſe un- 


a.quainted with Roman Stories, Cuſtoms and 
Government, and a great many Circumſtances 
relating to the Condition of ſuch times; for 
which Reaſon, thoſe Books have been obliged 
to Learned Comments upon almoſt every Line, 
to ſhew the Eloquence and Wit of the Authors; 
and if ſuch Explications are requiſite for Books 
wrote in European Languages about Secular 
Affairs, where the Times and Countries are 
much better known, we muſt loſe much of the 
Eloquence of the Book of Fob, David and So- 
lomon, which treat of Sublime and Supernatu- 
ral Myſteries, wrote in Regicns remote, and 
Ages ſo long paſt, to the Circumſtances of 
which we mult be ſtrangers. 

But to proceed to the Second Conſiderati- 


Conſidera- on, we ought to diſtinguiſh betwixt what the 


£701. 


Scripture ſays, and what is ſaid in <cripture; 
for the Bible is not to be eſteemed as an Orati- 
on, but a Body of Laws, like an Engliſh Sratute 
Book, where the Law-giver ſpeaks to the Peo- 


ple. And as it conſiſts of Compoſures of Dif- 


ferent kinds, and wrote at different times, 
though the holy Men of God were aſſiſted by 
the Holy Spirit, yet ſeveral are introduced ſpea- 
king beſides the Author, and the Pen- Men. 
For not only the Books of Foſtuah, Judges, Sa- 
muel, Kings, Chronicles, the Evangeliſts, Act, 
of the Apoſtles, and other Parts of Scripture, 
are Hiſtorical « and many others, though they 


are not meer Narratives, feveral Sayings and 


Expreſſions are recorded, belonging not to the 
Author of the Scriptures, his Secretaries perſo- 
nating Other Perſons; fo that the Scriptures 

contain. 
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contain not only the Sayings of Prophets, Kings 

and Prieſts, but Souldiers, Shepherds, and 
Women, and others who might ſpeak without 

Wit or Eloquence; & it would be injurious to 

impute want ofEloquence to the Author, for the 
Expreſſions of other People. For though in Ro- 

mances the Speakers are made to expreſs them- 

ſelves as well as the Hiſtorians, yet ſuch were 

Emba ſſadors, Orators, Generals, or eminent 

Men, whoſe Parts were extraordinary, as well 

as their Employments; or the Hiſtorian takes 

the Liberty to make Speeches for them; and 

relates not what ſuch Perſon ſaid, but what they 

oaght to ſay upon ſuch occaſions. Whereas 

one of the ſacred Writers confeſſes, that he 
followed not cunningly deviſed Fables , but 
faithfully recorded both their ſayings and aQi- 

ons, obſerving the Laws of Truth more than 

the conditions of the Speaker. 

But the Style of the Scriptures is not only 2f 142/;c7- 
to he juſtifyed by this Conſideration ; dut the 9 v 
malicious Cavils of thoſe who charge the Scrip- —— 
ture with teaching Vice, by ungodly ſayings — 
and examples often mentioned, may be alſo put z 
to ſilence ; for they are not all Iſrael that are of 

Hrael, Rom. 9.6. and it is not all Scripture that 

is in Scripture; for both wicked Perſons as 

well as the Tempter are repreſented; the Holy 

Ghoſt by the Scripture not confirming what they 

ſaid as true, but recording it as true that they 

ſaid it.But often thoſewho cavil never read thoſe 
Paſlages, where they might find, that the Blaſ- 
phemies and Crimes regiſtred there; hinder not 

teat Hiſtory from being Divine, And though 

Evil things are recorded, ſuch things are ne- 

cellary to exerciſe the Children of God, and 

| Hh h 3 ſnew 
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ſhew his Providence. And ſince ſeveral things 
are to be avoided as well as practiſed, we ought 
to have Examples of what we are to avoid, as 
well as imitate. And Rocks and Shelves may 
give Directions as well as the Pole Star. And 
as we ought to know the Tempters Methods, 
before we can be able to avoid them, ſo we 
cannot learn them better than from one who can 
diſcover the Depths of Satan, Rev. 2. 24. the 
Antidote being there laid down, as well as the 
poy ſon; and where by other Men's miſcarria- 
ges or victory we may learn the State of our 
Warfare. And as Chymiſts obſerve, that thoſe 
ſimples that bear the ſignature of a Part, are 
Medicinal in the Diſtempers of thoſe barts. 80 
vitious Perſons mentioned in ſacred Writings, 
are Antidotes againſt thoſe Vices, like the Bra- 
zen Serpent in the Wilderneſs, ſet up to cure 
the Poyſon of thoſe they reſemble. Mhatever 
things were written aforetimes, were written for our 
Inſtruction, Rom. 15. 4. And whom the Scrip- 
ture ſtyles Lyons, Wolves and Foxes, are by 
. God's aſſiſtance to his Saiats, as the North Star 
IR to Pilots. And as Elias was fed ſometimes by 
=. Angels, by a Woman, or by Ravens, ſo both 
4 good and bad Examples 1n Scripture, are the 
| Aliment of Vertue and of the Souls of God's 
| Seryants, they and their Examples verifying 
| | what St. Paul ſays, that all things co-operate 
for Good to them that Love God. 
Th: Third But Thirdly, The Books contained in the Bi- 
| — ble, were primarily addreſſed to their Cotem- 
poraries, yet not for one Age only, but the 
[| whole People of God, of ſeveral Nations and 
| Sexes, ſo that it was fit it ſhould be written in 
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a way which might not exclude deſigñed ad van- 
tages; and therefore they were wiſely contri- 

ved, that they might comprehend the ſeveral 
Abilities and Diſpoſitions of Men; ſome part 
of Sctipture or other being aptly ſuited to all 
Diſpoſitions of Mind, as Nathan once faid to 
Daniel, Thou art the Man, 2 Sam. 12. v. 7. 
and this Deſign of the Scripture, will aſſiſt us 
to defend the Style of a great many Texts, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as may be reduced to the five fol- 
Jowing kinds. And firſt, Thoſe Books which 
contained the Canon of the Scripture, were 
chiefly deſigned for thoſe times they were wrote 
in, and therefore we need not wonder, if they 
chiefly concerned the People that then lived; 
and that ſeveral Paſſages allude and relate to 
particular Times, Places, Perſons, Cuſtoms, 
Opinions, &c. which for want of a better Ac- 
count of their remoter Ages and Countries can- 
not be equally inſtruQive to us. Secorndly,as ſome 
Parts of Sctipture were deſigned for Ages paſt, 
ſo others probably may, eſpecially ſach as are 
Prophetical, be deſigned for future Ages, who 
may underſtand them better than we do. And 
further, as the four laſt Books of Moſes, were 
deſigned to give Laws to the People, Eloquence 


andRhetorick ought not to be expected in them, 


the Law-giver of the World reckoning Kings 
_ amongſt the reſt of his Subjects; and the Qua- 
lities moſt conſiderable in Laws, are Clearneſs 
& Majeſty. Beſides there are ſome Men ſo deſi- 
rous, as St. Peter 1 Pet. 1. 1 2. tells us, to look 
into the Myſteries of Religion, and of ſuch E- 


levated and Comprehenſive Intellects, that it 


is fit there ſnould be ſome Texts of Scripture 
H hh 4 abſtruſe 
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abſtruſe and above the reach of common Capa- 
cities, and ſuited for the Capacities of ſpecula- 
tive Wits, that the diſcoveries might exerciſe 
their Abilities, and reward their Induſtry. On 
the contrary, the Omniſcient Author knowing 
the weakaeſs of a great many Men's Capaci- 
ties, being weak and illiterate, it was his great 
Goodneſs to order it ſo, that other Paſlages 
ſhould be wrote in a plain and familiar 
Style, to let them know, that they were 
not forgot by him, who ſays by the Pro- 
phet, that all Souls are his, Ezek. 18. 4. And 
yet the plaineſt Texts will afford Inſtruction to 
theLearned; & as ſome contain Milk for Babies, 
and others Meat for riper Stomachs, ſo the ſame 
that affords Milk, may yield ſtronger Meat; 
as Cows furniſh us both with Milk and Beef. 
Thescripture ſays, to him that hath ſhall be given; 
and as fire ſerves both to warm, to dry, and 
dreſs Meat, ſo it enables a skilful Chymiſt to 
make Quiateſſences and Extracts. 
preſumpti- There are indeed a great many who find 
ex azreat fault with this variety, God hath thought fit to 
_ 4. declare his Will in, ſome complaining of My- 
7es faul: ſteries, and others of the plaineſs of other Texts. 
wichcbe But the Pride of them that makes them, is com- 
Seyle of the monly the Reaſon, they thinking the Bible 
57/21. ought to have been wrote chiefly to them, and 
ſuited to their Capacities, their Exceptions be- 
ing ſuitable to theirPreſumption ; and as long as 
they call, what is above their Capacities dark, and 
all that ſuits it conſiderable; the holy Ghoſt'sEx- 
preſſions, will be cenſured either when he makes 
them clear, or when the Sublimity of the Sub- 
jet makes them obſcure. Thus Bats wa 
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tender Eyes, that they can neither bear the 
ſtrength of Day-Light, nor will the dark agree 
with them, but twilight which is both or nei- 
ther. And as a Fowler takes different ways to 
catch different Birds, ( which Compariſon may 
be admitted; ſince God is ſaid to be preſſed as 
a Cart is preſſed that is full of ſheaves, Amos 11.13. 
and the Son of Man is ſaid to be as a Theifin the 
Night.) ſo God knowing that Reaſon will 
work upon ſome People, Intereſt on others, 
and Terrours on others, and that others are to 
be gained by Imitation, his Wiſdom hath ſo 
diverſifyed his Doctrin, with Reaſon, Myſteries, 
Promiſes, Threats and Examples, that all ſorts 
of People may find Religion repreſented in the 
Forms, which are moſt likely to make Impreſſi- 
ons on them; God Graciauſly dealing with his 
Children, as the Prophet, 2 Kings 4 34- who 
ſhrunk himſelf into the ſame Proportion with 
the Child he deſigned to revive. Men's Capa- 
cities and Inclinations are ſo different, and fre- 
quently extravagant, that there is ſcarce a Paſ- 
ſage inScripture,but what is ſuited to one or a- 
nother,whom it was deſigned for, that variety 
of Occurrences, meeting with proper Objects. 
And ſince God beft knows the temper of Mens 
Minds, and hath fitted them with proper 
Texts, I am not to find fault, if he ſoftens My- 
ſteries to thoſe who cannot bear them in any 
other Language, and ſuits his Inſtruments 
to the Work they were deſigned for, leſt he 
ſhould ſay with the Houſholder in the Goſpel, 
Is thine Eye Evil, becauſe mine is Good? Aud it 
would be very unfit to find fault with God's 
Goodneſs, for the Attainments of Knowledg 
he hath vouchſafed uns. From 
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Refe- From what we have ſaid, the Deſign and In- 
en upon the tent of what we offer in Relation to the Text 


foregoine 
| Confidera« 
tien. 


The Frs 
Objection 
Conſidered. 


of Scripture will eaſily appear, viz. That as 
from ſeveral Texts of Scripture it appears, 


that it is written and approved by Men inſpired, 


ſo if a Man believes this, the Style of thoſe 
Books ought not to leſſen the value, not make 
Men averſe to the Study of them. And further, 
the Scripture contains as much Eloquence as 
was requiſite for the purpoſe deſigned; and as 
we have the ſacred Books now, eſpecially in 
their Originals, they contain as much Elo- 
quence as moſt of our Weſtern Nations, and 
fuch as deſerves admiration. 

Theſe Conſiderations being premiſed, which 
we may have occaſion hereafter to hint at, 
we. ſhall proceed to Conſider the more par- 
ticular Objections againſt the Scripture. 

The Firſt Objection againſt the Style 
of the Scripture is, that it is obſcure. This is 
alledged by ſome, with a Deſign to diſgrace 
the Bible, and others only offer it as an Excuſe 
for not Studying it. To the Firf, it may be 
anſwered, that it is almoſt inevitable, that ſe- 
veral Texts of Scripture ſhould appear ſo, and 
that it is fit ſome ſhould be ſo, For Firſt, they 
want that ſeaſe of many paſſages, which might 
de ſupplyed by skill in the Original Languages. 
Beſides, thoſe that take pains to underſtand 
them, come ſhort of the true ſenſe of ſeveral 
Words and Phraſes, a great Part of the Hebrew 
and Chaldee Languages being loſt. Secondly, 
many Texts of Scripture appear obſcure, for 
want of being acquainted with cotemporary 


Books of the Old Teſtament, and with the 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory and Laws of the Jews, and their Cu- 
ſtoms, as well as of other Nations; fo that it is no 
Wonder the Books of 2 Joſhua, Judges. 
Samuel, Kings, Heſter, and other Hiſtorical 
Books of Scripture, as well as the four laſt 
Books of Moſes,ſhould be obſcure to us, though 
Intelligible enough to thoſe in whoſe times they 
were written. Lucius Florus would be very 
obſcure to thoſe that knew no more of 
the Roman Writings, than what appears from 
his own, yet he was eaſily enough underſtood 
by the Romans at that time. And that the 
Old Teſtameat may be obſcure for want of con- 
temporary Hiſtorians, is probable, fince ſome 
Parts of the New Teſtament would not be well 
underſtood , without an Account of Heroes 
Family, and what Alterations happened in Ju- 
dea about our Saviours time, ſometime Govern» 
ed by Herod, and ſometimes by Pilate, and o- 
ther Roman Magiſtrates, and ſometimes was 
divided under the Government of Herod's deſ- 
cendants, under different Titles; which being 
Ignorant of, and ſeveral Princes that bore the 
Name of Herod, puzzles many Readers, Stran- 
gers to Joſephus. And many may think it 
ſtrange, that Chriſt ſhould, Lak. 21. v. 21,22. 
bid his hearers fly out of Jeruſalem and Jules, 
and not rather reſort thither ; when they ſhould 
ſee Jeruſalem incompaſſed with Armies. Whereas 
thoſe that know, that the Roman Forces under 
Gratus ſuddenly, without any Cauſe, withdrew 
from the Siege of Jeruſalem, and returning under 
Titus, took the Town by force; and thoſe alſa 
that have read Exſeb. lib. 3. cap. 5. and thoſe 
that further know, that the Chriſtians of Jera- 


ſalem, 
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alem, divinely admoniſhed, quitted the City, aud 

retired to Pella on the other ſide of Jordan, will 

underſtand the Reaſon of our Saviours warning, 

and admire his Prophetick Spirit: and as the 

Hiſtory of thoſe times cannot eaſily be colled ed 

out of theOld Teſtament, ſo thoſe Writings can- 

not give us campleat Ideas of Civil and Eccle- 

ſiaſtick Government of the Iſraelites, nor inform 

us of the true ſtate of their Sects, Opinions, 

and other Affairs in Religion, without the know- 

ledg of which, ſeveral Texts will be obſcure to 

us, which were not ſo to thoſe that lived 

when thoſe Books were wrote. Indeed ſome 

Modern Criticks, by ſearching the Writings of 

thoſe Rabbies, who lived about our Saviours time, 

have cleared ſeveral Texts of Scripture, which 

| were obſcure before, relating to — Sayings 

| ot the Jews,their Opinions and Cuſtoms, which 

| | areonly ſuppoſed, and not taught in the New 

! Teſtament; and a further Knowledg in that 
| | 
| 
? 
g 


kind of Learning, will no doubt in ſome time 
clear thoſe Obſcurities, which yet remain upon 
ſeveral Texts of Scripture ; and then all our 
Cavils and Fierce Coatentions about them will 


i | ſeveral Criticks have left ſeveral Texts unex- 
1 plained, or elſe perplexed them, for want of 
F the Aatient Learning of the Zabians, whoſe 
TH Magical Worſhip and Superſtitions, were op- 
| poſed by ſeveral of theRitual Laws of the Jews ; 
| and yet Claſſick Authors take no Notice of 
1 thoſe Zabiiſts, except Mai monides, from whom 
g Mr. Shelden in his Tract of the Syrian Deities 
| agd ia his familiar Diſcourſe gives us ſome 
'Y tliats; from whom, and another "om o 
8 | tho 


appear Groundleſ,; and I queſtion not but that 
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thoſe Parts, it is probable, that without the 
Zabian Rites and Creed, divers paſſages of the 
Moſaick Law will ſcarce be underſtood & many 
Paſſages of the New Teſtament, for want of our 
Knowledg of the Practiſes and Perſwaſions of the 
Onoſtic ls, Carpocratians, & otherSects, they are al- 
layed to, are not ſo clearly interpreted, they 
having relation too, or clearly pointing at ſuch. 
But further, ſome Texts of Scripture are 
obſcure and difficult, becauſe they were chief - 
ly deſigned for the Uſe of future times, by whom 
they may be better underſtood. Many of the 
Verbal and Topical Predictions of the Meſſias 
ſeemed obſcure to the Jews long after Moſes's 


time, which through the Sun of Righteouſneſs | 


ſeem clear enough. And though the Myſteri- 
ous Temple and City deſcribed in Exeliel, a 
great part of the Revelations, as well as other 
Prophetick Paſſages of the Scriptures, appear 
abſtruſe to us, yet when they are compleated 
they will appear manifeſt; for though ſome 


Predictions are clearly expreſſed, ſo that the 


Events may be known. betore hand ; yet the 
Events of others are not to be known till they 
come to paſs, ſo that the Accompliſhmeats 


ſhew, that he who foretold them, foreſaw them; 


Theſe things have I told you, that when the time 


ſhall come, ye may remember that I told you of them, 


John 26. 4. And further, it was requiſite, that 
ſome pPaſſages in Scripture fhould be obſcure, 
to keep thoſe things from the Knowledg of 
them, that would not take pains to underſtand 
them 3 and that others might excite and recom- 
pence the ſpeculations of elevated Wits, that 
inquired after them; and other Parts of Scrip- 
| | ture 
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ture are difficult in reſpe& of the things expreſ- 


ſed, more than in the manner of expreſſing them; 


for beſides the Obſcurity of ProphetickRaptures, 
there are ſeveral things which may be known 


by the Light of Nature without Revelation, that 


our im perfect Intellects cannot ſufficiently un- 
derſtand, and notwithſtanding the cleareſt Ex- 
preſſions will ſtill remain obſcure; as the Na- 
ture of Time and Place, the Origin of Motion, 
and the manner of a Human Soul performin 
her functions, which are ſtill obſcure to the mo 
inquiſitive Readers, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of the beſt Writers to deliver them clear- 
ly. . And if Natural Philoſcphy contains ſuch 
Difficulties, no wonder that Texts of Scripture, 
concerning the Nature and Decrees of God, and 
the Myſteries of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Influence of the Spirit upon Human 
Souls, ſnould be difficult to be expreſſed, clearly 
enough to be comprehended by human Under- 
ſtandings, eſpecially if we do not ſufficiently 
proſecute the Study of them; and indeed ſome 
Texts are rendered more difficult by the Inter- 
13 of thoſe that would expound them; 
or ſome are perſwaded and miſled by Meta- 
phyſical Notions, or the Authority of Churches 
or Perſons they reverence, ſo that what is deli- 
vered in Scripture cannot be explained without 
ſuch Niceties, that beſides their own ſenſe, ſeem 


to retain the ſpeculations of him that quotes 


them; ſo that they repreſent ſeveral Texts 
which would be plain enough, full of inex- 
tricable difficulties, eſpecially to thoſe that can- 
not diſtinguiſh betwixt the Senſe of thoſe Texts, 
and their Metaphyſical Notions; which Niceties 

though 
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though contrived with a great deal of Wit, are 
1 ſo groundleſs, that a little Reaſon is ſufficient 
to ſhew the ſmalneſs of their Value; and ſome 
of them are ſo unintelligible, that they ſhew, 
that the Contrivers of them, either know not 
what they ſay, or mean not what they ſpeak; 
which Interpretations give no ſmall advantages 
to the Oppoſers of thoſe Doctrins, which relate 
to the Doctrin of Predeſtination, of the Trinity, 
and the Effects of the Spirit of God upon the 
Will of Man, and other Myſteries of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion; and perbaps theſe Metaphyſi- 
cal Querks may occaſion ſome Men to oppoſe 
them, who otherwiſe would not. And I am apt 
to think, that theſe unintelligible Phancies, ad- 
_ ded to what the Scripture hath delivered con- 
5 cerning the Eternity and Infinĩteneſs of God, hath 
5 given no ſmaHOpportunities to AtheiſticalWits; 
. tor when Metaphyſical Truths are inter woven 
with Revealed Ones, which perhaps cannot be 
proved, or ſo much as underſtood, thoſe m ho 
have Reaſon enough to perceive the gronnd- 
leſneſs of one Part, are apt to reje& the other 
for the ſake of that. | 
[4 Thus much being ſaid, in reſpect of the firſt 25 Second 
F kind of ObjeQors, againſt the obſcureneſs of the Oefen 
1 Style of the Scriptures, we ſhall proceed to con- =. 0b 
9 ſider the other ſort of Objectors; who becauſe „ 
1 they cannot underſtand the whole, will receive tures conſe- 
no information at all from it. And here we are dre. 
to conſider, that thoſe Parts of Scripture which 
are ſo difficult to be underſtood, are not neceſ- 
| ſary to be ſo. And in the fundamental Parts 
o: Scripture the darkneſs is like that of AÆgypt, 
which involved the Enemies, but not the Peo- 
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ple of God; for in thoſe points, the Goſpel be 
hid, it is bid to them that are loſt in whom the God of 
this World bath blinded the Minas, 2, Corinth. 3, 
, and in this Caſe, we may apply that of Mo- 
es, where he tells Iſrael, This Commandment 
which I command thee this Day is not hidden from 
thee, neither is it far off the Word is very 
near to thee, in thy Mouth and in thy Heart, that 
thou mayeſt do it. Deut. 30 v. 11, 12, 12, 14. 
and ſince the Bible is to enlighten the Eyer, and 
to make wiſe the Simple, Pſal. 19. 7, 8. and 
wrote for the Uſe of the People of God in ge- 
neral, many of which are uglearned ; whatever 
is wrote there carries along with it, evidence 
ſufficient to gain aſſent as far as js requiſite, 
and is as evident, as is neceſſary to make it 
ſufficiently underſtood ; and what a Father ſaid 
of the Sacrament may be applyed upon this oc- 
caſion, That not the wanting of it, but the ſlight. 
ing of it ſhall condemn Men; therefore our Du- 
ty is to ſtudy them, though not to underſtand 
them. And as thoſe that are Obſcure are not 
abſolutely neceſſary to he underſtood ; thoſe 
that are not, may be underſtood without much 
diſficulty,& are more numerous than the others. 
And though ſome Lights in Scripture are ſo 
Myſterious, that they cannot, like ſome Stars 
be diſcerned without a Teleſcope, yet there 
are enough diſcernable to light us to Heaven. 
And if God ia his Goodneſs hath made ſuffici- 
ent Proviſion for our Inſtruction, we have no 
reaſon to complain, if that Book contains ſome- 
thing ſuited for higher attainments; and tho? 
ſuch are ſo obſcure, that' we are able to learn 
nothing elſe from them, they may teach us Hu- 
| | mility. 
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mility. Nor is inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs 
or Wiſdom of God, that that Book contains 
Exercile for the lnduſtry of all ſorts of Readers; 
and makes It requiſite for the greateſt Capacities, 
to implore the Divine Inſtructions and Irradia- 
tions; having made ſomePaſſages to give usreaſon 
to be ſenſible of our weakneſs, as well as others, 
to ſtoop to it. And it ought rather to recommend 
than diſparage the Scriptures that what is re- 
vealed, is ſo copious and extenſive, that like 
a River, it will ſupply a Lamb with what may 
quench his Thirſt, and cannot be exhauſted 
by au Elephant. And as a Child that fed upon 
Milk, when grown up, would defire ſtronger 
Victuals, ſo one young in Knowledg, having 
attained a greater Meaſure of skill in the Scrip- 
tures, will be deſirous to exerciſe his Under- 
ſtanding with more Myſterious Truths, which' 
before were above his Capacity. And ſince 
there are ſo many Obvious Texts of Scripture 
containing all that is neceſſary to be known, and 
more perhaps than we take care to Learn and 
Practice, a Pious Chriſtian would not deny ſuch 
Heavenly Food, though the hard Places ſhould 
ſtill remain ſo, no more than a Few would deny 
to eat the Paſchal Lamb, though not a Bone of it 
were, to be broken, Exod. 12. 46. and would 
not he deſerve Beggary, who ſhould refuſe 
the profit of a Mine, becauſe all in the 
World are not yet diſcovered, nor thoſe 
Exhauſted in the Indies. 
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But further, the pretended Obſcurity of the 
Bible, is no Argument againſt the ſtudy of it; 
ſince frequent reading muſt render it leſs ob- 
ſcure & as a miſt ſeems thicker at adiſtance than 


Stuay of when one is init, fo thoſe pious Students, who 


88. 


(1 


have proſecuted their Studies, have found, that 
what ſeemed difficult at the firſt, & might diſcou- 
rage them, was not deſigned to fruſtrate their In- 
duſtry, but to puniſh Lazineſs. And as the Scrip- 
tu e is the beſt Expoſitor of it ſelf, ſo the pains 
we take to enquire into the ſenſe of one Text 
of Scripture, which we are ſo ignorant of, leads 
us into the more perfect Knowledg of all the 
reſt: which puts me in mind of the dying Huſ- 
band man, who told his Sons of a hidden Trea- 
ſure buryed in his Vineyard, which occaſioned 
them to dig up all the Ground about the Roots 
of the Vines, which gave them a Treaſure in 
Wine, for that in Gold, they in vain ſought 
for; and thus hoping by Scriptures we under- 
ſtand, to explain thoſe we do not, we make our 
Knowledg more ready in thoſe we know; ſo 
that if we fail of our end one way, we meet 
with the recompence of our Pains another. 


And the Scripture is not only inſtructive as well 


as other Theological Writings, but we im- 
prove our Underſtandings by it, not only as it 
is a Means of Knowledg but of Glace; and as 
Sin came into the World by the Words 
of the Devil, ſo the Word of God introduced 
reſtoring Grace. So that the Searchers ot the 


Scripture do, to their Underſtandings, as the' 


Inhabitants of Genezereth did to their ſick 
and weak Country Men, Mark 6. verſe 56.who 
laying them in Jeſus's way, layed them in the 
way 
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way of recovery. It is ſaid, bleſſed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the Words of this Pro- 
pheſy, Rev. 1. 3z. When the Euuch in the Acts 
read the Prophet Jaiab, though then he under- 
ſtood not what he read, yet upon it the Spirit 
revealed Chriſt unto him, ſatisfying bim 
of what the Prediction meant, and of it's Ac- 
compliſhment; and ſince this is the way Cod 
hath taken to convey his Truths and Graces 


to his Children, it ought to encourage us to 


ſearch the Scripturcs, no means being more 
promiſing than Gods ways of promoting Grace. 
We may well depend upon God's Bleffing ac- 
cording to his own Inſtitutions, ſince whatevey 
we ask according to the Will of God, he will give 
it us, i John 5. 14. and nothing can be more a- 
greeable to the Will cf God, than to under- 
ſtand that Book which contains his Will. Nor 
ought the difficulty to deter us from the Duty 
of ſearching the Scriptures, God's moſt difficult 
Commands enabling believers to obey them; 
which St. Perer found by Experience, though 
wanting in his Part, our Saviours command 
enabling him to walk upon the Water, Mat. 1 I. v. 
28. The Bible in reſpect of Books is, as Di- 
amonds amongſt pretious Stones, as the moſt 
ſparkling, apteſt to ſcatter Light, and as the 
moſt ſolid, moſt likely to make impreſſions; 
but were it otherwiſe, our Saviour made uſe 
of Clay and Spittle to illuminate the Blind, 
John. 9. 6. And though I might eſteem the Bi- 
ble, no more than other Books of Morality 
and Devotion, yet God's Deſign might give us 
more Encouragement to ſtudy it; ſince we may 
obſerve, that of the Syrian Leper, who would 
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have the Rivers of Damaſcus, Abana and Parphar 
as Medicinal as Jordan as if God's Appoint- 
ment could not difference things, that knew 
none themſelves. Indeed the Scripture being 
compoſed of ſeveral obſcure Texts of gcripture 
mixed with clear ones, ſeveral devout Perſons. 
have rather choſe to read other Books, which 
being free from thoſe difficulties might promiſe 
more Inſtruction ; but as the Moon notwith- 
ſtanding her Spots gives more Light than the 
Stars that are all Luminous, ſo the Scripture 


notwithſtanding it's dark paſſages will afford a 


Chriſtian more Light than the beſt Authors. 
To conclude , ſince the Scripture is deſigned 


to convey revealed Knowledg to thoſe that ſtu - 


dy it, and the plainer Paſſages may inſtruct ordi- 


naryReaders,&it's more obſcure ones may afford 


Satisfaction to the more Inquiſitive, there can 
be no Reaſon, why ſome obſcure Parts ſhould 


deter pious Perſons from the Peruſal of the 


reſt, And as the Word is termed a Light, Pſal. 
119. ver. 105. and Prov. 6. 13. ſo the worſt 
and plaineſt Ruſticks may by the benefit of it's 


Light direct his Ways and the greateſt Philo- 


ſophers may be exerciſed with the abſtruſeſt 
My ſter ies, ſo that the Ignorant may learn Know- 


ledg, and the Wileſt find their Igno- 
rance. p 


The Second But to proceed to the Second Objecti- 


oljection. 


on againſt the Style of the Scripture. The 
ſeeming disjoynted Method of the Scriptures 


is much found fault with. Which were it true, 


the Book of ſacred Writ does but reſemble 
the Book of Nature, the Stars being as imme- 
thodically placed as the Paſlages of Md 

and 
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and Flowers may make à good Poeſy, though 
found in never ſo confuſed an order. And in- 
deed God Almighties Methods ought not to be 
confined to human Laws, which being deſigned 
for the narrowneſs of our Conceptions, might 
be improper and injurious to his, whoſe thoughts 
are ſo far above ours, ſo that as the Heavens are 
higher than the Earth, Jo are his Thoughts higher 
than our Thoughts. Ifa. 55. 8, 9. and as Am- 
bergreeſe and Musk make a better ſcent than 
the ſingle Ingredients ; and as the Com poſition 
of an Electuary makes a hetter Medicine than 
the ſingle Iggredients, ſo in Divinity and Mora- 
lity, Precepts and Examples, Rhetorick and 
Myſtery complicated, have a hetter Effet than 
either of them ſingle. And it would be very 
Captious for a Man to refuſe a ʒumm of Money 
becauſe Shillings, Sixpences, and half Crowns 
were not kept ia diſtin& heaps, but mixed 
together, But not to urge this againſt a ſuppo- 
ſition which is not true ; the Method of the 
Scriptures is Proper and Excellent, though not 
Pedantickly nice, the Order of Things being 
ſuited to the Authors End,never varying with- 
out a ſufficient Reaſon, or ſome Myſterious 
Purpoſe; Order in Scripture like that ia Nature 
being altered for Man's Inſtruftion. Whatever 
is amiſs in Scripture as to the Order of Hiſtory, 
is for particular Reaſons, and hath been appro- 
ved by good Expoſitors. And the frequent 
Digteſſions in St. Paul's Epiſtles, were he a 
human Writer only, might be attributed to his 
writing full upon all Subjects, and not his un- 
Skillfulneſs in managing one; his Excurſions 
like thoſe of Generous Horſes, being occaſioned 
R I 11 3 more 
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more by his Metal than any thing elſe. And 
Rivers which tend towards the Sea, are often 
forced by riſing Grounds, which ſtop their way, 
to make ſeveral Windings, in which, though 
they may ſeem to retreat from what they tend 
to, yet they at the laſt find their way to it; and 
thus, though the Apoſtle, purſues his main 
ſcope, he may ſeem to quit it, by obviating ſome 
Objections, which being done, he reſumes his 
former Conſiderations, which grow the ſtron- 
ger, for confuting Scruples, that might inter- 
poſe 3 the ſubject he chiefly aimed at, being 
illuſtrated and enriched by ſuch Excurſions. 
And St. Paul's as well as other inſpired Writings 
appear with the greater Diſadvantages, for 


want of minding the Holy Ghoſts way of 


Writing. For when the Order of Time is In- 
terrupted in the Hiſtorical Parts of Scripture, 
the pode, meonies and ieder, and other 
Diſlocations, are often made uſe ot in comply- 
ance with the Connection of the Matter; and 
either make an end of whatever belongs to the 
ſame Narrative at once; or elſe to joyn Paſſages 
connected by other Paſſages, though different 
in thoſe of time. And ſometimes, what is 
inſerted, though not ſeemingly pertinent 
to the Series of Diſcourſe, - is ſo in reſpe& 
of the Authors Scope, and affords excellent la- 
ſtructions to the Reader. Sometimes the Cohe- 
reace of Things ſeemingly defective, appear 
Plain, if the Hebrew Verbs are rendered in a 
Preterpluperfect inſtead of a Perfect Senſe, or 
ſome other Variation which the Hebrew Tongue 
allows, wanting ſeveral Moods and Tenſes of 
our Languages, Sometimes the Incoherency 

| | ſerves 
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ſerves to prevent a probability of miſapplicati- 
on, and hinders the Doctrin from being ſcru- 
pled or abuſed. Sometimes the Prophets mix 
Pathetical Excurſions with promiſes of Mercies, 
or judgments pronounced againſt God's People, 
it being not unreaſonable to mention Chriſt a- 
long with them, who is the Ground and Foun- 
dation of them, the Promiſe made of which 
taught the faithful to reaſon with the apoſtle. 
He that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how ſhall he not with him alſo freely 
give us all things, Rom. 8. ver. 32. Sometimes 
the Teacher, that Biſhop of our Souls, John 
13, Ver. 13. 2 Pet. 11, 25. 1 Tim. 3. 2. Who 
had all the Perfections of a Biſhop, being hath 
fit and forwards to teach, takes an Occaſion 
to make Digreſſiogs for our Inſtruction, from 
ſome Word, Expreſſion or Theme, which in- 
terrupt the Original Subject. And ſometimes 
Inſpired Writings ſay, things ſeemingly con- 
tradictory, (as St. Paul in his Epiſtles ſeems to 
Praiſe and diſpraiſe the ſame Perſons ) addreſſes 
being made to mixed Aſſemblies, where there 
was both good and bad Men, Hereticks and Or- 
thodox Chriſtians, their diſcourſe being ſo or- 
dered, that both ſorts of Perſons might find 
Terms appropriatedto them particularly, which 
their own Conſciences might apply. Sometimes 
the Diſorder in Scripture depends on the o- 
miſſion or miſplacing a Parentheſis; for as there 
were none in the Original Hebrew or Greek 
Originals, the Tranſlators have placed them as 
they thought fit, ſome making long ones, and o- 
thers ſhort ones, and ſome none at all, and 
moſt having left room for Corrections and A- 
1114 mendments 
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meadments. And not to mention the Antiqui- 
ty of the new Teſtament; the Accents and 
Partitions of the old one; by inconvenient 
Diſtingions of Chapters and Verſes, contrived 
by Stephanus; though it may be of uſe to the 
Memory, yet being drawn up in haſte, it may 
be no Iajury to him, if we fay, that he hath 
ſometimes ſeparated things that ſhould have 
been united, and ſometimes united Matters that 
ſhould have been ſeparated ; and others ought 
not to be denyed the Liberty he took in making 
Partitions of the New Teſtament, in altering 
what Alterations he hath made to the Advan- 
tage of the Senſe and Method. And that the 
Scriptures may be reduced to a wore -perſpicu- 
ous Order, is evident, from the Analytical 
Works of ſome Expoſitors, conformable to 
the known Laws of Method; where the Divi- 
ner one does not excel them. And though the 
North Star be leſs luminous than others, yet is 
a better guide to Pilots than the Moon it ſelf, ſo . 
ſome Texts of Scripture though not ſo plain in 
themſelves, in relation to a Context, are more 
iaſtructive than moreconſpicuousPaſſages, which 
they would be much inferior to, it they were 
not as valuable for their being there. 
"4 Thirg Another Objection not much different from 
obje#iem this is, that it is ſel Jom coherent, and ſcarce any 
againſt the where diſcurſive. And this is a fault which too 
Style of the often happens amongſt pious Perſons, they look- 
. "7 ing upon the Scriptures as a Repoſitory of Sen- 
tences and Cauſes, as incoherent as Nero thought, 
Senecas Style, viz. arena fine calce. Whereas 
it is evident to an Intelligent Reader, that the 
Propheis and àpoſtles make frequent deduQi- 
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ons and inferences, and that their Arguments 
are as cogent as thoſe, that make Syllogyſms. 
And in my Opinion, St. Paul's Reaſons are as 
ſolid and acute as Ariſtotles, according to that of 
David, He that planted the Ear, ſhall be not bear ? 
He that framed the Eye, ſhall he not ſee? He that 
teaches Men Knowledg ſhall he net know ? And 
ſure he that was the firſt and grand Author of 
Reaſon, might as well manage that Faculty of 
Reaſoning as thoſe chat only receive it from 
him, being the Farther of Lights from whom each 
good and perfect Gift deſcends, Jam. 1 17. But 
to conſider ſome particulars on this occaſion. 

Firſt, That ſome Raticionations continue miſ- 
underſtood or undiſcerned, becauſe we are unac- 
quainted with the figurative abrupt way of 
arguing amongſt the Eaſtern Countries; who 
in their arguing leave much to the diſcretion 


aad collection of thoſe they dealt with, without 


making uſe of the Logical Forms of the Epicu- 
re ans; which is evident from their writings. 
Secondly, A great deal of their incoherency pro- 
ceeds from the falſe rendring of the Original 
Particles, eſpecially the Conjunction Yan or Yaf, 
there being hardly any Particles without vari- 
ous ſiguifications, beſides thoſe that are obvious; 
which if they were explained in the beſt ſenſe, 
the Scripture would appear more Coherent, 
andArgumentativethan it is uſually repreſented : 
and if we conſider, that the Farticle Vaf is uſed 
in four or five and twenty ſignifications beſides 
And; as but, or, ſo, when, therefore, yet, then, 
becauſe, now, as, though, &c. and that the 
ſenſe only gives it it's Acceptations, the diffe- 
rent rendring of that Particle, would make a 
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great many Texts better underſtood and more 
eſteemed. Thiraly, Sometimes, as in Solomon's 


and St. Paul's writings, ſome paſſages contain a 


fort of tacit Dialogue, which though by ſome 
miſtaken for an Argument or Aſſertion, is really 
an Objection; which miſtake muſt needs diſor- 
der the Contexture of a Diſcourſe. Pyurthiy, 
Miſplacing or Omitting Parentheſes, occaſions 
the Scripture often to appear diſcurſive as well 
as immethodical; and the ſame may happen by 
the miſuſe of Interrogation Points; for whether 
in the Original Greek Copies of the New Te- 
ſtament, there were any ſuch or no, yet the 
Moderns have, ſeveral of them, uſed them as 
they thought fit. And though the Hebrew Iater- 
rogative He is uſed inſtead of an Interrogative 


Point, yet the ſenſe of theWords and theſuppoſid 


Sound often make an Interrogation without it, 
and an Hebrician cannot ſay that an Interroga- 
tion is always ſupplyed by the beſt advantage 
of the Scripture Logicx. Hfthiy, The Inſpired 
Writers often make uſe of Arguments to con- 
firmBelievers,more than to convince their Adver- 


ſaries; for thoſe they reaſon with being eſteem- 


ed Divine Teachers, and therefore what they 
teach being conſequently believed, theymay uſe 


arguments to confirm them in what they believe, 
andiof whoſe Integrity, Sufficiency & Authority, 


they are per ſwaded, which would not be proper 
tourge againſt a refractory Unbeliever; & as Ma- 


ſters uſe Arguments with their Scholars, which 
they would not offer againſt an Antagoniſt, ſo 


the Apoſttes'who were believed to be inſpired, 
and to know the Myſteries of the Scriptures, 
and the intended Diſpenſations of God, 1 
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uſe other Arguments than what they would a- 
gainſt an Infidel, they being ſuppoſed to be 
acquainted with the Mind and Counſel of God, 
more than other Men, and that they would 
teach nothing but what was ſo. Siæt hi, Exquiſite 
Arguments would be leſs proper for Popular 
Auditories, than Popular ones; and more like- 
ly to prevail, than ſuch as none but Logicians 
could underſtand ; for in teaching and per ſwa- 
ding, ſuch Reaſonings are to be uſed as are pro- 
ortioned to theSpirits of them they are to in- 
3 ; as aSpider may catch more fly es than a 
Hawk, and a Cat more mice than a Grey- hound; 
and the crowing of a Cock will ſooner fright a 
Lyon than a Bull; and ſo Popular Arguments 
ſooner prevail on a weakAuditory thansSyllogy- 
ſtical ones. Seventhly, Tho? Scripture Arguments 

do not Logically, yet they prove conſequentl 
from Principles confeſſed and allowed; ſo that 
though the Principles were invalid, their Rea- 
ſonings would not be ſo. Thus ſeveral Texts 
of Scripture in the Old Teſtament are applyed 
to Chriſt in the New, which though they ſeem 
not evidently againſt the preſeat Jews, were 
plainly enough deſigned to oppoſe the antient 
Jews, the applications made of them in the 
new Teſtament ſhewing the relation they had to 
the Meſſias; whereas ſucceeding Jews had inven» 
ted ſo many ſophiſtical Evaſions to elude thoſe 
Texts, that they now queſtion both the appli- 
cation, and alſo the explication. St. Jude ar- 
gued out of the Story of the Devils and the 
Arch- Angels Conteſt about the Body of Moſes, 
with the Rodomonts in his time; and though 
but Apocryphal, yet being reverenced by them, 
it 
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it was looked upon, not jrrationally urged to 
check their Inſolence ; and the Wind, which is 
fickle and inconſtant, is obſerved to drive a Ship 
with more force than the ſtrongeſt Engia in the 
World. And though popular Opinions and 
Perſwaſions are very groundleſs and uncertain, 
yet they are often uſed with good ſucceſs; & 
good Arguers have made uſe of inferences drawn 
from Mediums allowed by both Parties, as the 


moſt ſucceſsful and perſwaſive way of arguing. 


Eig hibiy, The Reaſonableneſs and Senſe of Texts 
in Scripture hath often been obſcured, by the 
unwillingneſs of Divines to let the Context and 
Scope 1 the Argument regulate their Choice 
of the ſignĩfications of ambiguous Words and 
Phraſes: yet Men of moſt Religions are apt to 
make uſe of ſuch Phraſes and Words as may 
favour their Turns; and decline the moſt com- 
moa acceptations, to make the Text agree with 
their Poſitions rather than their neighhouring 
Texts; whereas it would be much better to 
make their Opinions conſonant to Scripture, 
than to wreſt the Scriptures,to make them con- 
ſonant to their Opinions. But ſuch an Impar- 
tial Interpretatioa of the Scriptures would ſoon 
put an End to Controverſies, which hot ſpirited 
Men rather chuſe to continue than put an end to. 
But to proceed, the Bible looſes much by not 
being conſidered as a Syſtem ; for though ſeve- 


ral Books are like Cloath of which a Pattern is 


like, yet the Bible may be compared to a piece 
of Arras, of which though a ſhred may aſſure 
us of the fineneſs of the Colours, and the rich- 
neſs of the Stuff, yet it's greateſt advantage 


appears when diſplayed at it's full Dimeaſi- 
e pet 
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But notwithſtanding what we have ſaid in Some thing 
defence of the Coherence and Method of the % Res. 
Scriptures, yet | cannot deny but that there are = we" 
foine things, which my Reaſon cannot give a ;;,/,2, 
ſatisfactory Account of; but when [conſider how Account of 
many things I once thought Incoherent which [ 
afterward diſcerned the Connection of; and 
when 1 conſider the Ends of the Scripture and 
the author; and when I conſider the Symmetry 
which Omniſcience already does, and future A- 
ges will diſcover in the Scriptures, I cannot 
but check my inclinations that would pretend 
to know all the Ends of Omniſcience, or to judge 
of the fitneſs of his means for ends unknown to 
me: nor can | queſtion the Wiſdom of the Au- 
thor, nor an Intereſt ſo unbyaſſed, that it would 
cliuſe none but the fitteſt Method. Nor is it 
leſs a fault to conſider only the ſenſe of particu- 

lar Sections, though each part of it ſhews it's 

; Heavenly Extraction; but he that conſiders the 

whole Body of thoſe Canonical Writings, and 

ſhall compare them with one another, the Con- 

5 texture will appear ſo admirable, that it will 

manifeſtly appear to be the Work of the ſame 

, Wiſdom, that compoſed the Books of Nature, 

i and the Fabrick of the World. The Books in 

S .)cripture expound one another; Geneſis and the 

4 Revelations being reciprocal Comments, and like 

4 the Mariners Compaſs, though the Needle ſtand 

North, yet it diſcovers both Eaſt and Weſt ; 

and ſo do ſome Texts help to explain one ano- 

ther, though much diſtant in the Bible,and ſeem 

to be ſo ia Senſe. It is a very great ſatisfaQion bs 

to ſee how the ſacred Writers ſupply one ano- » 

thers Omiſſions, according to the Degrees and | 
7 | Seaſons 
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1 Seaſons that God diſpenſes the Knowledg of 
1 5 his Truths and Myſteries in the different Ages 
| of the Church ( at the firſt vouchſaving, but a 
light ſhining in a dark place until the Day daw- 
ning, 2. Pet. 1. 39.) and to find ſo much Har- 
mony betwixt Writers, ſeparated by ſo much 
time and place; their differences ſerving only 
to ſhew the ſincerity and uprightneſs of the 
Writers. And for my part, I read the Sacred 
Authors and their Expoſitors with an Imparti- 
al Aim, having no deſizn to prove any Articles 
by the Scripture, but rather chuſing to deduce 
my Opinions from it, than to wreſt them to 
prove my Opinions; nor do I neglet thoſe Ar- 
guments or Paſſages, which confirm the Doctrin 
of the Church I adhere to; yet only chuſing ſuch 
Paſſages as may ſolidly juſtify my Thoughts, 
and as may raiſe in mea Reverence for the Scri 
ture and Chriſtianity in General; obſerving 
chiefly ſuch things as may confirm the Articles 
clearly diſcovered in the Bible, and ſhew the 
Excellent Majeſty of the great Author, and the | 
manifold Wiſdom of God, Epheſ. 3. 10. which J 
even Angels themſelves learn by the Church. ö 
Nor dol think any pains miſpent that tend to \ 
eivnce that great Truth; that the Scriptures 
are theWord of God ; and 1 uſe not the Scrip- 4 
ture to defend the Opinions only of particular 
Parties, but to contemplate the Beauty, Sym- 
metry and Magnificence of the Compoſure, and 
to excite my Devotion to the Duty there prea- 
ched and adored, 
The Fourth But to proceed to the fourth Objection, which 
Objection is, that ſome Texts are ſeemingly impertinent 
ed. or uſcleſs. We are told, that the whole Scrip- 


ture 


—— 2 
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ture is divinely inſpired, and is profitable for Do- 
drin, for Convittion, for Inſtruction in Righteouſ- 
meſs ; that the Man of God may be perfect, throw- 
ly furniſhed unto all Good Works? 2 Tim. 3. 15, 16. 
and another Apoſtle tells us, that Propheſy came 
not of old time by the will of Man, but holy Men 
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of God ſpale as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, 


2 Pet. 1. 2i. So that we cannot think, that Bi- 
vine Writers who were inſpired, and Eminent 
for Gifts of Propheſy or Miracles, would pub- 
liſh any thing for the Uſe of the Church that 
was Impertinent or Uſeleſs; and yet ſome 
more Bold than Learned, are too forwards to 
imp-ach the Scripture with ſuch Qualities; but 
that God who was ſo exact in building the An- 
tient Tabernacle, which was but Typical,would 
not impoſe things unneceſſary, when what he 
did was deſigned for the Inſtruction and Ser- 
vice of the Church; the leaſt Text being as re- 
uiſite to compleat the Bible as every. portion 
of the Tabernacle was to finiſh that. God,who 
had ſo much condeſcention to the weakneſs of 
Mankind, as to withold ſo many 6f Solomon's 
Writings from the Canon, and ſo many of our 
SavioursOracles and Miracles;and by preſerving, 
the whole Scripture, ſufficiently ſhews he had 
no deſign of denying any thing that was fit for 
his Peoples Inſtruction, or burthening them 
with any thing unneceſlary ; and if it were not 
too tedious, it might eaſily be ſhewn,that ſeve. 
ral Texts which are imagined to be ſo, are not 
uſeleſs; ſeveral Texts which at the firſt fight 
appear uſeleſs, upon further examination pro- 
ving themſelves as pregnant as the reſt, and in- 
ſtead of trivial, myſterious, And if the Scrip- 
ture 
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ture is ſo pretious, that none of it ought to be 
eſteemed uſeleſs ; it may improve the Under- 


ſtanding of Divine Truths of greater value than 


the Kno vledg of other thiags. And as the Scrip- 
ture was wrote for the whole Church Militant 
of all Ages and Nations; as many Texts were 
at the firſt neceſſary for the Fews, as were re- 
quilite in Oppoſition to the Magical Rites of 
the Zabeans, which to us are not ſo uſeful, and 
perhaps many that are uſeleſs to us, may be 
ſerviceable to future Ages, and perhaps con- 
troul ſome Hereſy as yet not foreſeen, or con- 
found ſome Error that hath not yet been made. 
So that every part of Scripture is uſeful in ſome 
Age, and ſome of them are ſerviceable in all. At 
the firſt Inſtitation of the Sacrament it was ſaid 
to the Diſciples, Drink ye all of it, Mat. 16. 27. 
but upon giving the Bread a was left out. Mar. 
14. 23. The Primitive Chriſtians knowing no 
Reaſon for which they might think it uſeleſs; 
but we, who ſee the Cup denyed to moſt Com- 


municants, not only record, but admire this Par- 


ticularity. The Ceremonial Law with it's My- 
ſtical Rites, to many ſeems not worth Reading, 
like the Manger to the Shepherds, which held 
— wrappedin Swadling Cloaths, Lyke 2. yet 

t was made uſe of by the Apoſtles, againſt the 
Jews, and the Knowledg of it is ſerviceable to 
us. And ſuch fundamental Controverſies are 
more worthy a Wiſe Man's ſtudy, than a great 
many trifling ones which puzzle Chriſtendom. 
Many paſlages of the Prophets, like the Star in 
the Eaſt, lead attentive Readers to Chriit, Mat. 


2. and with Moſes's Typick Shades ſay with the 


Baptiſt, behold the Lamb of God that takes away 
the 


„ 
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the Sins of the World, which careleſs Readers 


think uſeleſs; and ſeveral Paſſages of the New 
Teſtament concur with the Narrative of our 
Saviours Apprehenſion, All this was done, that 
the Scriptures of the Prophets might be fulfilled, 
Mat. 26.56. or rather that they were fulfilled, the 
Context often directing us to render ya ſo. 
And this puts me in mind of the Hiſtory of the 
Transfiguration; for as the A poſtles ſaw Acoſes 
and Elias talking with Jeſus, and ſoon after ſaw 
none but Jeſus only, Mat. 17. 3, 8. ſo ſeveral 
Paſſages in the Prophets Cc. at firſt appear 
very diffecent, which afterwards, all end in 


Chriſt Of whom Moſes in the Law and the Prophets 


did Write, John 1. 55 and whom all the Types 
and Predictions were intended for; the confu- 
ſed Pe:ligrees and Storie: in the Old Teſtament 
were Uſeleſs and Troubleſom to the Antient 
Jews but ſerve us to prove the Authority of 
the the New Teſtamcat. againft the Fews, be- 
cauſe the Antient ſtrain uſed in the Old Teſta- 
ment, is uſed by the Holy Ghoſt in the Nar- 
rative of St. Stephen, and the Geneology of the 
Evangeliſts. And as there are ſeveral Paſſages 
in the Revelations, which we are Ignorant of, 


which Poſterity may know the meaning of, 


when once the Accompliſhment ſhall prove 


the Predictions of the Inſpiror, ſo moſt of the 


old Fews ſcarce knew ſeveral Moſaick Conſtitu- 
tions which we make uſe of; and the Modern 
Rabbies decline refering the Myſterious Laws 
of Moſes to the Meſſias, making little more of 


them than the Ag.. ant or Gymnoſophiſts could 


of their Sacrifices. and Ritual Devotions, 
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Some Parts 
of Scripture 
mere uſeful 
than ot hers. 


A Fifth 
Objection 
conſidered. 


* 


Yet I think not all the Books contained in the 
Bible equally uſeful, becauſe equally inſpired; 
nor do I think theProphecy of Nabum as ſervice- 
able as that of J1/aiah, nor the Book of Ruth, 
equally uſeful with the Epiſtle to the Remans or 
the Goſpel of Jahn; yet 1 Judge all the Books 
of Scripture requiſiie to the Cannon as the Parts 
of the Body areto make up the Whole. And 
as the leaſt of the Stars are luminous Bodies 
and bigger than the Earth, ſo though there is 
difference in the two Teſtaments, yet they are 
both Inſtructive, and as inſpired, more eſtima- 
ble than the writings of meer Men; and as tie 
Ground which covers Mines is leſs fruitful and 
flouriſhing, ſo thoſe Texts of Scripture which 
ſeem barren, if further ſearched' into, coutain 
_> and pretious Myſteries in the Bowels of 
them. 

The next Objection againſt the Scriptures is, 
that they Contain many things Trivial and Im- 
pertinent, as abrupt Tranſitions and Speeches 
in many of our Saviours Diſcourſes ; he ſome- 
times likewiſe, anſwering Queſtions without 
being asked, and ſometimes giving Anſwers. 
quite different to the Queſtion. But this was 
rather an Excellency in Chriſt, who could diſ- 
cern Hearts, and whoſe Oratory had a. ſhorter 
Effe& than ours, altering his Diſcourſes. and 
adapting his Sermons with reſpec to the End; 
and as he knew their thoughts, he anſwered. 
them before they had time to paſs to. the 
Tongue. And his deſpiſed Parables, include 
Excellent Moralities and Propfecies. As the 
Parable of the Muſtard Seed, Mat. 13. 31,31. 
foretold the ſwift Progreſs of the — 

: We rom 
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from a ſmall begianing, became a Wonder, as 
well as an Object of Faith. And the Parablg 
df the Treacherous Husband-man, Mar. 1 1. 33. 
foretold the Malice of the Jews, and Chriſt's 
Death, as well as their Deſtruction; and no 
doubt but other Propheſies will be further d iſ- 
covered which are yet unregarded. And thoſe 
Circumſtances in Chriſt's Parables,like the Fea- 
ther of a Arrow, promote it's flight and con- 
vey it to the Wark. Fe . 


h uitzſome blame frequent Repetitions in Scrip- Repetitions 
ture, which like the d& ars. though they all are »Scriprure 
, anſwered 

or, 


. 


looked upon as equal by the vulgar, yet they 
have particular Influences, beſides their Light, 
aſſigned by vſt ologeis; beſides there are cuſto- 
mary xt ſſio as in all Languages, which tho? 
they ſeem iuperfluous ar © not abſurd, but Pro- 
ptieti s of Speech and Emphetical. Beſides 
thoſe Books being wrote at different times, 
the Repetition of the ſame Sins and Miſtakes 
made the threats and diſwaſions as neceſſary, 
according to that, ſay ing, nunquam ſatis docetur; 
quod nunquam ſatis diſcitur, and as repeated 


ſtrokes are requilite to drive a Nail tothe Head, 


according to that as Nails faſtened by the Ma- 
ſters of aſſemblies, ſo frequent reproofs are fit 
to convince obſtinate ſinners. And as in other 
Authors varyed Repetitions are but Matter in 
different Words, ſo in Scripture the ſame 
Words generally comprize new Matter. And 
as the Sophiſtry of Herericks is apt to elnde ſe- 


veral Texts of Scripture, ſo the Fundamentals 


of Faith are delivered in ſuch a Variety of Ex- 


pteſſions, that if one is eluded, another may 


eſcape; ſo that many Articles are thus confir- 
k 2 med 
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med by two or three witneſſes; our Anchor of 


hope by this means being tyed to a threefold 
Cord which is not eaſily broken. And as in Pha. 
roab's Dream, the Ears and the Kine ſignifyed 
the ſame thing, Gen. 4. 25, 31. Jeſeph's Inter- 
pretation ſhews there was nothing ſuper fluous; 
and the Repetitions of ſome Points ſnew the 
importance of ſome preceding, thoſe i epetiti- 
ons being like the leaves of a Roſe, which con- 
cur to make up the Flower. 3 | 

1 know the Keri and the Cethib, and Tikkin 
Sophirim in the old Teſtament, and the vi 


| Leflones,of the Hebrew in theOld,and the Greek 


in the New Teſtament; nor am | unacquainted 
with theDifficulties about reconciling the Texts 
in the former,and of thoſe ſacred Inſtruments in 
the later, where they ſeem to differ much 
from theOld Teſtament both in Words & Senſe, 
but this hath been already conſidered by others, 
and our preſent deſign is only intended to de- 
fend the Style of the Scripture, not the Truth 
and Authority of it; only we ſhall obſerve, 
that thePrepoſſcſſions andIntereſt of Expoſitors, 
rather than the Aſpects of the Texts of Scrip- 
ture make thoſe Books ſeem ſo full of Contra- 
dictionsz Intereſted Perſons and byaſſed Judge 
meats wreſting Paſſages of Scripture to coun- 
tenance their prejudices, though they make 
thoſe Texts diſagree with one another to make 
them comply with their partial Interpretations. 
Thus Ariſtotle's Phy ſical Writings are urged by 
different Parties, to countenance their Opini- 
ons; and the different Sets of Mahomet ans 
vary as much about the Senſe of the Alcoran as 
we do about the Bible; ſo that /ome things hard 


fo 
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to be underſtood, in St. Pauls Epiſtles, 2 Pet. 3. 
16. and other Parts of Scripture are {aid by 
St. Peter, by the unlearned and unſtable wreſted 
to their own Deſtruction. When Words are ta- 
ken ia their obvious Acceptation, except the 
Context ſhews reaſon to the contrary, they are 
eaſily underſtood ;, but when prejudiced Wits 
make an Author {peak their Senſe inſtead ot 
his own, and conſidering thedifterent Accepta- 
tion of Words and Phraſes make uſe of that 
which beſt ſerves their own turn ; and becaiiſe 
it hath ſuch a Sigaification in other places, ir 
muſt have the ſame in this, he muſt he very 
cautious, that preveats his Words from de- 
ing takea in a different Senſe from his own, 
Thus our Laws which were deſigned to pre- 
vent ſtrife, and are expreſſed in plain Words, 
are ſo perverted by ſome Wirs, that private 
Mens Caſes are not only puzzled, but Princes 
and Subjects vary, and Kill aad Execute one 
another. And thus in Scripture, we often im- 
pute our own Faults and Deficiencies to it; but 
the beſt way to prevent that is, not to quarrel 
about Niceties, ſince anſwering their Objections 
convinces them not of their Incredulity ; and 
dy Juſtifying the Truth of the Scriptures, we 
only ſhew our Reverence to them, without 
making them the better for it; but the only 
way is to aſſert the Truth of the Scriptures as 
of a Divine Origin, which gives Men Reaſon 
to impate their Scruples to their own Miſtakes, 
as when our Saviour uttered a dark ſaying, which 
puzzled his Diſciples, they did not forſake 
him, but S. Peter in the Name of the reſt ſays, 
Thou haft the Words of Eternal Life, and we be- 
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lieve, and are ſure that thou art the Chriſt, the 
Son of the Living God, John 6. 60, 66, 68, 69. 
Where one comprehenſive Truth was ſuffi- 
cient to ſilence Particular Scruples. v4 
And one thing further may be confidered;that 
the Truth of the Scriptures, and that they are 
not contradictory to themſelves, - hath been 
believed by the moſt Learned Men in the World, 
who have for their own Satisfaction examined 
them, and to find ont the Truth; and though 
they diſcovered difficulties which theſe Complai- 
nants never thought of, yet they all believe 
the Scriptures to have Reaſon enough to lay a 
Foundation for our Faith; which wants ſome 
Reluctancy in the Underſtanding to make it a 
Vertue acceptable to the Will; Faith being 
like a Twilight, a Mixture of Darkneſs being 
neceſſary to both; one vaniſhing into Knows 
ledg, as the other does into Day. And 
Chriſt often deals with new Believers, as he 
did with Nathaniel, who when the Innocent 
I/raclite had Acknowledged him the Meſſias, diſ- 
cerning him under the Fig- Tree, our Saviour 
told him, Becauſe I ſaid unto thee, I ſaw thee un- 
der theFig-Tree,believeſt Thou? Thou ſhalt ſee greater 
things than theſe, Jobn 1.50.50 that when Men be- 
lieve the Divinity of rhe Scriptrue, and that 
Faith is ſo acceptable to God, he often gives 
them ſtronger Arguments to confirm it, than 
thoſe which firſt laid the Foundation of it, and 
lets them know how Reaſonable it is they ſhonld 
ſubmit their Reaſoa to the Author of it. Thus 
our Saviour, when the bliad Mea had got Faith, 
preſently opened their Eyes, Mar. 9. 27. 

It 
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It is an Objection amongſt ſome who obſer ve 
the Repetitions and the Divine Methods of de- 
livering their Truths, that the Bible is a Book 
ſo Barren, that Inſtructions are but ſparingly 
ſcattered, in compariſon of other Books, where 
Repetitions are not uſed, and where the Matter 
is delivered in fewer Words; wherefore many 
Religious Perſons rather chooſe to read other 
Books of Devotion and Morality, as fuller of 
Inſtruction and Good Precepts. 

What hath been already ſaid may be ſuffici- 
ent to anſwer this Objection, however we ſhall 
propoſe on this occaſion ſome Conſiderati- 
ons. 

Thektirſt Conſideration on this occaſion is, that 
though the Excellent Doctrin, contained in the 
Scriptures, were but like Golden Ore, contai- 
ned in leſs pretious Materials, yet it would like 
thoſe, deſerve to be enquired into 3 and he who 
found 4 Treaſure bidin the Field, Mat. 13. 44- 
thought not much to purchaſe the whole Field 
for the ſake of it. But, thanks be to God, 
it is only our Ignorance or want of Pains that 
makes the miſtake, it being more like the Land 
of Promiſe, flowing with Milk and Honey, where 
the Lord God made to grow every Tree that is plea- 
ſant to the Sight, and good for Food, the Tree of 
Life alſo in the midſt of the Garden, Gen. 2. 9. 
And as the Author is Omniſcient, ſo the more 
knowing and ſtudious any of them is, the more 
Truths he diſcovers in it; for a Book may be 
Inſtructive, as it contains Speculative Truths 
as well as Practical ones; and we ought to be 
informed as well what God would have us 
think of him and his Works, as what he would 
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have them do. And as the moſt elevated Sub- 
jects are ſuch as have God for their Object, ſo 
no Book can tell us better the Nature and 
Thoughts of God than the Bible; nay, no 
Other Book can tell us any thing of ſome of 
thoſe Sublime Subjects, except the Bible. So 
that a Book can hardly be looked upon to be 
Barren, which contains ſo many revealed 
Truths, which are of ſo Noble a Nature, that 
ſeveral Heathen Authors, are valued for gueſ- 
ſing at a few of them, though. allayed with 
ſome erroneous Opinions ' 2 

But ſince thoſe we diſpute with, prefer other 


* 


ture agrea Books in reference to good Life, we are to conſi- 


der, that there are other things requiſite to make 
a Man live well, than to tell them what to do and 
how they ought to do itz it beiag requiſite, 
in order to live a good Life, that we overcome 
our Appetites and Inclinations: beſides Perſeve- 
rance is attended with Hardſhips and Dangers, 
ſo that good Precepts only are not ſufficient to 
engegea Man to a good Life, which inclines 
them not to conform to Precepts that are 
good, but only ſerve to make them believe 
them ſo. But it is much.more valuable to give 
as the Scripture does, the moſt prevalent Mo- 
tives of Piety and Vertue, and Diſwaſives from 
Vice, and promiſes of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments according to our Actions. Now as the 
Bible is fyrniſhed with good Precepts, and alſo 
_ thoſe ſtronger Motives, which no Book can do, 

that is not Divinely inſpired; ſo we have no 
Reaſon to believe meer Man, ſo much as God 
himſelf, what he promiſes or threats depending 
on his free Will, which cannot be known with- 
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out Revelation, which is, contained in no o- 
ther Bock but the Bible. And therefore St. 
Paul might well aſcribe to our Saviour, That he 
had brought Liſe, and Immortality to Life through 
the Goſpel, 2 Tim. 1. v. 10. And as Hope is the 
greateſt Motive tv engage Men in a Vertuous 
Life, Sr. Peter ſays, a Chriſtian Hope depends 
on a revealed Truth, and thanks God, who 
accordins to his abundant Mercy, begot 'us to a 
lively Hope, by the Reſurreftion of Jeſus Chriſt 
from the Dead, i Pet. 1. 3. And what hopes, 
through the Influence the Scripture gives us of 
the Knowledg of God and Chriſt, we may have 
of a good Life, and through the Promiſes 
which none but he can make, or thoſe that he 
ſent, will appear from the ſame Apoſtle, who 
ſays, that God according to his Divine Power 
gives unto us all things that pertain to Life and God- 
lineſs, through the Knowledg of him that hath called 
ut to Glory and Vertue. 2 Pet. 1. 2, 3, 4 and he 
after tells us of being made partakers of the Di- 
vine Nature, eſcaping the Corruption that is in the 
Worldthrough Luſt, by thoſe Promiſes God hath 
made us. So that if the Scripture without 
Precepts of Morality, taught us a Good Life, 
only by what God hath revealed of himſelf, 
and by affording us Motives to purſue a good 
and'to avoid a bad Life, which Revelation a- 
lone can make Men depend on; 1 fay, if we 
were only thus to be engaged to a good Life, 
and to owe the Precepts of Vertue to the Laws 
of Nature, and the Power of ourReaſon,theScrip. 
ture ought yet to be looked upon as the moſt In- 
ſtructive Book to a good Life, the writings of 
Philoſophers and Orators never making ſo ma- 
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Murality. 


ny Perſons vertuous as the New Teſtament. 
The Mooa indeed may afford a Gardiner Light 
to dig his Ground, and prune his Trees, but 
will never contribute to produce Fruit like the 
Sun, which both affords Light and gives him 
hopes that his Labour and Toyl ſhall be re- 
warded. 

But though for theſe Reaſons, the Scripture 
might be looked upon as a great promoter of 
Pizty and Vertue, yet it is not deſtitute of Mo- 
rality. For as it is neceſſary, that the Perſon 
that embraces the Goſpel, ſhould be endowed 
with two ſorts of Vertues, viz. Chriſtian and 
Moral, ſo theRules proper for Chriſtian Vertues, 
no doubt are contained in Scripture; that Book 
being ſo full of them, that it often gives a great 
deal of Inſtruction in ſaying Nothing; and it 
wants not Precepts,. Exhortations, and Diſwa- 
ſives, of as much value as thoſe ia Books of E- 
thicks, though they are not ranged in Syſtema- 
trical Compoſures in the ſame Order; for in 
the Scriptures, Moral Precepts are every where 
ſcattered with Motives to thoſe Duties, and 
Diſwaſives from the oppoſite Vices. And I have 
often wondered at Morals in Heathen Wri- 
ters, only direcing to regulate Paſſions and 
regulate their Faculties, in order to Felicity,they 
haviag been treated on only by ſuch as very little 
underſtand the Nature -of the Faculties, and 
Paſſions of the Mind. Whereas the Author of 
the Scripture knowing the frame and faculties 
of our Souls, the moſt proper ways of working 
upon them cannot be unknown to him. And 
as for thoſe Vertues which are moſt ftirictly Mo- 
ral, there are a great many Notions and Dire- 
85 | ions 
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Etions in Scripture in reference to them which 
are not ſo much taken Notice of by common 
Readers, becauſe mixed with other Matters, 
which are eaſily diſcovered by. diligent ſearch- 
ers of the Scriptures. Therefore thoſe who neg- 
lect the Scriptures upon ſuppoſition of their 
wanting rules of Morality, wrong themſelves as 
well as the Scriptures; and therefore Men's 
Practices are to be cenſured, rather than the Sa- 
cred Writings. Nothing could raiſe in me a 
higher eſteem for Luther, than when he wiſhed all 
his Writings burat, becauſe the orervaluing of 
them made the People neglect the Study ot the 
Bible. Here we may apply the faying of Seneca 
to our preſent purpoſe, Paribus Intervallis omnia 
Divina, ab omnibus humanis diſtant. Conſ. ad Hel- 
vi am. Cap. ꝙ. the beſt of Authors, like the Stars be- 
ing drowned by the greater Luſtreof the Sunzthe 
Bible being like the Fountain from whence thoſe 
other Streams of Devotion flow; and it ſeems 


unwiſe to chuſe to read God's Word ra- 


ther in any Book than his own. St. Paul in 
reſpect of the Uſefulneſs of the Scripture, ſays, 
That it can make the Man of God perfect, through= 
ly furniſhed unto all Good Works, and is able to make 
us Wiſe unto Salvation, 2 Tim. 3. 17,Other Books 
indeed give us inſtructions to help us to the at- 
tainment of Advantages, Conveniences, and o- 
ther Ornaments of Life, which only ref] 
particular Ends; but that Knowledg, which 
reſpects eternal Happineſs or Miſery, is only 
to be ſought in Scripture, that being ſufficient 
to teach us theDuty of Faith and Life; and though 
to underſtand the Bible, it is neceſſary to un- 
derſtand a great many other Books, yet it is 
b ſufficient 
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ſufficient to Salvation, though others are not. 
Had St. Peter's Viſton been reality, he needed 
not to range the Woods and Foreſts for Objects 
of Appetite, a Veſſel being let down from Hea- 
ven with enough of all kinds to ſatisfy his hun- 
ger, with a Command Riſe, Kill and Eat. And 
when God hath given us a compleat Volume 
of Truths which are ſparingly collected out of 
other Books, it ought to be prized by a Chri- 
ſtian for being ſo comprehenſive. That Book 
bath ſufficient Precepts and Motives for us, if 
believed and conſidered as they ought to be; 
and it is unreaſonable to think that a Book of 
Ethicks, wrote according to the Rules of Lo- 
gick, and furniſhed with Diviſions, Diſtinctions, 
and Definitions, ſhould be ſufficieat to make a 
Maa Vertuous; as if Vertue were to be Learned 
like Grammar; for without Rational Motives 
to Vertue, and ſomething, to deter us from Vice, 
and other things to influence our Minds and 
Manners, the Ethical Writers fall into diſputes 
extriaſecal to Vertue and Vice, and ſpend more 
time about their Method, than the Prerogative 
of the former above the later, and are more 
concerned. in contriving their Chapters than in 
directing Men's Actions; influencing our Me. 
mories rather than our Affections, and enable 
us better to diſpute about Paſſions, than with 
them. And as it is more preferable to be a 
Monarch of one Kingdom or Province, than to 
be a Geographer, and to be able to ſurvey and 
divide the whale Superficies of the Globe, fo 
the Poſſeſſion. of one Vertue is better than the 
ſpeculative Knowledg of them all. And A i- 

ſoile had been more pla'n and leſs gr" 
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had he been more nice in the Method of his E- 
FP thicks; a little Theory well underſtood & pra- 
| ctiſed being ſufficient to make a ManVertuous, 
ſince Reaſon and Diſcretion may ſufficiently ap- 
ply it to the Occurrences of Life; and Syſtems 
of Morality may reaſonably be compared to the 
Stars ia the Firmament, which are obvious to 
all Eyes, and ſufficiently Light us in our ways; 
and though I as well as others by the help of a 
Teleſcope have obſerved a hundred Stars in 
the Pleiades, beſides thoſe to be diſcerned by 
the naked Eye, and likewiſe a great many ſmall 
ones inthe Milky Way and other Parts of the 
Firmament, yet wereceive no more Light from 
the Firmament than others, ſo General Maxims 
in Ethicks are uſeſul in affording us Directions; 
but the ſmall Scholaſtick Notions, though plea- 
ſant, afford us but little Light to guide our A- 
Qions by, though the ſpeculative Part is delight- 
ful. When Examples firſt ſuggeſted Precepts 
of Vertue, before any were wrote, or the De- 
fi zit ion of it talked on, Vertue was as much 
ractiſed as ever. 
ö The Precepts of Vertue are very ſruitful, and Te Pre- 

: if well practiſed increaſe and multiply. And as e- 
j for Motives to Piety, and Diſwaſives irom Vice, —. 1 
N though a great many may be collected out of „e 1. 
| Books of Morality not contained in the Bible, porrance 
yet an inquſitive ſearcher will find more there, , echert. 
than a great many are ablejto diſcern, and of 
ſuch Importance that one of them is of more 
value than a great many ſmall ones, and may 
include ſeveral inferior Inducements, as a large 
piece of Money does many ſmall ones. And 
though Human Authors with all their Flouriſhes 
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and Ornaments, cannot prevail on their Rea- 
ders or Themſelves, yet the Perſwaſives and In- 
ducements in the Bible without the help of Art, 
if ſeriouſly conſidered, are able to raiſe Vertue 
to a high Pitch, as appears by the Primitive 
Ages of the Church. And indeed in Moral Diſ- 
courſes, however they may extend their Boughs, 
the Root is but ſmall ; and further, what one 
Writer compares to one thing, another com- 
pares to another; thoſe ungrateful Perſons to 
God, which one compares to Swine, who eat 
the Acoras without looking up to the Tree 
they fall from; another to Cattle, that drink the 
Stream withont conſidering the Spring they riſe 
from. Thus Vertue in ſeveral Dreſſes, gains 
the Attention of eaſy and flexible Natures, tho? 
conſidering Perſons can fee through their Diſ- 
guiſes; but ſuch Perſons will not find fault with 
the Motives and Determents contained inScri 
ture, becauſe old and known; nor for the Re- 

petition of them, if their Effects are repeated 
too, no more than Men will refuſe the Uſe of 
Bread, becauſe it hath been long uſed, and is 
the common Food of all Nations. Nor can Re- 
petitions be ſuppoſed more unreaſonable, where 
occaſion requires, than it would be for a Soul- 
dier to draw his Sword, becauſe it had been 
drawa ſeveral Years before. Or for a General 
to encourage his Army with the Motives of Ho- 
nour, Duty, Spoil, Neceſlity,c, which are com- 
monly uſed on ſuch Occaſions. 
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To hat we have ſaid we ſhall add, that God Trucks in 
being an Omniſcient Spirit, and Lawgiver to * 
all Mankind, the Truths, Counſels, Exhor- *#** ** 

a a prefered to 
tations, Cc. we find ia Holy Writ, ought to 5% ſame 
have a greater Effect and Preference, as being found in 
found there, than if the ſame were found in any ether Books- 
Writings of Heathen Moraliſts, though never ſo 
Learned, eſpecially by a Chriſtian Reader. And 
thoſe who ſo much reſpe& the Writings of the 
Aatient Wits, becauſe they believed thoſe that 

diſcovered thoſe Truths, were furniſhed with 
extraordinary Intellects, ought to pay a pro- 
portionable reſpect to the Omniſcieat Author, 
ſince Men are but of Teſterday and know little or 
not hing, which are the Words Elibu in Job. A 
Cautious Perſon not only examins the Meaning 
but the Truth of what he Reads, but ia the 
Bible we have but one trouble, which is to know 
the meaning, ſince that Book never deceives us- 
ofthe Truth, but when we think we underſtand 
it before we do. It hath a greater Influence dn 
me, to fiad the Vanities of the World, pro- 
7} claimed by one that enjoyed all the Pleaſures of 
it, than if the ſame Truth were delivered by a 
7 beggarly Cyaick, that never taſted of them; for 
Y a little ſhaie of Philoſophy may make him de- 
ſpiſe that, which the Narrowneſs of his For- 
tune would never allow him to enjoy; his find- 
ing fault with it, being like a Blind Man's find- 
ing fault with a Blackamore, who can only know 
that ſne is ugly becauſe he is told ſo, and would 
make but an indifferent Witneſs to prove it. 
Thus when God is pleaſed to declare what is 
Vertue or Vice, Sublime or Deſpicable, Hap- 
pigeis or Miſery, 1 rather believe it, oy - 
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frail Man ſubject to miſtakes, ſhould atteſt the 
ſame, And it muſt be a great aggravation, to 
ſlight God's Truths and Dictates as they are his; 
ſince our Saviour prefered thoſe Ninevites, which 
repented not at the Preaching ot Jonah to thoſe 
which did, becauſe he was a greater than Jonah, 
Mat. 12. 42. And though I have formerly ta- 
ken Pains to peruſe Books of Morality, yet ſince 
they have only a Power to perſwade, but not 
to command; and Sin and Death do not ne- 
ceſſarily attend the diſobedience of them, they 
have the leſs influence; for ſince we may take 
the Liberty to queſtion the reaſonableneſs of 
Human Writers; I find, that the Methods they 
take toimpoſe their Writings upon us, may ſerve 
to countenance either Truth or Falſhood. And 
indeed Moraliſts, excepting thoſe Duties which 
Nature, or our Curioſity in enquiring into times 
and places have taught us, ſeem rather to fence 
with Wit; their Popular Topicks being built 
upon ſuch uncertain Foundations, that they with 
as much probability may be overthrown as de- 
fended ; and our Corruptions prove Sophiſters 
ſufficient to deny that aDuty,they have no Mind 
to comply with. But when any thing is com- 
manded by the Scriptures, being conſcious that 
it is the Willof that Father of Spirits, Heb. 12. 
9. I diſpute not to obey his Orders, and com- 
ply more with bis du7% Len, thus ſaid the Lord, 
than with Plato's Dialogues, or Seneca's Epiſtles. 
Thoſe Ethicks have the trueſt foundation, which 
are built upon the true Senſe of the Scripture, 
and have the greateſt Influence both on Faith 
and Practice, Gods Will being no where to be 
better Learned than where it is Revealed. And 
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as this right of Obedience requires it from me, 
I take the Liberty to examin what God ſays, 
without confiding in what Men, by their In- 
terpretations, may make him ſay ; conſidering 
the Senſe of the Text, without the Gloſſes of 
Interpreters, or even of the Fathers. And a- 
mongſt bare Moraliſts I would examin and di- 
ſtinguiſn how far what they ſay is conſiſtent with 
Reaſon, as well in reſpect of the Inducements, 
as the Nature of what they offer, being un- 
willing to be cheated into Vertue, without 
the Liberty of acting as a Rational Chriſti- 
an. 


The Jews in the thirteen Articles of their OY 
Creed, affirm every Ex preſſion of the Law to ve Inſtru- 


be divinely inſpired, and that upon each #50 are 


Tittle of the Law whole Mountains of Doct in begaben. 


depend. I ſhall not mention as proof of this, 
their ſtrange accenting of the Tea Command- 
ments; nor ſhall I urge that they reduce the 
Precepts of the Law to 613 Affirmative and 
Negative, anſwering the number of the Let- 
ters of the Decalogue; as if all that was requi- 
ſite to Man's Redemption was virtually implyed 
there; and I have ſometimes ſuſpected, that 
all the Precepts relating to the Duty of Man 
had their riſe thence. But not thence to urge 
the Inſtructiveneſs of the Scripture, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that there are many InſtruQtions, and 
Truths delivered, Errors convicted, and My- 
ſteries expreſſed, which are hid to the Vulgarz 
which may eaſily be diſcerned by an Inquiſitive 
Searcher. God is ſaid to cover himſelf with Light 
as with a Garment, Pſal. 104. 2. which Juſtt- 
fyes the firſt Words 1 2 ſpoke, Gen. 1. 3. 

2 Let 
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Let there be Light, which Words in the Origi- 
nal are both Emphatical and often Myſterious. 

And the Apoſtle tells us, Rom. 15. 1. whatſo- 
ever things were written were written for our 
Learning, The Scripture containing more 
Matter than Words, whilſt Human writings 
abound more with Words than Matter ; the 
Bible being like the Tree of Life, which 
not only yielded Fruit, but the Leaves were 
for the Healing of the Nations, Revelat. 22. 
2 


The NewTe- | As for thoſe who ſay, that the New Teſta- 
fament and MENT is ſufficient for Chriſtians, I am apt to 


Moray think, that the Goſpel with the Light of Na- 
ſuffcient ts ture, contain what is neceſſary to Chriſtians to 
Salvation. Salvation; and therefore it ſeems not reaſonable 
to impoſe nponChrſtians any of thoſe Laws con- 
tained in the Old Teſtament ; which were only 
deſigned for the Fews and their Proſelytes; but 
tho? what is offered by the New Teſtament or 
theLight of Natureis ſufficient tosalvation; yet 
ſeveral Particulars in the Old Teſtament 
may aſſiſt us in theiſtinct and Explicit Inſtru- 
ction of our Duty better than the New; and 
ſeveral things relating to the Myſteries of our 
Religion are more clearly expreſſed in the Old 
Teſtament: ſo that the Old Teſtament is ne- 
ceſſary in reſpect of what we believe, and the 
New in reſpect of what we are to do. Beſides ag 
the Expreſſions in the Old Teſtament are fre- 
quently referred to in the New; $0 the ſtudy 
of the former 1s requiſite to the better under- 
ſtanding of the later. Were it God's Will to 
inſtruc us as he did nat, by the ſhadow of 
a Weed, Jonab 4. 6. we ought to * 
an 
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and much more when he ſpeaks in as Glorious 
a manner as he did to Moſes, in his holy Wri- 
tings, reſembling the Sanctuary, which con- 
tained the Law of God, exhibiting the Mercy- 
Seat, where the two Golden Cherubims, like 
two Harmonious Teſtaments, look towards 
one another, and both towards the Mercy-Seat, 
which Typifyed the Afeſias. We ought there- 
fore to thank God for the Light of his Spirit 
upon his Church, whoſe Bleſſizgs can proſper 
the Means of Grace, without which no means 


can proſper. 


To what 1 have ſaid 1 ſhall add, that not with. 75- 3:27: 


ſtanding the diſconragements, the difficulties 992%: 70 be 


ſome obſcure Texts of Scripture may offer, © 


we ought daily to read ſome Portion of crip- 
ture, though, as Naaman dipped himſelf ſix 
times in Jordan without being cured, we ſhould 
not find an immediate benefit. For in Diſeaſes, 
though we cannot reliſh it, convenient 
nouriſhment mult be taken. And as the Eunuch, 
Acts 8. 30, 31. we ought to read, though we 
und erſtand not ſome Texts of Scripture, and 
fix them upon our Memories, till our Under- 
ſtanding can attain to the Knowledg of them. 
The Bleſſed Virgin and her Husband, Under- 
ſtood not the ſayings that he ſpoke unto them — — 
but his Mother kept all theſe ſayings in her Heart, 
Luke 2. 50, 51. ſee v. 18, 19. and our Saviour 
ſaid to Peter, What I do thou knoweſt not now, but 


thou ſhall know hereafter, Jobn 13. 7. ſoas he 


encourages you to retain his Word in your Me- 
mory, he ſays, what I ſay, thou knoweſt not now, 
but t hou ſhalt know hereafter. And the Apo- 
ſtles Motive to „ will encourage us 
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in reading ſuch Parts of Scripture. Be not for” 
getſul to entertain Strangers, for thereby ſome 
have entertained Angels unawares, Heb. 13. 2. 
as Abraham and Lot did, Gen. 18. and Gen. 19, 
which may recompence the trouble, by beſtow- 


ing Bleſſiags, and reſcuing us from Evil. And if 


Pagans ſo much reverenced the Oracles, which 
proceeded from the Prince of Darkneſs and the 
Father of Lies, we ought not to deny thoſe 
Ab Ear Lively Oracles, xiyia Oe, Oran 
cles of God, who is che Father of Lights, and 
Truth that cannot Lye, Act. 7. 38. Rom. 2. 2. 
Jam 1. 17. Tit. t. 2. Aud thoſe Texts which 
we do not underſtand, put us in mind of our 
weakneſs, and ſhew how much we Reverence 
the Word of God, as itis ſo. Nor ought the 
Contrivances of the Devil, whoſeels todiſturb 
us in this ſtudy, deter us from it; for theſe are 
Struglings of Chriſt nem formed in us, like thoſe 
fits and out- cries, which attended the Ejection 
of that unclean Spirit, Mark 1. 26. the Devil 
finding himſelt ready to be expelled, hath great 
Wrath, becauſe he kroweth, he hath but a ſhort time, 
Rev. 12. 12. And though the God of Peace, he 
will bruiſe Satan under your Feet ſpeedily, Rom. 16. 
20. and it he ſhould ſuffer us to forſake the Study 
of Diviaity for a time, let us not utterly deny ſo 
beneficial a ſtudy,but perſevere in the purſuit of 
the Means of Grace, as the Moon, which after 
an Eclipſe, purſues her Courſe, till ſhe regain 
the Luſtre ſhe was deprived of, The Word of 
God is a Seed by which we are Born ag ain, Mat. 
13. 19, 20. Cc. 1 Peter 1.2, 3. and though 
a Seed may ſeem dead and buried under Ground, 
yet it will ſoon ſpriag up iato a plentiful Har- 
Veit. * Nor 
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Nor ought our Proficiency in the Scriptures, 
make us negle& the Study of Divinity, no more 
than our Weakneſs. Iwill never forget thy Pre- 
cepts, ſays the Pſalmiſt, fer with them thou haſt 
quickned me, Pſal. 119. 93. and the Word is 
compared to Food, which indeed it is of the 
Soul. Man liveth not by Bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the Mouth of God, x 
Pet. 2. 2. Mat. 4. 4. Now as we ſhall have 
ſucceſſive Appetites to Eat, whilſt we live in 
theſe Houſes of Clay, John 4. 19. ſo the Soul 
ſtands in need of continual Supplyes ; and as 
healthful Perſons have the beſt Stomachs, ſo 
the beſt Chriſtians have the the greateft de- 
fires after the Food of their Souls, 79095 Juygri 
vese, Athanaſ. and the greateſt Piety for want 
ot it will pine and waſte. Nor ought we to 
think much of the pains we take in the Study of 
the Scriptures, ſince the recompence will reward 
us and the circumſtance inſtruct us. This plen- 
tifulneſs of the Scripture, occaſioned this 
ö Penegyrick of ſome Rabbies concerning the Law. 
[4 Turn it over, and again turn it over, for all is in 
it. Pirk. avoth. cap. 5. accordingly the Jew who | 
fi tranſlates the Arabian Apothegms into Hebrew, s 
There proceedeth not a true Sentence out of the Mouths 
of this Worlds Wiſe Men, that is not intimated in 
our Law. | 
But we ought not only to remember ſeveral 2 god 
Texts of Scripture, but to have them in a Fn 
Readineſs, and as Dævid took the Sword of Go- ;, 4 Renal. 
liah, from near the Ephod to defend himſelf from ,. 
his Enemies; ſo Chriſtians ought to be armed 
with Spiritual Weapons, and to wear the ſword 
of the Spirit and to have it in readineſs on all 
| LII 3 occalions 
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occaſions without the help of a Concordance. 
And to engage us further in this, we ought to 
conſider, that the Knowledg of one Part of 
Scripture, helps us to the acquiring of another, 
and yet the longeſt day of our Life will leave 
ſome Part of it ſtill Myſterious ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Importance, our depraved Nature 
makes it requiſite, that we ſhould frequently 
read the Scriptures to imprint them upon our 
Minds, though we may eaſily remember them, 
The Word of Chriſt, Col. 3. 16. muſt not be 
Nightly entertained in our Minds, but mu 

dwell there richly ; and the word which is able 
to ſave our Souls, mult be ingrafted, James i. 
21. And we are ſo indiſpoſed to admit, and 


apt todeface, Religious Impreſſions, that we 


ought to converſe conſtantly with what may 
tend to make us lead the whole Courſe of our. 
Lives Piouſly. But our perverſe Natures are 
too apt to diſpoſe us to find fault with God's 
Methods of Proſecuting his Deſigns, and to 
blame his Conduct. That... Gloriouſeſt of 
Virgins, whom all Ages muſt call Bleſſed, Luke 
I. 48. Jobn2, 3, 4. received a Reprehenſion 
from her Divine Son, only for offering to alter 
his Purpoſes in diſcloſing himſelf; for God is 
too Juſt to himſelf and Merci ful to us, to degrade 
his Omniſcience, to have his Dictates alterec 


by ſuch purbliad Tutors as Us. His Goodneſs 


is too much concerned for our Inſtruction, to 
let us be the Inditers of his Words; and will 
make uſe of his own Meaſures to Purſue his 
Ends; without being directed by us in his E- 
lection, which his Wiſdom hath Graciouſly 
been pleaſed to contrive for our Om, 
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He knows that thoſe who find fault with his 
Style, would be pleaſed with none; but would 
be apt toſay, why was this done ſo and not o- 
therwiſe, and if that was altered, why not after 
another manner ; as their Diverſity of Humours, 
' Judgments and Prepoſſeſſions vary. And it is 
a queſtion,whether the Iſraelites murmured more 
at Pharoah in e/£gypt, or Moſes in the deſart; 
and the Children, whom their Companions 
complained of in the Market place, have had the 
like Examples in all Ages, Mat. 11. 16, 17, 
18, 19. of the ſame Diſpoſition with the Fews, 
who enjoyned upon the great Enemy of the 
lovely Quality, a rigidneſs of Vertue above that 
of the Prophets, and greater than Solomon's 
Condeſcentions to thoſe V ices he deſigned them 
to deſtroy. But the great Phyſitian of our 
Souls, is too Wiſe to let his diſtracted Patients 
preſcribe rules for themſelres; or, to prevent 
our unreaſonable Cavils, to alter his Myſteri- 
ous Contrivaaces, which raiſes the Admi ration 
even of the Angels themſelves, 1 Per. 1. 12. 
which have both Native Abilities above ours, 
as well as the means of Improving them ; for 
which Reaſon our Saviour refuſed to deſcend 
from the Croſs, to gratify thoſe Prieſts and 
Scribes, Mat. 27. 42. though on that condi- 
tion they promiſed to believe on him. And 
though we may think, that ſuch a Method might 
engage us to our Duty, yet when one in Hell 
deſired other Meaſures might be taken yo con- 
vert Sinners; he was anſwered, That if Men 
heard not Moſes and the Prophets, neither would 
they be perſwaded though one roſe from the Dead to 
Preach to them, Luke 16. 11. 
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Book Il. 


Diſputes 


What we have ſaid we ſuppoſe to be ſpok®© 


about Reli to Intelligent Perſons, but were we to ſpeak to 


gion to be 


avoided by 


il 'terate 


Ferſos. 


Ter laſtOb- 
Jechio Con- 


L rd. 


common Readers, who could not hope, either 
for want of Parts or Leiſure, to vindicate either 
themſelves or others, I ſhould adviſe them not 
to liſten to, or undertake diſputes of any kind, 
about that Sacred Book, eſpecially when pro- 
poſed by inſinuating Wits z for it not being 
neceſſary for the Common People to be acquain- 
ted with Controverſial Parts of Scripture, nor 
to be acquainted with thoſe that wander from 
the common way to Heaven, it is not conveni- 
ent for them to diſquiet their Faith or to ha- 
zard the ſubverting of it, to gratify unneceſſi- 
ry Curioſity, Which like the Itch grows worſe 
by it, though it gratifies the fancy to ſcratch it. 
And though a Man's deſigu may be to gratify 
his Curioſity only, by hearing of Wit and No- 
velty ; yet ſuch Notions are apt to raiſe ſtrange 
Scruples in ſach Men's Thoughts, which are ea- 


ſily anſwered, but hard to be got out again: 


And as in Infectious Times, Phyſitians forbid 


ſinaller Exceſſes, or other Irregularities, which 


may breed diſtempered Humours, becauſe ſlight 
Fevers are apt to grow Peſtilential; ſo thoſe 
that value their Faith, ought to be cautious 
leſt the Cuſtom of railing againſt the Scripture, 
ſhould taint them, either by Reading or Con- 
verſation, leſt the ſmalleſt degrees of Contagi- 
on, ſhould end in Irreligion. | 
But to proceed to the laſt Objection we pro- 
poſe to anſwer, which is propoſed by thoſe who 
gratify their thancy mere than their Reaſon ; 
ſome Object agaiaſt the Style of the Scriptures, 
That it is ſo unadorned with Flomers of Rhetorick, 
ang 


. 


— 
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and ſo deſtitute of Eloquence, that it is Flat, and 
hath no Effet upon Intelligent Readers; ſo that 
divers great Wits and Perſons, eſpecially States- 
Men, either deſpiſe it, or neglef to ſtudy it. A 
Cardinal once ſaid, he had read the Bible, but 
were he to read it again, he ſhould loſe his La- 
tin; and a great many Orators have complai- 
ned,that reading the Bible hath corrupted their 
Ciceronian Latin ; which is ſtrange, that Men 
ſhould judge ſo boldly of that Book, they muſt 


be judged by; and I could name a great many 


Inſtances of Lrophane and Undervaluing Expreſ- 
ſions of that Book, were they not fitter to be 
ſuppreſſed than divulged, leſt they ſhould ſer 
bad Examples to others, whoſe Reaſon could 
not guard them from the Temptation of Imita- 
tion. For the Nature of ſome Sins deters Men 
from committing them; and ſome Legiſlators 
have thought it better to keep ſome Sins in 
ſilence, than to make Laws againſt them; there- 
fore to avoid the naming of Particulars, we 
ſhall in general take Notice, that the Anſwers 
to ſuch kind of Objections may be reduced to 
theſe five following Heads of Arguments. 


And Firſt, Several Parts of Scripture ſtand mus 
not in need of Rhetorick to adorn them; Second- againſt the 
ly, The Bible ſeems to have leſs Eloquence as PropoſedOb- 


it appears in the Latin Verſion, or other Tran- — 


flations, than it had in the Original. Thirdly, 
As different People and Nations have different 
Notions of Eloquence, many Paſſages are thought 


to want it, by Us, which may be th ought Elo- 


quent by another Part of Mankind: Fourthly, 


There are many Texts in Scripture, which have 


the Ornaments of Language conſonant to our 


Notions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Notions of Eloquence. Laſtly, It is contrary 
to Experience, that the Scripture hath no Effect 
upon the Generality of Readers, except they 
are unwilling to receive Impreſſions from it. 
"The n As to the firſt kind of Arguments, from 
Ed ef ar- hat we have ſaid it appears, that in ſome Parts 
£xmems. of Scripture,Eloquence would be improper ; but 
not to repeat what we have already ſaid, we 
ſhall only add, that all forts of People are allow- 
ed Expreſſions proper and ſuitable to their Pro- 
feſſions and Subjets ; and though their Expreſ- 
ſions ſeem to us harſh and unpoliſhed, yet we 
cannot blame them, as if rudeneſs of Style were 
their deſign; yet we blame the Style of the 
Scriptures, becauſe writ in a proper Theolo- 
gical Style. Machiavel in the Dedication of 
his Prince, after he owned to Lorenzo de Medi- 
| ci, that he had not made uſe of Lofty Words, 
| nor adorned it with thoſe Ornaments of Art, 
| which other Authors uſe, ſays, that he thought 
that either nothing at all ſhould recommend his 
| Work, ar that the only Truth of the Diſcourſe, and 
the Dignity of the Subject ſhould make it acceptable. 
1 And if a States-man writing to a Prince on a 
Civil Subject, thought fit to talk thus, how 
reaſonably may God expect a Welcom Enter- 
daiament and Acceptance, of the leaſt adorned 
Part of a Book, the Truth of which flows from 
the Author of Truth, eſpecially, ſince it con- 
cerns either Man's Happineſs or Miſery. And 
if neither the Italian Criticks, nor the Power of 
the Inquiſition can prohibit the ſtudy of this 
Machiavels Books, what Excuſe can they make 
age Day, who make the unaffect ed Style of the 
Scriptures an Excuſe for contemning or ſlight. 
ing that Book. Secondly 
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Secondly, To what hath been before ſaid of 4 Second 


the Diſadvantages of the Scriptures Style, we 
ſnall on this Occaſion add, that it is no won- 
der the Style of the Scripture is not more reve- 
renced, whilſt it is judged of by Tranſlations, 
and not by the Original; the Tranſlation be- 
ing in many places very harſh and barbarous, 
and being Tranſlated literally, not only loſes 
the Propriety of the Original, but alſo of the 
Latin; and thus loſes both a great deal of the 


| Eloquence and Senſe of the Original, Excellent 


Expreſſions being frequently rendered impro- 
perly; which might be a great diſadvantage did 
the Subject want it; ſo that as Afirandula ſaid, 
Hebr i bibunt Fontes, Greci Rivos, Latini Palu- 
des. The Riming Tranſlation of Virgil, repre- 
ſents the eAneids of Virgil little better than 
Sternhold and. Hopkia's Verſion of tae Pſalms, 
who being both a Traveler, a Courtier, and a 
Poet, mult be ſuppoſed to make uſe of the beſt 
Langyage belonging to that Country. That 
the Eaſtern Country had a great Opinion of the 
ſweet Singer of Iſrael is evident, ſince they rec- 
kon him with Aoſes, Jeſus, and Mahomet one of 
the four great Prophets. And Keſſæus, who wrote 
the Lives of the Fathers ſays, that when David 
ſang the Praiſes of God, the Hills, and Birds, and 
Beaſts therein accompanied him, Keſſeus p. 99. ſee 
Pſal. 114. 4. Pſal. 19. which litteral Verſion of Fi- 
gurative Expreſſions in the Pſalms, as well as 


bis inviting inanimate Creatures to joyn in Prai- 


ſes with him, ſeems to be borrowed from the 
Alcoran it ſelt; where Mahemet repreſents God 
ſaying, We redaced the Mountains to comply with 
him, who ſhould joyn with him in Praiſes Morning 

and 


Anſwer | 
the eight 
Objeckion. 
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and Evening, the Birds alſo flock to him, all theſe 


are obſequious to him, Surrat. 37. vide H. Hotting- 
p. 62. and 63. And though the New Teſtament 


was not wrote in Hebrew, it was wrote by 


Hebrews in a Style agreeable to that of the Old 
Teſtament's Tranſlations. And the Apocry- 

hal Writings, and other Writings of the Jews 
1a that Language, wrote an Hebrew rather than 
an Attick Greek, or at leaſt in an Hebraick 
Style, which thoſe unacquainted with the Ori- 
ginal Language muſt be incompetent Judges of, 
all Languages having their peculiar Idioms and 
Graces, which are loſt in moſt Tranſlations, 
like the Spirits of Eſſences by being poured out 
of oneVeſlel into another; whichLanguage was 
what God made Choice of toexpreſs himſelt in, 
containing ſuch Expreſling whoſe Penetracy can 
no more tranſlated into another Language, than 
the Water of a Diamond can be painted with- 
out detracting from the Original; beſides it's 
Words and Phraſes are ſo comprehenſive and 
copious, that no other Language can equal it. 
The Hebrew Conjugations Hiphil and Hitpael 
and ſome others, give fignifications to Verbs, 
which for want of the like Conjugations, our 
Weſtern Languages are forced to expreſs by 
Circumlocutions, which are ſeldom as compre- 
henſive as the Original Words. And the want 
of Underſtanding Grammitical Truth, hath 
made ſeveral Paſſages of the New Teſtament leſs 
Underſtood, the Greek Tongue wanting thoſe 
Conjugations; ſo that Active and lntranſitive 
Verbs are uſed jn a Tranſitive or Reciprocal 
Signification. And how unjuſtly Men's Igno- 
raace of the Original may give occaſion for them 
a. to 
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to cenſure the Scripture, I once obſerved in a 
famous Commentator, charging St. Paul with 
an Impropriety of Speech, in the beginning of 
of his firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, which by 
Orot ius de Anticlriſto is not improbibly thought 
to be his ſecond + for ſince inſtead of the Greek 
ag Vue iEngm roy 0; T% wets Which ours right- 
ly tranſlated from you ſonnded out the Word, 
Theſſal. 1. 8. he found it tranſlated, A vobis dif- 
famatus eſt Sermo, where he would have it di- 
vulgatus eff, inſtead of diffamatus eſt, not know- 
ing that Paul wrote in Greek. 
* Thirdly,Several Paſſages in Scripture are judg- 
ed to want Eloquence by our Europeans; the 
Eaſtern Eloquence much differing from ours. 
In thoſe Climates, where Learning was Origi- 
nal and Pure, the moſt admired Compoſures are 
cenſured by our Rules of Oratory, and judged 
deſtitute ot it. Their dark Sentences, and ſi- 
gurative way of Diſcourſe, and their abrupt 
viay of expreſſing themſelves often leaving 
us to gueſs at the Senſe; beſides their cuſtom 
of not connecting Tranſitions, which makes us 
at a loſs for want of the Coherency of hat they 
write, is what wediſlike, and they prz<iiſe; our 
Opinions as well as ways of writing being 
different, their Pens being an Omen of Chang- 
ges in Religion, as moving from the right to- 
wards the left hand, and ours the contrary; ſo 
we think they write backwards, and we judge 
the ſame of them. A further inſtance of our 
different Notions is the Alcoran. The Maho- 
me lb ans boaſt ſo much of the Wit and Eloquence 
of that Book, that the Arabian Expoſitors Bei- 
davi, Abmebidu, Edris, and others, tells * 
a 


The Third 


Anſwer. 


of the Style Book II. 


all the Wit of Men and Demons cannot para- 
lize it. Mabomet himſelf boaſts of it's Excellen- 
cy, S. Surat. 10. S. 11. and S. 17. each Surat or 
Section being in his Opinion above Oppoſition, 
which he thinks muſt argue more than Homan 
Authority. And the Saracens having no Mira- 
cles to favour their Religion; ſay, the Alcor an 
it ſelf is a Miracle above all Miracles, & nibil 
præter ſolum Alcoranum ( adduxiſſet, ) ſatis hoc 
foret ad eximiam Excellentiam ſupra reliqua, que 


Prophetæ adduxerunt : nam ille Miraculum eſt, 


quod in ſecula durat pre omnibus aliis miracalis. 
H. Hotting. Hiſt. Orient. pag. circiter 300. | am not 
Skilled enough in the Arabick Tongue to judge 
of it's Eloquence in that Language; but tho' 
the Alcoran hath taken much from the Bible, 
and conſequently muſt contain things that are 
Excellent, yet the Latin Verſion, by orders of 
the Abbot Petrus Cluni acenſis, & publiſhed by the 
means of Bibliander is tar from any compariſon 
with the European Eloquence; of which Scali- 
ger ſays, Deum Immortalem, quam inepta eſt Vul- 

aris illa, quam habemus Interpretatio! And the 
Teach and Latin Tranſlations, by good Ara- 
bicians, being rendered Conformable to the O- 
riginal, ſeem void of the leaſt Eloquence, the 
Style being without Graces, and even Theolo- 
ginal Truths; and the Saracens Admiration is 
as much to be admired at, as he admired that 
Book. And not only the Eminent Eaſt Indians, 
but the Learned Chineſe, though they wrote 
with what Care they could, and have been 
tranſlated with as much, by knowing Inter pre- 
ters, yet to us they appear rather Ridiculous 
than Eloquent. But to mention no others, ſince 
| Mahomet's 
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Mabomet's Eloquence was ſufficient to-gaig Pro- 
ſylites to ſuch a Religion as his; fince Moſes 


bred up to all the refined Learning and Wiſdom 


of the e/Zgyptians , ſince Solomon had not only 
extraordinary Advantages of improving him- 
ſelf, but ſo much Wiſdom that he hath been ad- 
mired for ſo many Ages by Us, and was Idoli- 
zed by the Eaſtern World and fince Daniels 
promiſing Youth was improved by the Learning 
of the Chaldean Sages, and the Spirit of God, 
and whole Abili ties raiſed him from a Captive, 
to be chief of the Chaldean Wiſe· Men; 1 fay, 
ſince thoſe Writers ſo much admired by the Ea- 
ſtern Nations, are by many cenſured as bad 
Writers; and ſince Cicero hath been cenſured 
and condemned for want of Eloquence, we have 
a great deal of Reaſon to think, that the Gre- 
cian and Roman Style may be as little eſtecmed 
amongſt the Eaſtern People, as theirs is among ft 
us; and conſequently, that the Eloquence of the 
Scriptures is but a different kind from Ours; 
eſpccially if we conſider, that the Antient Wri- 
ters now extant, were ſcarce Cotemporary with 
the lateſt Writers of theOld Teſtament, and yet 
the Eloquence and Expreſſions of our Thoughts 
differ in all Ages and Nations; for as in 
Dreſs, Mode makes things handſom or ugly, 
and as they vary, that which made a Man look 
like a Courtier, may ſoon make him look like 
an Antick; and by Viciſſitudes of Faſhions, 
ſometimes old ones become new, ſo Modes in 
Writing alſo vary, which appears from the 114. 
Epiſtle of Seneca, where he ſhews, that in ſome 
Ages, Expreſſions that were looked upon as 
faulty, by the conſent of theWits of other _ 
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have paſſed for Eloquence. And though tlie 
Scripture now may not be eſteemed Eloquent, 
yet it might ſuit the-Genius of thoſe times when 
it was wrote, and whom it was deſigned to work 
upon. 

But to conſider the Nature of the Art of 
Rhetorick, it is but an Organical or Inſtrumen- 
tal Art; and to make it perſwaſive or delight- 
ful,it's Rules ought to be Judged of by theirTen- 
dency, and their aptneſs to the End deſigned ; 
and conſequently, a wiſe Man will conform with 
them, as far as they are proper to perſwade 
or pleaſe; which ends, if he can obtain bet- 
ter, by declining them, than praQicing them, 
the propereſt means to the deſigned Ends are 
to be prefered, and the Scope of the Artiſt is 
to be eſteemed before the Scope of the Art,and 
we are rather to ſpeak Powerfully than Regu- 
larly. And it may hence appear inconſiderate 
to Judg of Eloquence by the Rules, that the 
Admirers of Cicero have laid down; and to mix 
their Syſtem of Precepts with the true Art of 
Rhetorick, as if they were of equal Value and 
Extent. For Cicero being eſteemed Eloquent, 
and ſucceſsful ia perſwading People differently 
qualifyed, thoſe who declined, more than Imi- 
tation, either through Modeſty or Deſpair, ob- 
ſerving, that on ſuch occaſions, he made uſe of 
particular Contrivances, and Figurative Forms 
of Speech ; thoſe obſervations being reduced 
to Rules, which were approved by their Suc- 
ceſſors, and Additions made from the Obſerva- 
tions of the Practiſe of other Orators, they 
were at laſt drawn up into an Art, Which 
though it may aſſiſt us to Imitate Cicero, Demo- 
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thenes, or others, from whom thoſe Inſtitutions 
have been drawn; yet ir is far from being a 
Compleat Syſtem of Rhetorick, ſince one may 
as well be drawn from the Journals of Solomon's 
Tarſhiſh Fleets, and the Grecian and Roman Sea. 
Voyages. of the Art of Navigation; for if other 
| Perſons by the Improvement of Nature, can 
find more Powerful ways of expreſling them. 
ſelves, they ought not to be confined by for- 
mer Preſcriptions, no more than Columbus was 
by the Rules of Antient Navigators, which had 
he acquieſced in, without proceeding further, 
a large Part of the World had been yet undiſ- 
covered. And here I ſnall obſerve, that though 
the Chineſe ate eſteemed the moſt Numerous, 
Flouriſhing and Civilized people in the World, 
and the greateſt Part of Prefer ments are obtai- 
ned by Ver bal Learning; and though Books in 
their Langu ge contain almoſt all kind of Li- 
beral Arts and Sciences, yet from a late Italian 
Hiſtory of that Country and others, it appears, 
that tho? this Country which hath ſo long flouri- 
ſhed,& allows Encouragement and Recompence 
to learned Men, yet they have not received Rhe- 
torick into the Number of their Arts and Sci- 
ences, leſt, as we ſuppoſe, confizing Mea's 
Expreſſions to eſtabliſhed Rules, ſnould tye them 
up from expreſliag themſelves ſo eloquently, as 
their Nature might incline them to do; or ay 
they might, when left to their Liberty. Not 
but that the Ciceronian Rules may aſliſt weak 
Fancies, though they check thoſe that are active. 
But we may obſerve, that the Vropian Rules of 
Oratory, are ſeldom offered by thoſe, who write 


other Books that may be tryed by them; and 
Wiſe 
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Wiſe Men both in the Eaſt and Weſt, will not 
eahly loſe their Thoughts, becauſe they comply 
not with thoſe Rules, though too many are fo 
bliadly Servile, as to imitate both the Bad as 
well as the Good in Authors that are applau- 
ded + and make their Errors Rules of Art, and 
Man's Fancy, Laws to others; and transfer them 
as ſuch to their Succeſſors, charging thoſe that 
ſubmit not, with want of Thought or Pre ſump- 
tion. Thus Seneca tells us of the Imperfections 
of Style of one Eminently in Vogue for Eloquence, 
which were taught to others upon bis Authori- 
ty. hæc vitia unus aliquis inducit, ſub quo tunc 
8 Eloquentia eſt; cateri imitantur & alter alteri 
tradunt, ſic Salluſtio vigente, amput at æ Sententiæ, 
& verba ante expect atum cadentia, & obſcura bre- | 
vitas, fuere pro cultu Seneca, Epiſt. 114. AS, lays | 
he, in Salluſt's time, a maimed Style, abrupt Sen- 
tences, Words miſplaced to admiration, ang 
obſcure Brevity paſſed for ,Ornaments ; and it | 
may eaſily be obſerved that the Weeds of Rhe- 
toricians are cryed up for Flowers. To Con- 
clude, it is no wonder Ciceros Writings ſhould 
be according to the Rules of Rhetorick, ſince 
the Rules of Retorick are formed out of his 
Works. 
4 Fiurth But Fourthly, there are few Books which are 
an / wer to not more Voluminous, ſo full of figurative Ex- 
te Obje= preſſions as the Bible, moſt of the Tropes cr 
ion. Figures in Rhetorick, being contained in the 
Ex preſſions of the Holy Writ; but to enume- 
rate theſe, would make this Eſſay too Volumi- 
nous, beſides I hear it is undertaken already by 
abler Peas. Therefore 1 ſhall only ſay, that the 
Eloquence of Scripture hath been celebrated by 
b ; Perſons 
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Perſons famous for Eloquence. And ſeveral 
who had as good Pretences to Eloquence and 
Oratory, as thoſe that cenſure the Scriptures, 
have ſuſpected their own, ſeeing the Eloquence 
of the Prophet Eſay; and ſome, ( one of 
which is the Prince of Mfirandula, whom 
the greateſt Rabb; of the Age Stylcs the Phenix 
of his Age) have prefered Divine Writings, 
before all the Volums they had peruſed. And 
what we ſay of Books, may be applyed to what 
an Excellent Poet, ſays of Miſtreſſes: 


Tis not that | whech firſt we Love, 
But what dying we Approve 3 


Mr. Waller, 


Which we expreſs the greateſt value for. And 
the beſt Orators dividing the Art into two 
Parts; the one conſiſting in the Ornaments of 
our Conceptions ; and the other, in their agreea- 
bleneſs to our Deſign and Method, and their 
Application to the Circumſtances of the Matter, 
Speaker and Hearer, the later is incomparably 
raiſed in Scripture 3 and as much of the 
ormer is made uſe of, as may ſerve the Au- 
thors purpoſes; who never wants delicacy or 
ſmoothneſs, but when it would be iacongruous 
to his Deſign, And where theſe Verbal Em- 
belliſhments are not made uſe of, they may well 
be ſpared,' ſome Subjects look better and re- 
commending themſelves more, in ordinary Lan- 
guage, than others in the fineſt Expreſſions. 
Vet florid Eloquence in many Texts is hid by 
the Matter, and appears not great, becauſe not 
the greateſt Famous Writers have prefered the 
M mm 2 Prophet 
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Prophet Eſay, before Demoſthenes or Cicero, not 
only commending him for his lofty ſtrain, but 
an Harmonious Diſpoſition and Sound of 
Words. So that the Scripture hath Cele. 
brators, and Admirers , as well as Degra- 
ders. | 
| 'Degraders And that the Authority of thoſe that de- 
ef thedcrip- grade the Scriptures ought to be leſſened, will 
=_ -vzhr appear for ſeveral Reaſons. For Firſt, few of 
e them read it in the Original, and few or none 
of them knew what might be ſaid in Defence 

of the Style of the Scripture; ſo that a great 

many Men of Parts find fault with it, not be- 

cauſe they are Wits, but becauſe they nader- 

ſtand not what might be ſaid in the Defence of 

it. But though they might not want lafor mati- 

on ; yet they ſeem not free from Vanity and 

Envy, great Wis ſtill coveting to be thought 

more and more ſo; having no eſteem for any 

thing, themſelves did not do, or had not a 

hand in, as if all praiſes given to others, de- 

tracted from them. So that it is no wonder ſome 

ſhould undervalue that, who are ſo ambitious 

to be thought Wits, that they deſignedly flight 

what others Admire and Reverence. And 

further, it is well knowa, that Envy and Ma- 

lice and Ambition are not the only faults of 

thoſe Who diſparage the Scriptures, ſome of 

them living ſo looſely, that they degrade the 
Scriptures, leſt they ſhould be obliged to live 
according to it. So they ſeem to make it their 

Intereſt to find fault with that which would 

blame them; according to what our Saviour 

ſays, That many love Darkneſs rather than Light, 

becauſe their Deeds are Evil, and that he that does 


evil 
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evil bateth the Light, neither cometh to the Light, 
leſt bis deeds ſhould be reproved, 1 John 3, 19 20. 
And as Conſcious MalefaQors find fault with 
the Statute Books; they cenſure the Scriptures 
to palliate their Sins, or in Revenge; becauſe 
the Sacred Writings, expoſe their Deforimi- 


ties to the Eyes of the World, and their own 


Conſciences; and their irreligious Expreſſions 
rather ſhew, what they would have Men be- 
live of them, than their Opiaioas of the 
Scripture; thus hoping that their faults will ra- 
ther be imputed to their Superiority of Rea- 
ſon, than the Superiority of their Paſſions above 
their Reaſon, | 


A digreſſion ag ainſt Prophaneneſs, as it re- 
lates to the Scripture, | 


We deſigned to proceed to the fifth and laſt 4 Digrge 


Argument, hut to uſe Davids Words, whilſt / 
was muſing the Fire burned, Pſal. 39. 3. and my 


en againſt 


hanc- 


Zeal for the Scriptures, as well as __ _ 


Oppoſers, being concerned, a Book of ſomuch 
value, ſhould ſuffer amongſt leſs diſcerning 
Men, for the Diſparagement of Wits. There- 
fore to what we have ſaid ia Defence of the 
Scripture, we ſhalladd, that a great many are 
looked upon as Wits, who diſparage the Sct ip- 
tures which really are not ſo; nor would they 
be thought ſo, did they not employ what they 
have with a great deal of Impudeace, in per ver- 
ting inſpired Expreſſions to an ill purpoſe, as if 
they contained obſcene thoughts. But this will 
but little recommend prophanePerſons to thoſe 
that are ſerious, and Men of Kqnowledy; the 
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beſt Books being liable to be Burleſqued, to 
make Sport for the Readers. On the other 
hand, it is no hard matter to miFrepreſent, 
diſ-membred Words and Paſſages of any Book, 
ſo that any Man may be ſuch a kind of Wit, 
that will allow bimſelf the Saucineſs. And 
though ſuch Perſons may be obliged to take 
ſuch Meaſures to be thought Wits, Intelligent 
Perſons will ſcarce think them ſo, that muſt for- 3 
feis their Conſcience to pleaſe their Fancies; |" 
and cannot entertain their Friends, without 
furniſhing their Table, without Meat unfit to 
eat; nor can he be wiſe, that will venture to 
be damned to be thought ſo, And what aggra- 
vates their Prophaneneſs is, that few of thoſe 
Fools who make a mock of Sin, Pſal. 14. I. have 
ſaid in their Hearts that there is no God, or that 
the Bible is not his Word, their vanity, not in- 
credulity occaſioning their Prophaneneſs. Their 
Affecting Singularity, and Deſires to be con- 
ſpicuons, without Ahilities, like Eroſtratua that 
fired Dianas Temple to be talked of, tbey 
commit Sacriledge to obtain What their Parts 
could not acquire; and thoſe have but little 
Wit, who cry, up ſuch for Wits. And as 
Withees if ſound,grow up to Trees though un- 
regarded, but when rotten ſhine in the dark; 
ſo dull Perſons corru pted are regarded, but 
js only for their Depravity; aud as rotten 
Wood only ſhines in the Night,,. ſo theſe paſs 
for Wits, only among ſuch as are nos ſo 
themſelves, .. For Men of Wit only eſteem that 
ſuch, which appears ſa to their Judgment, not 
to their Corruptions; and a great many will 
talk tolerably in Derogation of the 3 
8 + 07-1 woo 
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who upon other Occaſions are very dull, 
and ſay nothing well, but what is ill, if ſaid; 
and moſt of theſe kinds of Wits, are guil- 
ty of Preſumption as well as Prophaneneſs, 
ſome of them pretending to talk Rheto- 
rick more Magiſteriouſly than Afriſtotle or 
Tally; and magnify their own Writings a- 
bove the Bible or the moſt eſteemed Authors of 
Antiquity : and as Aſaph ſaid, Pſalm 83. 8, 9. 
They jpeak loſtily, they ſet their Mouth ag ainſt the 
Heavens, and their Tongue walketh through the 
Earth. They ſpeak arrogantly and cenfure both 
God and Man, though they know no cther 
Tongue but their Mothers; and in Rhetorick 
know not the difference betwixt a Trope and 
a Figure; and no wonder ſuch Tranſcendently 
conceited Wits undervalue the Scripture, when 
they prefer ſome drunken Song, or trivial E- 
pigram, a Love-Letter, or ſome flaſhy Tritle, 
which diſcovers a mean Soul more than an ele- 
vated. Fancy. Their Songs too, only ſerve like 
Anchovies to invite Men to drink, or in an A- 
mour, proſtitute their Wit to celebrate the de- 
feat of their Reaſon ; and are proud to be flat- 
tered with the vain thoughts of Wit, magnify- 
ing thoſe that magnify. them, and think it as 
great a proof of Eloquence to perſwade a Mi- 
ſtreſs ſhe is handſom and adored, whom it 
would be Eloquence to per ſwade to the contra- 
ry. The Jews often mention the Names of De- 
ceaſed Sinners, with this ſaying, May the Name 
of the wicked rot; but as a Swine when dead, is 
often ſalted, and the Gammon ſtuck with Bays, 
ſo ſeveral Epicures, after Death, have their 


Names preſerved with flattering Epitaphs, and 
| Mmm 4 Funeral 
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Funeral Sermons : whilſt their drunken Rhimes 
are extolled by their ſurviving Companions, 
and Bays miſapplyed to ſuch Purpoſes as they 
were never intended for; where Horace is no 
more conformed to, than the Example of David, 
and the Laws of Art as well as Religion are 
violated. In ſuch Compoſures often the Themes 
are made for the Conceits, not the Conceits for 
the Themes, and ſublime Nonſenſe paſſes for 
exalted Senſe aud Wit; and though true Wit, 
is more eaſie to underſtand, than it is to forbear 
admiring it, yet frequently confuſed Notions, 
and abortive Conceptions, or ambiguous Ex- 
preſſions, are expoſed to the candid Cenſure of 
the Reader, which the Writer hath the Vanity 
to expect favourable, Men once thinking that 
lofty Wits were like Parrots, or Men aſleep, 
who may be underſtood by others,though they 
underſtand not what they ſay themſelves. Nor 
is their Proſe much detter than their Verſes; 
for though thoſe that have Wit, may expreſs 
it ina Letter to a great Man or a Miſtreſs ; yet 
moſt of what they ſay, ſeems but Prologues or 
Paraphraſes on the Subſcription, Your Humble 
Servant; and though Love is generally thought 
to raiſe the Fancy, Lovers like blinded Pidge- 
ons flying the higher, and as ſome obſerve, e- 
levates the Fancies of leſſer Wits, and infatu- 
ates great ones; yet a Witty Lady uſed to ſay, 
that by taking away halt a ſcore Words, ſhe 
would undertake to ſpoyl all the Letters of 
theſe amorous Gallants. But though this Chal. 
lenge reliſnes of Vanity as well as Skill, yet to 
expreſs the ſenſe of theſe few Words, (1 de- 
fire you ſhould think I can write well, am a 
| A 1 $7 Civil 
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Civil Perſon, and your Humble Servant, ) be- 
ing the ſubRance of moſt of their Ceremonial 
Papers, their Amplifications, with all the Mul- 
tiplicity of empty Words, do but like Market 
People, pay a piece in twenty Shillings. Wits 
who want both ſolid Reaſon and Learning, Fan- 
cy being predominant, approve thoſe things 
moſt, which are the products of Fancy. And 
though 1 will not ſay it requires Parts to write 
acceptable and mighty Complements, but to 
make them grateful by making them great ones, 
(flattery and profaneneſs like ſpots in a Leo- 
pard, being all that makes them beautiful) or 
to flatter thoſe that are ready to accept of it, 
though the Perſon that does it, thinks it not de- 
ſerved ; yet a Writer hath a great Latitude and 
Liberty, when he needs not believe what he 
ſays, but may ſay what he thinks moſt conve- 
nient, or what ought to be believed. And in- 
deed, thoſe that make uſe of their Pens, either 
to write new and pleaſing Fancies in ſoft Lan- 
guage, or on ſuch Subjects as require Learning 
and Knowledg in a good dreſs, may find it ea- 
ſier to give delight, where that is the ſole end, 
and ſtick at nothing to attaia it,where to pleaſe 
is only a ſubordinate Ead, where Men allow 
themfelves not all the Meaſures to attain it. 
And I doubt not but ſuch Perſons find it eafier 
to write acceptable on ſuch Subjects, where they 
are not obliged to write either Reaſon er Senſe, 
than to write on another where it is requiſite 
to write nothing but what is uſeful and true, 
conſidering that Men will queſtion what they 
write, if God does not queſtion them for what 
Time they ſpend, and what their Readers miſ- 

| employ. 
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.employ. And indeed if we compare thoſe ap- 


plauded Trifles wrote by them that uadervalue 
rhe Style of the Scriptures, with the Learned 
Wri iags of St. Auſtin, St. Hierom, Tertullian, 
Latatins, Chryſoſtom, Mirandula, and others, 
whoſe penetrating Arguments overthrow not 
the Enemies of God, with the Jaw Bone of an 
Aßs as Sampſon did, Judg. 15. 15. nor as Sham- 
gar with an Ox Goad, Judg. 3. 31. but as Elias 
with the Fire from Heaven, 2 Kings 1. 10. 
whoſe Apologetical Defences of the Spiritual 
Feruſalem are as ſolid, as the Wall of the Hea- 
venly Jeruſalem is ſaid to be of Jaſper, and it's 
Foundations adorned with pretious Stones, Rev, 
21. v. 10, 18, 19. When then theſe frothy Com- 
poſures are compared with Sacred Writings, 
there is as much, and much more difference than 
betwixt the Statues in the capital, and the ſmall 
Babies in the Exchanges ; the value of the Mat- 
ter and the Workmanſhip of the former, not 
only making them deſerve Eſteem, but being 
valaed by the beſt Artiſts, and which time cau- 
not conſume, but rather adds a value for; where- 
as the later are Trifles, only valued by Children, 


for their gaudy dreſs, which will ſoon be ſoiled 


or worn out, or the faſhion being loſt, will be- 
come ridiculous, But if the Criminal Aſpirer 
mould, at the laſt, obtain his deſired Fame, yet 


he will have no Reaſon to be fond of it, if he 


conſiders, that the Devil, who deceives other 
Men with things of Value, hath deceived him 
with à Trifle, which hath only a traaſieat ſound; 
for Fame is only a Meſſing, depeading on the 
Qaldn. the Perſons that gave it; otherwiſe 

e Derit would be as happy, as he is wow: 
Man pes | n . cs 
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ble; and tame which is undeſerved, is a Quality 
Which Infamy or Folly may procure. Moms 
is as much talked of as Homer, and Pilate as 
much as Ariſtotle; and Barabbas is recorded in 
Scripture, though the Name of the Penitent 
Thief is not mentioned; and the higheſt ap- 
plauſe will hardly recompence the puniſhments 
of Prophaneſs, nor will his Name avail in other 


Books, if blotted out of the Book of Life. And 


thoſe who covet a future Name by irreligious 
Writings, not to have a Name till the Region 
of Darkneſs precedes that future Light, that 
Ambition muſt be ſtrange, which beyond the 
Grave comes ſhort of Heaven ; and thoſe Wits 
muſt be great Fools, who for Praiſes they ſhall 
never hear, ſecure themſelves Torments wy 
muſt never part with. For though Prophaneſs 
may be thought but a ſmall Sin, - becauſe but a 
Verbal one, I wiſh it were well conſidered, how 
great a fault it will be, to affront God's Word, 
at that great day, when the Lord ſhall come with 
ten Thouſands of his Saints, to execute Judgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly a- 
mong ſt them, of all their ungodly Deeds which they 
baue ungodlily committed, alſo of all their hard 
Speeches, which ungodly Sinners have ſpoken ag ainſt 
him, Jude uv. 14, 15. And though theſe ſmall 
fins, in Health and Proſperity ſeem not much 
to blemiſh our Conſciences, yet in Diſtreſs or 
near Death, when God comes to ſearch Men's 
Hearts as if it were with Candles, and puniſh the 
Men that are ſettled upon their Lees, Terror then 
will ſeize them. For as Juice of Lemons alters 
not the colour of Paper, whilſt kept from the 


Fire when it is wrote upon, but by the _—_ 
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of that, the black Lines appear; ſo Adverſity 
draws out the blackneſs which appeared not in 
Proſperity, nor could be diſcerned before. And 
if the cryes of ſome ſins can reach Heaven, Gen. 
18. 21. Prophaneneſs will not be altogether 
unheard, ſince theſe Scoffers, 2 Pet. 3. 3. and 
Jude v. 17, 18. rebel againſt the Light, and kick 
againſt the Pricks of their own Conſciences;which 
Crimes will juſtly call for Vengeance to fall 
dowa upon their Heads. The Feet of our Sa- 
viour in the Apocalypſe are ſaid to be like fine 
Braſs, which intimates that though he be ſlow 
in coming to punifh ſinners, yet when he does 
he will cruſh them under his Feet and conſume 
them. And if immediate Centempt can highly 
exaſperate, how great muſt that be which de- 
ſpiſes God, and that Word, by which he hath 
declared his Mind to Mankind. Plat arch to ſhew 
how much more ſome Idolaters incenſed the De. 
ity than Atheiſts, ſays, he ſhould take it leſs a- 
miſs, that a Man ſhould deny there was ſuch a 
Man as Plutarch, than to be told he was an old 
Fellow, that like Saturn, uſed to devour his 
Children, and guilty of other Crimes, the Hea- 
thens imputed to that God. Aud thus God may 
be leſs provoked by thoſe who doubt or deny 
the Authority of the Scripture, than thoſe that 
prophanely make bold with it, ſince the later 
charge God with Inditing what is only fit to 
make Men ſport with. Beſides 7 
is ſuch an unprofitable Sin, that it only gets an 
ill Name amongſt Men upon Earth, and a worſe 
proce amongſt them in Hell, and is ſuch a ma- 
licious Enemy to Piety; that he will do Reli- 
gion harm, though it does himſelf no _-_ 
15 | ere 
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There can be no excuſe made that he injures 
his Conſcience, to gratify his Senſes; and tho 
he makes ſuch an ill Bargain, that he get Hell 
in with it; yet the Wiſdom of ſuch, comes far 
ſhort of their Folly, who loſe their Souls to 
gain the Whole World. And a Sin that is ſo 
injurious to the Glory of God, and tends to 
ſubvert the Immortal Souls of Men, and to 
defiroy them for whom Chriſt dyed.Rom.14. 15. by 
being Ver bal, will not be the leſs heinous ; there- 
fore to thoſe that commit it, I ſhall recommend 
the laſt half of the Epiſtle of Se Jude, which 
ought to make thoſe that conſider the Fate 
threatned to their Predeceſſors, that were 
guilty of it, to tremble at their Crime, who 
upon Preſumption of their great Wit, like Fe- 
robo am who torſook the Temple, where God 
ſo Gloriouſly manifeſted himſelf to Mankind, 
to worſhip Calves of his own making, x 
Kings 12. 28, 32. Diſparage the Scriptures. 
And i ſhould not engage my felt in thisDiſpnte, 
were it not for the Viſe Man's Counſel to anſwer 
a Fool according to his Folly, leſt he be Wiſe in his 
own Conceit, Prov. 26. 5. for what I have ſaid, 
was deſigned for none but ſuch Wits as tra- 
duce or undervaiue the Scriptures. 

How happy would it be for An Appendix to this 
ſome Witty Men to employ Digrefion inviting ane 
themſelves as Bez ieel and Abo» Sort of Witty Men to 
liah did in Working in the San- -_ amends for the 
Quary,(rather than inProphane- 7/Phaneneſs of the e. 
nels, ) and improving Divinity, 


Though the StruQure re jects not Goats Hair, 


and Coloured Badgers Skins, yet it will admit 
purple and fine Lianen , yes Gold and silver 
and 
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and pretious Stones, Exodus 22. 3, 4, 5. Ce. 
the richeſt Ornaments of Learning and Elo- 
quence being merited by the Study of Theolo- 
gy, and applicable to that Heavenly Subject, 
as well for our own ſakes as that of the Subject. 
Moſt Men are deſirous to enjoy as well as leave 
a good Name behind them; to which purpoſe 
they take a great deal of pains to hide and diſ- 
guiſe their ſins, and to convey a good Name 
to Poſterity, by flattering Epitaphs. Now 
Pious Perſons who can write well, may eaſily 
gain the Reputatiou of being vertuous as well 
as knowing, and will hereafter receive a dou- 
ble reward; for they that are Wiſe, ſhall ſhine 
as the brightneſs of the Firmament; and they that 
turn many to Righteouſneſs;as the Stars forever and 
ever, Daniel 12. 3. It is a great complaint a- 
mongſt Zealons Perſons, that more Wits and 
Grandees, pervert God's Gifts to the Service 
of Idols ot their own ſetting up, like the Dege- 
nerate Few! Church, of whom God complains, 
that ſhe did not lnow, that he gave her the Corn 
and Wine and Oyl, and multiplyed her Silver and 
her Gold, which they prepared for Bael, Hof. 2. 
8. than imitate David and his Princeſs, who 
conſecrated their Gold, Silver, and pretious 
Stones, towards enriching the Temple, 1 Chron. 
29. and perfumed their offering with this 
acknowledgment, All things come of thee and thine 
own have we given thee, Ver. 14. But though 


a great many Perſons of Note and great Wirs 


think not of that ſaying, what haſt thou that thou 
didſt not receive, 1 Cor, 4. 7. but like the 
Clouds obſcure thoſe Rays that elevated them, 
yet I doubt not but that as ſeveral Royal 

Pens 
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Peas have been employed in examiaing the 


Scripture; and as God made Choice of the Wi- 


ſeſt and molt Learned Per ſons in «</Zgypt, to 
write down what he dictated; ſo he will one 
day excite both the Grandees and the Wits, by 


their Devotion and Service, to improve the 
Scriptures, and make amends for the Injuries 


Irreligious Parts and Greatneſs have done it. 


Aad the early Study of Divinity would indeed 


caſily engage the greateſt Wits in it's Cauſe z 


and it were to be wiſhed that Witty Writers 


were more employed in behalf of Religion, 


that their Services might endear it to them; 
for Men are as apt to engage themſelves by the 


kindneſſes they do, as by thoſe they reccive. 
And to encourage Men of Parts to employ their 
Pens on ſo good a Subject as the Scriptures, I 
ſhall repreſent,that that Immortality of Name, 
which thoſe acquire that write upon other Sub- 
jets may be obtained by Divine ones, and the leſs 
for being laſt ſought; nor can the Subject di- 
miniſh their Fame, except in compariſon to a 
greater good, Men looking upon their own 
Glory, as an Acceſſion to God's; nor does it 
hiader others from Praiſing the Wit and Elo- 
quence they employ in the Praiſing of God: 


as Beauty was admirable in Veſtals, and an 


Excellent Voice may raviſh us with a Pſalm , 
or as Jewels which adorned it, ſhone in Aarons 
Breaſt-platez for, as Godlineſs is profitable unte 
all things, having the promiſe of the Life that now 16, 
and of what is to come, 1 Tim. 4. 8. and as che 


Hundred Fold naw in this time, is not inconſiſtent 


with the Eternal Life in the World to come, Mark 
10. 30. ſo a pious Writer, may at once _ 
row 
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rowl his Name both in the Books of Life & Fame, 
& like holy David, wear ai.rown ofi.awrel both 
here & hereafter ; hy 4pa-ymroy 7h; dns igaver, 
that unfading Crown of Glory, 1 Pet. 5. 4. 
And though we are ſo ſinful, that we cannot 


reliſh any thing that would reclaim us; yet leſs 


licentious times will make amends for the O- 
miſſions of the preſent, with Gratitude to them 
that conveigh thoſe Truths to others, in the 
beſt dreſs they will admit. And though Solo- 
mon communicated ſo many Songs and Proverbs, 
as well as the Natures of Animals of ſeveral 
kinds, and the Hiſtory of Plants, from the Ce- 
dar of Libamu, even to the Hyſop that ſpringeth 
out of the Wall; 1 Kings 31. 32, 33. yet thoſe 
Treatiſes deſigned for the Inſtruction of the 
Church remain, though the other are loſt. And 


as the Manna the Iſraelites gathered for Dome- 


ſtick Uſes, remained not good above a Day or 
two, yet that which was laid up in the Sanctu- 
ary to perpetuate it, laſted whole Ages uncor- 
rupted; ſo thoſe Books which only ſerve our 
private Intereſt or Fame, ſeldom live long, Ex- 
od. 16. v. 20, 35, 54. Whereas thoſe built for 
the Honour of God, are more Jaſting and du- 
rable. And thoſe uneloquent Expoſitions of 
the Antient Jews that have continued for ſo ma- 
ny Ages only for the ſake of the Subject; give 
us Reaſon to know, that the Scripture makes the 
Names of thoſe that illuſtrate it as immortal as 
it ſelf. And ſuch an Empleyment, according 
to the Pſalmiſt, I have more Underſtanding than 
all my Teachers, becauſe thy Teſtimony is my Me- 
dit ation, Pſal. 119 99. invites God to increaſe 
our Parts; as he that had moſt Talents _— 
de 
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ted to him, as a Reward for his Service in Im- 
proving them, was intruſted with more, Mat. 
25. 28. And he who entertained our Saviour 
with a few Cups of Wine, had Veſſels of Wa- 
ter turned into Wine, John 2. 10. And cer- 
tainly great Wits, whea they incline themſelves 
to write Divinity, improve thoſe Subjects which 
are ſo capable of Improvement, and a little 
Time Signalizes their Pens, being already fur- 
niſned with the requiſites of good Writers; ſo 
that they need but apply their Kaowledg and 
Eloquence to make them handle Divine Subjects 
elaborately. Thus Hiram uſed the skill he had 
learned in Tyre ſucceſsfully, in building and 
adorning the Temple of God, 1 Kings 7. 13, 
14. Cc. And Fepthan ſhewed his Courage and 
Art, which raiſed his Name in the Land of 
Tob, in defending the Cauſe, and Victoriouſ- 
ly defeating the Enemies of God, Judg. 11. 
And the Primitive Times furniſh us with ſeveral 
Inſtances of this, as the Productions of that 
Stupendious Wit, St. Auſtin in an unregene- 
rate State, when he was converted to the Ca- 
tholick Faith and Piety, which makes me com- 
pare him to Aaron, Rod, which was admired 
for the Wonders it wrought abroad ; but when 
once it was laid up in the Tabernacle, and 
was not confined to the uſual Laws of o- 
ther Plants, it brought forth Fruit in one Night, 
Numb. 17. 4, 8. | 

But to return from this long Digreſſion, it 
was objected, that ſeveral great Princes and 
States-Men, as well as great Wits, diſeſteem or 
neglect the Scriptures. And indeed notwith- 
ſtanding the Prerogatives of the Bible, too 
Nun many 


The Fourth 
ObjeXion 
proſecuted. 
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many great Men deny themſelves the Bleſſing of 
Read ing the Bible, though they deny not God 
to he the Author, the chief Excuſe being Lazi- 
neſs or Pride. Thoſe who pretend want of 
Leiſure to read the Scripture, they muſt give 
a very good Account of their time, that can 
think, the time ſpent in purchaſing a happy 

Eternity miſimployed, which it is ſcarce Mo- 
deſty to expect, whilſt they deny to allow him 
a part of that, which they are but Tenants 
at Will of, and receive all from him. But that 
this Excuſe will avail little, fince when God 
made a King to Govern his People, concerning 
the Book of the Law he ſaid, Ir ſhall be with him, 
and be ſhall read them therein all the days of his 
Life, Deut. 17. 18, 19. by which means it 
ſhall be prolonged, ver. 20. And as a barren 
Woman was bleſſed with many more for lend- 
ing one Child willingly to the Lord, 1 Sam. 2. 
20, 21. ſo the time ſpent in God's ſervice im- 
proves and rather prolongs it. But further, 
the King, ver. 18. was not only obliged to 
read, but to write the Law ; and the Learned 
Rabbies tell us, that the King was obliged to 
write it out himſelf as he was King. Ramban or 
Rabbi Moſes, Ben. Maimon : For though he 


had a Copy of the Law of his own Writing, 


before he was King, yet afterwards he was ob- 
liged to write it with that hand that held the 
Scepter. And to Joſhuab, who was both a Ge- 
neral and a Judge, to govern One People, and 
Conquer Seven, God fſaid,Thss Book of the Law 
ſhall not depart out of thy Mouth, but thou ſhalt 
meditate therein Day and Night, that thou mayeſt 
obſerve to do, according to all that. is written there- 
in; 
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* for then thou ſhalt make thy way proſperous, and 
then thou ſhalt have good Succeſr, And further, 
as David, was à Shepherd, a Conqueror and a 


King, had no doubt Avocations enough, before 


he came to the Crown, being a deſpiſed Young- 
er Brother, an Envied Courtier, a Diffident 
Fugitive and a Diſtruſted Captain, and after, 
as he enjoyed it, loſt it and regained it; yet he 
found time enough for the Study of Divinity, 
without neglecting his ſecular Affairs, and not- 
withſtanding his Greatneſs and Fame and Mul- 
tiplicity of Buſineſs, he took ſo much pains, 
that he made Divinity Univerſally bis Study, 
his Practice anſwering the Apoſtles Precept, 
Diligence in Buſineſs and fervent in Spirit, Rom, 
12. and he may be fitly compared to the Wing. 
ed Cherubims in the Old Tabernacle, whom nei- 
ther the Richneſs of the Jewels about them, nor 
the Fumes of Incenſe could divert from their 
fixed Poſture, looking towards the Ark of the 
Teſtimony which contained the Law, and the 
Mercy-Seat which repreſented Chriſt, Deut. 
25- 18, 19, 20, 21. And indeed none ought 
to know bettet things than Princes, whoſe emi- 
nent Conditions make their Vertues or Vices 
participate, being either very good or bad Ex- 
amples. The Jews we find ſerved God or Baal 
as their King did, and Prophane Hiſtory tells 
us, that Rome was Warlike under Romulus, 
Superſtitious under Numa, Subjects being al- 
ways moulded by their Princes, where Imita- 
tion makes Part of their Duty of Obedience. 
A ſtate not unlike Nebuchadnezzar's Myſterious 
Image; whoſe Head was of Gold, and all the 
other Parts and inferior Members of a Propor- 
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tionate value to their Vicinity to it. When 
once Princes addict themſelves to the Study of 
Divinity, and the other accompliſhments which 
promiſed God's People That Kings ſhould be it's 
Murſing Fathers, and their Queens it's Nurſing 
Mothers, Eſay 49. 23. the Golden Age will be 
in reality, and not only in Poets Dreams; for 


Sovereignty is little leſs applicable to good than 


to ill; Trajan and Conſtantine, being as publick 
Bleſſings as Nero and Caligula were Miſchiets, 
Vertue on a Throne having as publick an luflu- 
ence as Vice; and if Sovereigns would as much 
ſtrive for Superiority in Vertue over their Sub- 
jects, as they poſſeſs by their Fortune, and 
Kings only make uſe of their Sword to keep 
others from abuſing it, and chufe rather to be 
like God in the Employment than the Ualimited- 
neſs of their Power,their*ubjeAs might expect 
to be happy. But to leave Princes to better Moni- 
tors, we ſnallnext conſider Men of great Titles 

and Employ ments. = 
And Firſt, there are none of theſe Ferſons, 
but can find time to Eat, Drink, & c. and for 
frequent Recreations; and if we did not love 
our Bodies better than our Souls, we ſhould 
find ſome time to feed them with God's Word, 
that we might ſay with holy Job, I have eſt eem- 
ed the Words of his Mouth more than my neceſſary 
Food, Job 23. 12. Daniel, though burthened 
with the buſineſs that employed no leſs thanSix- 
ſcore Princes, having, an Excellent Spirit and 
Dexterity, wherewith he managed them, 
Dan. 6. 3. found time to ſtudy the Prophet 
Jeremy, Dan. 9. 2. and Machiavel that Secre- 
tary and reputed Oracle of State, could find 
time 
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time not only to read, but write Pl:ys;therefore 
Buſineſs orRecreation can be but ſorry Excuſes 
againſt a Duty, for which both of them ought 
to be declined, it being of more Concern than 
the former, and more satisfactory than the 
later. But Pride is often the Cauſe of Men's 
neglect of the Scriptures, they thinking it too 
mean and trivial an Employment for Mea that 
are Great and Wiſe enough to Counſel Princes, 
and are concerned in thoſe Tranſactions that 
make ſuch a noiſe in the World, and are the 
Subject of Peoples talk and wonder; to buſie 
themſelves about the Significations of Words 
and Phraſes. But though State Affairs are 
to be regarded, and a States- Man is a very re- 
quiſite Employment in a Common: wealth, and 
they ought to have the reward of their Care 
and Time; yet I look upon the World with his 
Eyes, who is ſaid juſtly, to hamble himſelf to be- 
bold the things that are done in Heaven and in 
Earth, Pſal. 113. 6. and meaſures things by 
the Scale of his Wörd. Now he who hath 
made all things for himſelf, and of whom the 
Spirit ſays, the Nations are at aDrop of a Bucket, 


and are counted as the ſmall duſt of the Ballance. 


And that all Nations are before him as nothing, 
and they are counted to him leſs than Nothing and 
_ Eſay 40. 13, 17. eſteems the Study 
and Glory of God, the moſt Important Em- 
ployment. He Created the World to manifeſt 
his Wiſdow, Power and Goodneſs ; and Crea- 
ted Man an lutelligent Spectator, whoſe Rati- 
onal Admiration might contribute to the Glory 
of the Omniſcient and Almighty Architect. 
And as the Creation of the World manifeſted 
; Nnn 3 ſome 
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ſome of bis Attributes, ſo his Providence dif. 
cloſes others. The Revolutions of Monarchies, 
Fates of Princes, and Deſtinies of Nations are 
but Inſtances of his Providence. The Deluge 
was an Inſtance of his Juſtice; and when the 
World ſhall periſh by Fire, it will ſhew his 
Goodneſs, preparing a Glorious Manſion for 
thoſe Glorifyed Bodies. The Angels whom 
the Viſion of Daniel repreſents, preſiding over 
Kingdoms and Empires, Dan. 10. 13. and 
whoſe great Power is ſo extenſive, that one of 
them, 1n a Nights time, could deſtroy a moſt 
formidable Army, 2 Kings 19. 35. I ſay thoſe 
Spirits, whoſe Nature ſo far exceeds ours, that 


the Devil unaſliſted with Vertue, by a Superi- 


ority of Nature, could deſpiſe the Objects of 
our Ambition ; for notwithſtanding their bigh 
Prerogatives, they think the Myſteries of the 
Scripture worth looking into, 1 Pet. 1. 12. 
nor think they themſelves too good to be Meſ- 
{engersand Heraulds of thoſe things we think 
our ſelves too good to read; and though Mi- 
niſtring Spirits ſeut forth to Miniſter to them, who 
ſhall be Heirs of Salvation, Heb. 1. 14. think 
our Inſtruction worthy their concern, though 
we diſdain it our ſelves; nay, the Mefias who 
is Styled King of. Kings and Lord of Ler de, Rev. 
17. 15. read the Scripture, Lale. 4. 17. Cc. 
both expounding and recommending it; and 
any one may; thiak a Book of God's. Eaditing 
worth reading, When Moſes and Elias appea- 
red in Glory, to converſe with our Transfigured 
Saviour upon the Mount; their Diſcourſe was 
not of Kingdoms, Suhverſion of Empires, or 
thoſe Triflles which Heaven places below Mens 


ft Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, but of his Deceaſe which he ſhould ac- 
compliſh at Yeruſalem, Lule 9. 31. and when 
St. Paul had been caught up into the Third 
Heaven, 2 Corinth. 12. 2. and was refined 
by his entertainment there, no wonder he 
ſays there, that he counteth all things but loſs, for 
the Excellency of the Knowledge of Chriſt Feſus his 
Lord, Phil. 3. $.in whom Faith cometh by hearing, 
and that hearing of the Word of God, Rom. 10. 
17. and who addreſles Men to the Scriptures, 
to teſtify of him; and probably our Saviour 
uſed that Concluſion ſo frequently to his Diſ- 
courſes, he that hath Ears to hear let him hear, 
John 5. 39. to let them know, that Divine 
Truths deſerve our Employment and utmoſt 
Attention to ſearch into them. The Intent gf 
this Diſcourſe is, to urge this Truth, that let 
a Man have what Employment he will, it can- 
not give him Cauſe to think the Study of the 
Scriptures a meauOae, ſince thus ſays the Lord, 
Let not the Wiſe Man Glory in his Wiſdom, nei- 
ther let the mighty Man Glory in his Might, let 
not the Rich Man Glory in his Richer, but let him 
that Glories, Glory in this, that he underſtandeth 
and knoweth me, Jer. 19.23, 24. for if the Kno- 


ledg of God be ſo Glorious a thing, the ſtudy 


of that Book which contains the Knowledg 


of him, cannot be a deſpicable Employment, 


which muſt be injuriouſly thought by thoſc, 
who are ſo induſtrious and proud in Prophane 
Hiſtories, to diſcover an Intreague, by what 
Art a Knave couſened a Fool, hut even with re- 
ſpe& to his own Profeſſion the Study of the 


| Scriptures is able to recompence a Chriſtian 


States-Man; for not to mention what Machia- 
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ve fays of Moſes amongſt the famous Legiſla- 

tors; the Hiſtorical Part of the Bible is in ſpi- 

red by an Omniſcient Spirit, and clearly diſco- 

vers the genuin Cauſes of Government, and 

the Viciſſitudes of Princes andCommon-wealths; 

whereas other Hiſtorians are Subject to great 

Suſpicions, the ſame tranſaction or event being 

related ſeveral ways by ſeveral Eye Witneſſes, 

and thetrue ſecret of Counſels is kept ſo pri- 

vate, that it is impoſlible to diſcern the Truth 

and Myſtery of Affairs, ſo much as to be an 
Impartial Relator of them. 3 0 

The {sf The laſt Objection againſt the Style of the 

gf de Scriptures is, that it is ſo ill adorned, and fo 

Styleof the ill furniſhed with Eloquent Expreſſions, that 

Scriptures it is wont to prove inefficacious upon intelli- 

cenſacre. gent Readers; to which we may anſwer, that 

it is very far from being agreeable to Experi- 

ence, that the Style of the Scripture does make 

it unoperative upon the generality of it's Rea- 

ders, if they be not ill iadiſpoſed to receive 

Impreſſions from it. To make this reply good, 

we are to obſerve, that we have already an- 

ſwered that part of the Objection, which ſup- 

poſes Intelligent Readers are not to be wrought 

upon by it; and though ſome witty Men have 

pretended to quarrel with it, yet others as E- 

minent for Wit and Learning have a high Ve- 

neration for it; ſo that the Opinions of the later 

may Conater-ballance the former; eſpecially if 

we conſider, that thoſe that diſregard it, ſeem to 

do ſo, through Vanity and Boldneſs that they 
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But to what we have ſaid, we ſhall add, that 
the greateſt Parts of ſuch as find fault, have not 
quickneſs enough, wo make them pals for Wits, 
though they may be endowed with other ſolid 
' Abilities; and yet it is a queſtion, whether the 
Bible hath not a great Influence upon the latter, 
ſince it is illuſtrated with the Comments and 
Writings of a great many Learned Men, whoſe 
Works have recommended it; beſides a great 
many Learned Men, have made it evident, that 
it hath influenced them both by their publick 
and private Diſcourſes, as well as Sermons, tho? 
they have not publiſhed Books; whilſt others 
prove the good Effects of it upon them, by con- 
torming their Lives to the Doarin of it ; which 
laſt is one of the moſt convincing Proofs, ſince 
ſeveral Perſons in all Ages have been influenced 
by it, to renounce tae greateſt ſinful Pleaſures, 
and to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt Dan- 
gers and Hardſhips. 

And indeed there is ſcarce any People, which 
the Scripture hath not notably Influenced, in 
reforming or improving particular Perſons, and 
by exciting in them an affectionate Veneration 
for that Book which afforded them ſo much In- 
ſtruction; Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory tells us, at what 
rates the Bible hath been purchaſed by devout 
Perſons in ſeveral Ages, when it was dangerous 
or capital to have it found in their Poſſeſſion. 
And thoſe who neglect or diſregard the Scrip- 
ture, are either ſuch as would paſs for Wits, or 
ſuch as live in Courts. The former think them- 
ſelves too Wiſe to be taught, by a Book they 
think not Eloquent 3 and as to the later, there 
are ſeveral whoſe Pleaſure are ſo bewitching — 
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dear to them, that they can like nothing that 
would divert them from them, or eſpecially 
oblige them to part with them; or others have 
ſuch important buſineſs, that they cannot ſpare 
time to learn, or are too proud to think they 
want it; yet the Bible hath not wanted Votaries 
of aſl Degrees, even of thoſe that are gorgeouſly 
apparraled, live delicately, and are in Kings Courts, 
the Effects of the Scripture having been as con- 
ſpicuous in them as their Stations. Not to men- 
tion the Treaſurer of the Æthiopian Queen, 
who could not forbear reading the Prophet //ai- 
ah upon the high-way, and if any paſſage was 
doubtful he would not ſcruple to ask the Opini- 
on of any Strauger he met with; But not to 
ſearch the ſacred Records of great Men's ſtu- 
diouſaeſs of the Scriptures, ſecular and more 
recent Hiſtories will inform us, that ſeveral Per- 
ſons eminent enough in their Stations, have 
diſcerned and punctually acknowledged the Pre- 
rogative of the Scriptures ; and though many 
Kings have not been of the Number, yet ſome 


of them in all ages have been Studious of the 


Bible, as Edward the ſixth, who imitated the 
early and active Piety of Joaſh, without imita- 
ting his defects, whoſe ſhort and pious Life 
ſhews, how ſoon amongſt the Temptations of a 


Court, Grace may ripen a Man for Glory. A- 


nother Inſtance was in King James, whoſe more 
than. ordinary Study of the Scripture, evidently. 
appeared, from his folid defence of ſeveral of 


it's Fruths, againſt mi ſinter preters. And in 


thoſe dark times before the Reformation, that 


excellent Aragonian King Alphonſus, notwith- 


ſtanding his Contemplation and Wars, 3 
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fiad time to read the Bible Forty times with 
Comments and Gloſles on it, being not ſo much 
taken up with his Aſtronomy, and the Contem- 
plation of the Heavens, as to neglect the Study 
of that Book, which was to ſhew him the way 
thither. - And here we cannot forbear taking 
Notice of Pope Urban the Eighth, who in the 
midſt of a great many diſtracting Affairs, and 
Homages as great as are payed to Crowned 
Heads, could find time to make Reflections on 
the Scriptures z ſome of whoſe Partions I took 
a great deal ef delight to read, in the hand ſo- 
meſt Para phraſes of his pious Muſe. Nor hath 
that Sex who commonly employ their time in 
Diverſion, been wanting to add to the Number 
of Votaries to the Scripture. That Grecian 
Princeſs Edoxia Wife to the Emperor Theodoſius 
by her proſelyted Muſe made Homer turn Evan- 
geliſt. And that Excellent Mother and Daugh- 
ter Paula and Euſtochium were not a little con- 
verſant with the Sacred Writings, as appears 
from St. Hierom, ſome of his Learned Com- 
ments being wrote upon their Importunity. 
And how Eminent a Student, and how great a 
Proficieat Queen Elizabeth was, appears from 
her Life and Reign. And her Syſters Predeceſ- 
ſor the Lady Jane, beſides her Philoſophy, Ver- 
tue and Religion, was a conſpicuous Studier of 
the inſpired Writings, which gave her Under- 
ſtanding much above her Age and Sex, but not 
above her Vertue. Beſides which, ſeveral Emi- 
rent, both for the Qualifications of Ngture and 
Fortune, Beauty and Providence, could not by 
all the Avocations and Pleaſures of a Court be 
hindered from ſearching into the ay” 
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good Preſervative againſt the Contagion of their 
Condition. And a great many celebrated La- 
dies, whoſe fatal Beauties had gained a great 
mafty Idolaters, have turned their Eyes that 
gained ſuch Conqueſts, on thoſe ſevere Writings 
that undervalues all but the Beauty of the Soul. 
And it 1s no wonder that reading the Bible 
once, ſhould invite us to read it again; ſince 
not only the Matter it teaches us may invite us, 
but the Author enjoyns us to ſtudy it. Nor is 
the affectionate and ſtudious peruſal of the Scrip- 
tures, fo much to be admired as commended in 
the fair Sex, which is more apt to receive Im- 
preſſions of Devotion than ours; for if we love 
God and inferiour Things, we muſt needs love 
the Scriptures, ſince the Object of our Devoti- 
on is the Author, When once a Lover hath a 
true flame kindled in his Breaſt, he will have a 
reſpect for every thing that belongs to the Mi- 
ſtriſs, he reſpects, her Walk, her Reſidence, Co- 
lours, and any Trifle that belongs to her, gains 
a reſpect, which belongs not to ſuch as trifles; 
and certainly if we had any Love for God, we 
| ſhould eſteem his Writings which both repreſent 
| his Perſon to us, and give us alſo the Tokens 
| of his vaſt unmerited Love to us. A devout 
4 Father complained of ſome choice Antient Com- 
| poſures, becauſe he could not ſee Chriſt named 
| there, and if a great many more were of his 
Mind, they muſt be extraordinary kind to the 
Scripture, where the Prophets and Apoſtles 
nnanimouſly celebrate the Meſſias; fo that when 
I read and compare them, | think my ſelf pre- 
ſent at our Saviours Triumphant Entrance into 
Jeruſalem where both choſe that went before him, 
£ and 
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and thoſe that followed after him, ſung Hoſanna to 
the Son of David, Mat. 21. 9. Mark 11. 9. 

Since then, great Wits, Princes, and Beau- 
ties, - have not by all their Temptations, been 
prevailed on to flight the Scriptures ; but in 
molt Ages pious Perſons have been able to ſay 
in Jeremy's Words, Thy Words were found, and I 
did eat them; and thy Word was to me the joy and 
rejoycing of mine Heart, Jerem. 15. 16. And if 
the Perſons eminent for theſe good Qualities 
are but few, it is becauſe there are but few 
Wiſe and Good Men. And as for Perſons in 
other Ranks, Numerous Inſtances might be 
brought, of Men's being addicted to ſtudy the 
Word of God; if Example were the only In- 
ducement to the ſtudy of it; and if i were not 
to be admired more for making ſo many Saints, 
than for ſo many reading it; for &. Paul aſ- 
ſures us, that it is all Divinely inſpired, and 
contains what is ſufficient to accompliſh God's 
Servants, 2 Tim 3. 16. 

But to conſider further, the transforming 
Fower of the Scripture, though ſuch as value 
the Bible, are more Numerous than it's Adver- 
ſaries, yet theſe would be much more Nume- 
Tous, Were the good Seed ſown in good Ground, 
and did not miſcarry and become fruitleſs thro? 
intervening Accidents; for thoſe whom the 
Scripture will have good Effects upon, muſt 
not be ill diſpoſed to be affected by it, which 
Prophane Perſons are; for when our Saviour 

| ſays, If any Man will do the will of him that ſent 
him, be ſhall know of the Dottrin, whether it be of 
God or no, John 7. 17. he intimates, that there 
is a Diſpoſition in the Soul as well as an Ex- 
| cellency — 
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cellency ia the Object to make that Excellen- 
cy apparent, how valuable ſoever, Se. Paul 


ſpeaking of himſelf and other Pen Men, ſays, 


they ſpeak Wiſdom amongſt them that are 
perfect, the Wiſdom of God in a Myſtery, even 
that hidden one which God ordained before the 
World, unto our Glory, 2 Cor. 2. 7. but a Scor- 
ner ſeeketh Wiſdom and findeth it not, Prov. 14.6. 
as the Sodomites could not find the Angels to 
proſtitute and defile them, Ger. 19. 5, 
11. | | 
But befides Prophane Wits, there are others 
who oppoſe the Influence the Scripture might 
have upon them, either not believing thoſe 
Truths, or for want of conſidering them. And 
that want of belief hath occaſioned a great ma- 
ny to ſlight the Scriptures,may eaſily be made 
evident, if we take Notice, that notwith- 
ſtanding the Threats and Puniſhments, and the 
Rewards propoſed on the other hand, what was 
ſaid of the perverſe Fews, may be applyed to a 
great many now, viz. That what they heard did 
not profit them, not being mixed with Faith in them, 
that heard it, Heb. 4. 2. becauſe Faith did not 
unite Faith and them together. But the Effica- 
cy of the Scripture is often loſt for want of due 
Conſideration ; the Diſparity of Belief and 
due Conſideration being evident in Men's 
Thoughts of Death. But though Men know, 
that they muſt dye; yet they live as careleſs as 
if they were not. Yet when Grace, Sickneſs 
or Death of a Friend put them in mind of it, 
it makes ſtrange Alterations and Impreſſiens 
upon them, to think that thoſe Lives muſt have 
an End, and how the Thoughts of Death, may 
contribute 
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contribute to fit Men for it, it being the ſtrong- 
eſt Inducement to deny Ungodly and World. 
ly Luſts,and to live Zopgores x NDigio;, N woke; 
& T@ voy dtv, Soberly, Righteouſly and Godly in 
this preſent World, Tit. 2. 12. which we muſt 
one day leave; Surgite mortui & venite ad 
Judicium. | 

But notwithſtanding al the diſadvantages 
hitherto mentioned, we find the Scriptures, by 
the generality of Readers more valued than any 
other Books of Ethicks or Devotion; and a 
great many whoſe Paſſions will not allow them 
to be guided by it, yet they are perſwaded by 
it, to forbear a great many things which other 
Books would not influence them to do. And 
though Herod would not be perſwaded to quit 
Herodias, yet when John preached, he did ma- 
ny other things and heard him gladly, Mark 
12. 37. And as our Saviours aſſuming Hu- 
man Nature and Infirmities, was attended with 
citcumſtances which atteſted his Divinity, ſo 
where the Majeſty of the Style of the Scriptures 
is diſguiſed, there are Peculiarities that diſcloſe 
it. And in ſeveral paſſages, where the Holy 
Ghoſt ſeems to ſtoop to our Capacities, and 
condeſcend to the Style of Men, and commands 
his Secretaries as he did the Prophet Eſay, to 
Write with a Man's Pen, Iſai. 8. 1. there is 


ſomething ſo awful and peculiarly his, that re- 


tains a Prerogative above Human Writings. 
Known unto God are all his Works from the begin- 
ning of the World, As 15. 18. and God who 
is the Knower of Hearts, As 1. 24. and whoſe 
Prerogative it is to form the Spirit of Man within, 
Zech. 1. 1. Underſtandeth our Thoughts afar 75 
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Pſal. 13. 2. If then we conſider God as the 
Creator of our Souls, and moſt likely to know 
the Frame and Nature of what he made, we 
may eaſily believe,that in aBook written tor,&to 


Men, he hath uſed the propereſt means to work 


upon them. And indeed, there is a ftrange kind 
of Influence in ſome paſlages in Scripture,which 
no other Book contains, For the Mord of God is 
quick and powerful, and ſharper than any two edged 
Sword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder of 
Soul and Spirit, and of the Joynts and Marrow, 
and is a Diſcerner of the Thonghts and Intents of 
the H. art, H:b 4.12. Wherefore as Junius, accor- 
ding to his own coufeſſion, was converted from 


a kind of Atheiſt to a Believer, by reading the 


x Chapter of John; and a Jewiſh Rabbi, turn- 
ed Chriſtian upon reading the 53 of Eſay, & 
the 13 of the Romans v. 13. turned St. Auſtin 


from a Debauch; and another for fear diſ- 


claimed his Faith, could not forbear Tears upon 
reading the 1Ethv. of the 50 P/alm; I admire 
not ſo much that ſuch Examples are not more 
freq ent; and ſeveral who began to read the 
Scriptures out of Curioſity, have continued that 
Exerciſe for ( onſcience ſake ; and many who 
have read the New Teſtament for the ſake of 
ſome Language it is tranſlated into, have had 
the Fortune notunlike Zacheus, who climbing 
up into a Tree to ſee our Saviour paſs by, be- 
came a Proſelyte and Convert, Luke 19. from v. 
1. to v. 10. entertaining him both in his Houſe 
and Heart, Mat. 1 3. 19, 20. &c. And though 
the Teſtimony of the Church be the firſt, it is 
not the principal Inducement to believe the 
Divinity of the Bible; it's own Prerogatives 

8 raiſing 
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raiſing that into Faith, which the Church only | 
left as Opinion. And the Samaritans who firſt . , 
believed Chriſt upon the Womans Report, 8 
when they converſed with him ſaid, Nom we 5 
believe not becauſe of this ſaying, for we have 
heard him our ſelves, and know that this is indeed 
the Chriſt, the Saviour of the World, John 4. 39, 
—42. and fo the Scripture by it's intrinſick Ex- 
cellences and Prerogatives, maniteſts it's Di- 
vine Origin. And even where it hath no Or- 
naments of Language, it's ſo per ſwaſive, that 
it's not ſtanding in need of them, is the greater 
Argumeat of it's Nobleneſs ; to which we may 
apply that of St. Paul, thereby thinking to re- 
.commend his Doctrin. That his Speech and his 
Preaching was not with the enticing Words of 
Man Wiſdons,2, Cor.2.1—4. uſing ſuch a plain 
and unadorned way, That their Faith might not 
ſtand in the Wiſdom of Men, but in the Power of 
God, ver. 5. And though God does ſometimes 
uſe ſuch Rhetorical Expreſſions, that he ſeems to 
dram us with the Cords of a Man; ſo ſometimes 
he uſes ſuch Expreſſions, as by commanding 
our Obedience, Reverence and Aſſent, con- 
vince us from whence they came, who is not 
obliged to make uſe of what meaſures we think 
fit, but can bring his Purpeſes about with, or 
without any, but his Will. And asa Load- 
ſtone draws what the molt ſparkling Jewels can- 
not, and things Armed with Iron, ſooner than 
with Silver, ſo the cripture hath a greater 
Influence than the moſt florid Style, and often 
, hatha better Effect on Meg, where the Style is 


without Ornaments, than where it is cloathed 
with Rhetorick. 
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But though I cannot but eſteem the Truths 
of Scripture as moſt Valuable, and attribute to 
it the Prerogative, yet | cannot but allow, but 
that other Books of Devotion, are ſo hand- 
ſomely Pen'd, and Wrote ſo Pathetically, that 
a good Man may grow better by reading them, 
and a bad Man can hardly read them without 
growing better, and though ſuch Books attain 


to a high Degree of Excellency, yet they come 


ſhort of, and are inferior to, the Scripture; for 
if the Words of the Wiſe be like Nails faſtened by 
the Maſters of the Aſſemblies, Eccl. 12. 11. the 


Nail will be faſter and deeper, according to the 


ſtrength of the Hand that drives it; and the 


Scripture being the Word of God muſt have 


the greater Iufluence; for as the Apoſtle ſays, 

theTheſſalonians received it not as theWord of Men, 
but as it is in Truth, the Word of God, 1 The,. 2. 
13. to which he adds, that it did alſo effettually 
Work in them that believed, And though it be 
true, that the obſcurity of ſome Texts will te- 
quire as much Circumlocution to explain them, 
as the Richneſs of others will bear, yet it is a 
fault for Men to think they can expreſs the Ho- 
ly Ghoſts meaning in properer Words than his 
own; the Expreſſions in Scripture being ſo 
conciſe and ſinewy, that they cannot be ſtretch- 
ed without being enervated; and Paraphraſes 
though handſom, as much wrong them, as a 
mixture of Silver does Gold. And though 
ſome Texts are leſs beautiful, yet work better, 
when beaten to Powder, or mixed with other 
Cordial ingredients; yet ſeveral Expreſſions in 


Scripture like Diamonds loſe their Luſtre and 


cutting Edge when ground to Duſt, _ 
| other 
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other Books loſe of their Eſteem the Second 
reading, the Bible rather gains eſteem the bet- 
ter we are acquainted with it. And the inſpi- 
red Poet, deſcribing a Man he attributes Bleſ- 
ſedneſs to, ſays, his Study is in the Law of the 
Lord, and in his Law will he meditate Day and 
Night, Pſal. x. 2. which Emphatically ſhews, 
that this ſtudy affords ſo much delight toDevout 
and Intelligent Proſecutors of it, that like the 
Hallaluj ahs of the Bleſſed, the Duty is a Plea- 


ſure, and the Exerciſe a Recompence of Piety. 


And if the Study of the Scripture opens his Eyes 
to diſcern the hidden Wonders contained in it, 
P/al. 119. 8. he ought to ſay with the Pſalmiſt, 
IJ rejoyce at thy Word, as one that findeth great 
ſpoil, Pſal 119.162.being as much ſatisfyed as Na- 
vigators that diſcover unknown Countries. And 
when I contempl-te Moſes and Elias talking 
with Chriſt, I mean the Law and Prophets con- 
cording with the Goſpel, I cannot forbear cry- 
Ing out with Peter, it i- good for me to be here, 
Mat. 17. ver. 4. ſo that l cannot wonder the 
P/almiſt ſhould compare the Tranſcendent 
Sweetneſs of the Scripture to that of Honey. 
And though what we have ſaid is no more than 
true of this ſacred Book, it will be leſs fit to ap- 
ply to it,that of the Heathen Poet, 


Materi am ſuperabat opus, 
than what the Pſalmiſt ſays, The Kings Daughter 
is all Glorious within, as well as that Her Cloath- 
ing ig of wrought Gold, Pſalm. 45. 33. 
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Containing ſome Phyfico-Theological Confide- 

rations about the P oſibility of a Refur- 

Some Con- Efore we proceed to conſider the Queſtion, 

federations whether to believe the Reſurrection of 

#o prevent the Dead, which the Chriſtian Religion teaches, 

Ambicii”- he not to believe an Impoſſibility; it is requi- 

ties in this a 7 | 

Diſcourſe. lite to [tate the Queſtion clearly, that what, we 


mean may be tree from Ambiguities. And Firſt, 
the Queſtion is not whether the ReſurreQion be 
knowable and to be proved directly by thel.ight 
of Nature, Gods Purpoſe of Railing the dead, 
being known only by what is revealed in. Sctip- 
tures, and only to be proved by his Veracity 
and Power, who being an Almighty Agent, we 
have Reaſon to believe what he hath promiſed 
to perform. Nor is the Queſtion, whetherFhe 
ReſurreQion is to be performed by mere Phy ſi- 
cal Agents, no Inſtances having appeared of 
it? And though it may ſeem not abſolutely 
repugnant to Reaſon, that theſe ſcattered Parts 
of a Dead hody ſhould be rejoyned, yet it may 
ſeem morally impoſſible, that this ſhould hap- 
pea to all Perfons at the end of the World, 
ſo that when we treat of this, we mean' that 
it is poſſible, ſince God hath promiſed there 
ſhall be one, which ſhall be Effected, not by 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature but his own 
Power; for which Reaſon our Saviour, when 
he ſilenced the S:4xces ſaid, Vow Err, not know- 
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ing the Scripture nor the Power of God. And 
when the Angel told the bleſſed Virgin, that 
ſhe ſhould conceive without the Intervention 
of a Man (which was a Production of a Body 
out of a ſmall Portion of Matter in a Supernatu- 
ral way) he concludes, That nothing ſhall prove 
impoſſible to God. Belides, we ſuppole that the 
Article adout the Reſurrection contains not 
all that bath been ſaid by any particular Sec of 
Men, or any private Writer, but only what 
is taught in the Scriptures, and therefore if 
any Opinions have entei tained or propoſed any 
thing about it, which may ſeem unreaſonable, 
ſuch Opinions ought to be eſteemed raſh 
and unfriendly to the Growth of Chriſtiani- 


To clear the way further for this Diſcourſe, Hh 4 Bo- 
we ſhall conſider, what is neceſſary and ſuſſici- % may be 
ent to make a Portion of Matter, con ſidered at ee 
different Times and Places, fit to be reputed!“““ 
the ſame Body, the generality of Men uſing a 
great Latitude in the received Forms of ſpeak- 
ing. Thus Rome is ſaid to be the ſame City, 
though often ruined, and perhaps not one of 
the firſt Houfes left ſtanding. And a Univerſity 
is ſaid to be the ſame, though ſome Colleges fall 
to ruin, and others are built, and once in an 
Age, all the Perſons decreaſe that compoſed it & 

New ones ſucceed. And the River Thames is ſaid 
to be the ſame, though the ſame Water that ran 
under the Bridg an hour ago is not there now. 
And the Flame of a Candle is ſaid to be the ſame 
| for ſeveral Hours, though every Minute, new 
| kindled Particles compoſe it. And not only 
| the Vulgar, but Antient, Philoſophers have 
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been puzzled about the Notion of Identity, as 
when it was diſputed whether the Sbip of Theſeus 


was the ſame, when it had been ſo often repai- 


red,that ſcarce any of the old Timber remained. 
And even in Metaphyſicks it is a difficult Mat- 
ter to eſtabliſh a true Notion of Identity. For as 
different Men conceive this or that Quality or 
aggregate of Qualities eſſential to a Body, and 
to give it it's Denomination; ſo one Man thinks 
it to be the ſame, becauſe it retains that Qua- 
lity he thought to be the moſt Eſſential, whilſt 
another thinks it changed, hecauſe it hath loſt 
that Quality which he thought was it's denomi- 
nating Quality or Attribute. Thus Philoſo- 
phers and Phyſitians diſagree about Water and 
Ice, ſome thinking the later to be only Water 
diſguiſed; it being eaſily reduced into the for- 
mer ; being freed from exceſlive and adventiti- 


ous Cold; others think lce to be a diſtinct 


Species of Bodies, ſince it hath loſt it's Fluidi- 
ty and becomes Solid. And the Peripateticks 
and Chymiſts differ about the Calces of burnt 
Bodies, the firſt referring them to Earth, as 
permanent and fixed Bodies, whilſt the later 
take them tobe ſu: generis, as containing a Cau- 
ſtick Salt; whereas Earth ought to be inſipid, 
ſo Wood, Afﬀres, Limeſtone and Coral, when 
calcined have a biting Taſte ; and ſome of them 
that are inſipid may eaſily be reduced into Me- 
tals, as the Calces of Lead and Copper. So 
that it needs not be thought ſtrange, that the 
familiar Expreſſions about the ſameneſs of the 
Body, in the Greek and Hebrew Language, 
ſhould not be ſo preciſe as might be requiſite to 
maintain the Reſurrection in a Rigid Senſe. 


But 
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But to proceed to the Second Conſideration ; Ze Norio" 
which is: That it is not Inconſiſtent with the 9 7denciry 


Holy Scripture, that a ſmall Quantity of the 


deduced 
from Scrip- 


Matter of a Body increaſed. by Aſſimilation, or . 


a due Appoſition, may bear the Name of the 
former Body. For St. Paul 1 Corinth. chap. 15. 
ſays, But ſome Men will ſay, hom are the Dead 
raiſed? and with what Body do they come, ver. 35. 
which he thus explains, ver. 37. that which 
thou ſoweſt, t hon ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of Wheat, or of 
ſome other grain, and that God gives this Seed 4 
Body as he thought fit, to each Seed it's own Body, 
ver. 38. where conſideriag that a hundred 
grains may riſe from one, but a ſmall Portion 
of the Seed n be in ſo many grains, not to 
mention what is contained in the Root, Stalks 
and Chaff. We ſhall not here conſider, whe- 
ther aPlaſtickPower may beinferred from hence, 
lodged in the Matter of a Dead Body, which 
being divinely excited, may aſſume Matter,and 
by faſhioning it, may repair and augment it- 
ſelf. Nor ſhall we diſpute what may be infer- 
red from Leaven, which differs from other 
Dough, but in a few Qualities, which in a 
little time hath the Power to work upon and 
ferment a great Quantity of other Dough 3 nor 
ſhall we urge what Kircherus, Quercetanus, and 
others affirm to have done, viz. that they have 
by a gentle heat, reproduced in well cloſed 
Vials, the Ideas of Plants produced by the Fire; 
and I am informed, that the Aſhes of a Plant, 
like the red Poppy, being ſown in a Garden, 
did unexpectedly produce larger and fairer 


Plants, than had been ſeen in thoſe Parts. So 


Ooo4 that 
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that there may remain a Plaſtick Power in the 
fixed Particles of a Vegetable, diſſipated by the 
Violence of the fire, which may enable diſpo- 
ſed Matter to reproduce ſuch a Body as was de- 


ſtroyed. But we need not have recourſe to ſuch 


a P»wer, ſince an External Omni potent Agent 
is ſ-flicieat, ſince Gen. 11. ver. 21, 22. the 
Lerd Ged cauſed a deep ſleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he ſlept, and he took one of his Ribs, and cloſed up 
the Fleſh inſtead thereof. And the Rib which the 
LordGod had taken from Man,made be aWoman and 
brought her to the Man. Where ſo ſmall a Portion 
ot Matter as a Rib without aSpermatickQuality, 
was by God Almighty's Power formed into 
a Bod); whence it appears, that if God Al- 
mighty pleaſes, he can add a grMer Quantity 
of Matter to a Portion of a Human Body, whe- 


ther newly created or pre exiſtent, which new 


Body may congruouſly enough be ſaid to be 
madeof the former, according to Scripture Ex- 
preſſions. For which Reaſon, Adam ver. 23. 
called his Wife Jha, Woman, becauſe ſhe was 
taken out of Iſh, which is in our Verſion ren- 
dered Man. And in Ezekiels Viſion, a Valley 
full of dry Bones were to riſe up in an Army of 
Liviag Men, which were by God Almighty's 
Power brought together, and by a Supernatu- 
ral Appoſition of Matter furniſhed withSinews, 
Fl:ſh and kinus, Ezek. 37. ver. 7,8. to which 
was added, a Vivitying Spirit, ver. 9, 10. 
which made them ſtand on their feet alive. So 
that according to Scripture Expreſſions, it is 
con ſonant to ſay, that a Portion of the Matter 
of a Dead Body, ſupplyed by God, with an 

Matter, and formed 
into 
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into a Human Body, may be reputed the ſame 

Body, which was before Dead, which appears 

from the Expreſſion ſet down in the 10. verſe, 

where God calling for the enlivening Spirit, 

nominates the compleat Rodies, Theſe Stain, 

though not yet revived, as if they were the ſame 

that had been killed. 
Theſe things premiſed, we ſhall proceed to Auobjecki- 

examin thoſeObjections agaiuſt the Impoſſibility 9? t 

of the Reſurrection, which are ſaid to demon- — _— 

ſtrate it, the ſubſtance of which may be com- Reſarrefti- 

priſed 1a this Objection, viz. That when a Man or. 

is dead, ſeveral Parts of his Body will be reſol- 

ved into Streams, which are moved to and fro 

in the Air, and the ſofter Parts are ſo much 

ſcattered by Corruption, that it is impoſſible 

they ſhould be brought together again, ſo as to 

form a Body after the ſame manner as when 

firſt alive. And it ſeems much more Impoſlible, 

when a Body is devoiired by Wild Beaſts, the 

particles of that Body being not only ſcattered, 

but tranſmuted into new Subſtances ; and this 

reunion is ſtill more difficult, if the Body be 

devoured by Cannibals, where the ſame Sub- 

ſtance belonging to two Perſons, they cannot 

both have it reunited at one time, or that any 

Relation it had to the firſt Perſon ſhould remain 

after it was united to the other, and turned 

into the Subſtance of that Body. 4 
In anſwer to this we ſhall offer, Firſt, That qnſwered. 

Man's Body is ia a perpetual changing Condi- 

tion, all it's Dimenſions growing trom a Cor- 

puſculum to the full Stature of a Man, and by 

the Appoſition and A ſſimilation of new Parts 

may grow to a conſiderable Bulk, and to a cer- 


tain 
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tain Bulk as well as Age; and whilſt it is in 


this condition there is a conſtant diſcharge of a 
great many Parts by inſenſible Tranſpiration, 
ſo that in a great compaſs of Time, a great 
part of the ſubſtance of a Man's Body muſt be 
changed, yet the Bones are of a laſting Texture, 
and continue for a great many Years. Secondly, 
There is no determinate ſize to make a Body 
paſs for the ſame, an Embryo, a middle ſizd 
Man, and one of Fourſcore, being Kill accoun- 
ted the ſame; and though a fat Man fhould 
grow lean he is ſtill accounted the ſame Perſon, 
We may further conſider, that a Body may con- 
ſiſt of, or abound with,ſuch Corpuſcles, as being 
variouſly aſſociated with other Bodies, and tho? 
diſguiſed with ſuch Mixtures, yet retain their 
own Nature, ſo Gold diſſolved in ag. Regis ap- 
pears to be a Liquor, and when precipitated, 
looks like a Salt or Vitriol; and by a certain 
Operation may be made part of the fuel of a 
Flame, being joyned with another Body, it 
may be reduced to a Glaſs, and when preci- 
pitated with Mercury, it makes a glorious tran- 
{parent Powder; precipitated with Spirit of 
Urine, or Oyl of Tartar per deliquium, it forms 
a fulminating Clax, which goes off eaſily, yet 
is ſtronger than Gunpowder ; yet it ſtill retains 
it's Nature, ſince by Chymical Operations it may 
be reduced to it's Metalline Form. Mercury may 
alſo be put into different forms, as that of a 
Vapour, ſometimes it looks like inſipid Water, 
ſometimes it appears in the form of a red Pow. 


der, ſonfetimes of a white or yellow One, and 


ſometimes of a Chriſtalline Salt or a Malleable 
70 e Metal; 
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Metal; yet an Artiſt will ſoon reduce it to it's 
native ſhape. | 
But Inſtances of the Permanences of Corpuſ- {fences | 

cles, paſſing under ſeveral Diſguiſes, may be _ gy 
found amongſt Vegetables and Animals, Hip- ns og 
pocrates mentions a Child he purged with the of Natter. 
Milk of an Animal,that had taken Elaterium, and 
I have obſerved that Butter in Savoy taſted ſo 
rank of a Weed that grows there in the Spring, 
that it made it Nauſeous, which was otherwiſe 
very good. And if we conſider how many chan- 
ges it muſt undergo in the Body of the Cow, as 
well as the ſeparations afterwards; as when 
the Cream is ſeparated from the Milk, and the 
unctious parts of the Cream from the Serum or 
Butter-milk, it will he evident what diſguiſes a 
Body may undergo without loſing it's Nature, 
the Eſſential Attributes of that Body appearing 
to the Taſte, though no ſeaſible Quality other- 
wiſe remains. And not to mention the Fiſhy 
Taſte of Sea Birds; it hath been obſerved, that 
Hogs, which in Ireland feed upon a ſort of ſhel- 
fiſh, have ſo ſtrong a taſte of it, that the fleſh is 
ſo rank of it, that ſtrangers cannot eat it; the 
red juice of a prickle Pear will paſs the ſeyeral 
ſtrainers and digeſtions of the Body without be- 
ing altered, ſo that it tinges the Urine as if the 
Perſon piſled Blood, and itis obſerved, that a 4 
Fruit called Janipa or Junipa in the Charibee I- 

ſlands, when it falls from the Trees is eat by the 

Hogs, and colours their fleſh and fat of a Vio- 

let colour, as it does the fleſh of Parrots and 

other Birds. And a Vegetable diſſolved by 

very corroſive Liquors, notwithſtanding retains 

it's ſenſible Qualities, as Colour, Taſte, and 
Smell, N Is 
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It appears hence, how the Particles of a Body 


may retain their Natures, though under vari- 
ous Diſguiſes, yet they may be cleared of thoſe 


_ "Diſguiſes, by ſuch means as a great many un- 


Skilled with the Operations of Nature would 


not think on, nor judge probable; as Mercury 
though never ſo much diſguiſed, may be redu- 


ced to it's running form. And in Glaſs or Lead, 
though the tranſmntation of the Mctal ſeems to 
be ſo great, that that brittle Metal is turned in- 
to a tranſparent brittle Maſs, yet this may be 
fo altered, as to recover from it an Opacious 
Malleable Lead. And though there he ſeveral 
ways of ſeparating Bodies, beſides ſtrictly uni- 
ted, yet by proper Precipitants ſeveral ſepara- 
tions may be made which one would not think 
of; for it is not r:quilite in all Precipitations, 
that the Precipitant Body ſhould make a ſepa- 
ration of the Body, diſſolved from the Maſs of 
that Liquor it was united with, but yet ſhould 
not be able to do it without joyning it's own 
Cor puſcles with thoſe of the Body it ſhould reſ- 
cue, and thus make a new compoſition; for 
fome Bodies may Precipitate others without u- 
niting themſelves with them, is evident in ſepa- 
rating Silver from Copper; for if the mixture 


be diſſolved in ag. fortis, if the ſolution be dilu. 


ted with twenty times as much Water, and a 
Copper Plate be put iato it, the Silver will pre- 
ſently adhere to the Plate in the form of a 
bright Metal, which wants no further Reducti- 
on; aad Mercury diſguiſed may ſoon be reduced 
into a running Quickſilver. And if the Preci- 
pitants are well appropriated to the Bodies 


taey are to recover, Agents very unlikely may 


have 
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have very ſtrange Effects; for if a piece of Cam- 
phire be put upon Oy! of Vitriol, and they be 
ſhaken together now and then, the Camphire 
wil) be ſo corroded by the Oyl, that it will quite 
diſappear and loſe it's Smell, ſo that there will 
be no ſign of Camphire in the Mixture, yet if 
the Mixture be poured upon a large Quantity 
of Water, a white brittle, ſtrong ſcented Cam- 
phire will preſently ſwim upon the Water, 
which will be inflamable as before. | 8 
To which we ſhall add, that two Bodies be- wy _ 
ing but two Portions of Matter in different „er. 
Forms, they may ſucceſſively change; ſo that 
they may recover their firſt Mechanical Affecti- 
ons. And that all Bodies are made of one 
common Matter, and only differ as they have 
different Forms, is plain from the School-Mens 
Materia prima ; and as the true Notion of Bo- 
dy conſiſts in it's Extenfibn or 'Tmpenetrability 
together, it will follow, the differences cannot 
conſiſt in the Nature of the Matter of which 
we can have but one Uniform Conception ; but 
from Mechanical Affections as Size, Motion, Poſi- 
tion, Cc. So that it will not be incongrvous ,if 
an Intelligent Agent watch a determinate Por- 
tion of Matter, through the various Forms it 
may put on till it is goue through ſeveral Chan- 
ges, and then take hold of it in that form it 
was laſt in, and extricateit from thoſe Bodies it 
wis mixed with, it ill return to it's firſt form, 
and if it wa part of another Body to be repro- 
duced, it will be capable of having the ſame 
Relation, it formerly had for if you cut a Globe 
of ſoft Wax into two Hemiſpheres, and of one 
make Cones, Cylinders, &c. and make _ 
OLNET 
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other into the form of Pye- cruſt with Dough, 
and make Cakes, Waters, &c. if by ſolution 
or otherwiſe a Man ſeparate the Wax, and in a 
Mould form Hemiſpheres, thoſe other forms of 
Cones, &c. will be deſtroyed, and by joyning 
the two Hemiſpheres together, the Wax will 
make a Globe as at the firſt. And though Pre- 
cipitate made per /e appears different from com- 
mon Mercury, being different in Colour, and if 
you give but four or five grains it will vomit 
or purge, yet by a due heat it may be reduced 
to a running Mercury again, 
Ar Inft- But here it may be requiſite to take Notice, 
rence from that the Chriſtian Doctrin does not aſcribe the 
* — Reſurrection to Nature, or any created Agent, 
— but to the immediate Operation of God, who 
hath declared, before the laſt Judgment he will 
raiſe the Dead, and therefore though we have 
ſhewn how Bodies may be recovered from their 
diſguiſes, yet we are far from propoſing ſuch 
ways, as the beſt, for ſuch an End; for as the 
generality of Men would not believe, that Bodies 
ſeemingly altered to a quite different Nature 
could fo eaſily be reſtored by Chymical ways to 
their former ſtate ; fo till Natural Philoſophy is 
better underſtood, we can ſcarce imagin, what 
Methods a further diſcovery of the Myſteries of 
Art and Nature may lead us to in reproducing 
Bodies, much leſs can our weak Knowledg de- 
termin, what Phyſical means the wiſe Author 
of the Univerſe may make uſe of to bring the 
Reſurrection to paſs, ſince we can have but im. 
e. apprehenſions of the Powers of one, whoſe 
ature is ſo incomparably Superior to ours. 
For we ſee, that a Child cannot conceive how 


Geometricians 
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Geometricians meaſure inacceſſible Heights and 
Diſtances, much leſs how a Coſmographer can 
determine the Compaſs of the Earth and Sea, 
or an Aſtronomer find out, how far it is from 
the Earth to the Moon, and tell Years before- 
hand what day and honr ſhe ſhall be Eclipſed. 
And in the Indies not only Children but Illite- 
rate Men could not conceive how the Europians 


converſe by the uſe of Paper, at ſeveral Miles 


Diſtance, nor how Gunners could immediately 
produce Thunder and Lightening, and kill 
Men at a Diſtance, and foretel Eclipſes, which 
things made the Spaniards be looked upon as 
Men above Human Nature. Now thoſe who 
have a true Notion of a Deity,as a Being, both 
Omnipotent and Omniſcient, will readily grant 
that he can do what is poſſible to be done any 
way of diſpoſiag of Matter and Motion, ſince 
at the firſt he could produce Worlds, and con- 


trive the Parts of the Univerſal Matter, ſo as to 


form the Bodies of the firſt Man and Woman. 
And that his Power may extend to reunite the 


ꝶ—— — 


Soul and Body when ſeparated by Death, is 


evident from his raiſing Lazarus, and Chriſt 
himſelf, of the later of which we have proof e- 
nough to convince any one that will be influ- 
enced by competent Arguments. And that 
God's Miraculous Power as well as Veracity 
will be concerned in raiſing the Dead, appears 
from our Saviours Admonition to the Sadduces, 
when he tells them that the Cauſes of their Er- 
rors are, their not knowing the Scriptures, 
where he hath ſaid he will raiſe the Dead,nor the 
Power of God by which he isable to perform 
his promiſe. And that God's Omnipotency ' is in- 


gaged 
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gaged is intimated by Sr. Paul, Act. 26. 
8. where he asks King Agrippa, why he 
ſhould think dinge, not to be believed , 
that God ſnould raiſe the Dead, and the ſame 
Apoſtle ſpeaking of Chriit returning in 
Glory and Power of his Father to judge the 
World, when he hath told us that this Divine 
Judge ſhall transfigure ( wyrrynuanter ) our vile 
Bodies, he adds that it will be according to the pow- 
erful Working ( *vigyuzy ) whereby he is able even 
to ſubdue all things to himſelf, Phil. 3. 21. 
But to apply what we have ſaid to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, ſince a Human Body is not con- 
fined to a determinate Bulk, but that the ſame 
Soul joyned to ap:ly Organized Matter may 
conſtitute the ſame Man, notwithſtanding the 
different bigneſs of the Body to which the Soul 
is united, and fince a Body in a great Meaſure 
conſiſts of Bones, which are of a determinate 
Nature, not apt to be deſtroyed either by the 
Operations of the Earth or Fire, and fince a- 
mongſt the fluid Parts there is ſuch a conſtaut 
expence of parts of them by infeaſible Tranſpi- 
ration, and ſince the Parts of a Body diſſolved 
may retain their own Nature under various al- 
terations and diſguiſes, and ſince a Human Bo- 
dy may ſtill be the ſame, though repaired or aug- 
mented by an addition of congruous Matter ; 
ſince then theſe things may be poſlible, it may 
not be impoſſible for an Intelligent Being, that 
can do any thing that is not contradictory to 
the Nature of things or his owa, to order the 
Parts of a Human Body ſo, that partly out of 
thoſe which remain 1a the Bones, or which are 
ſeparated by Ilaſeaſtble Tranſpiration, or a 
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of thoſe which are reſolved, àa competent Num- 

ber may be preſerved, or retrieved, ſo that be- 

ing freed from their Diſguiſes, or ſeparated 

from other Parts of Matter, he may reunite 
them, or make a convenient Addition of other 
Matter; ſo as to reproduce a Body which be- 

ing united with the former Soul, may in a Senſe 
agreeable to the Expreſſions of the Scripture, 

compoſe the ſame Man again, whoſe Soul and 

Body were ſeparated by Death. TEIN 
From hence it appears, that the Doctrin of 77:D9rin 
the Reſurrection in a ſtrict and literal Senſe, Z ee 
hath, no inſuperable Difficulties, to render it „ee 
impoſſible, though it would much facilitate ned. 
and explain ſo abſtruſe a thing, if a greater 
Latitude were allowed in expounding the Arti- 

cle of the Reſurrection; for if we allow the 

Human Soul to be the Form of a Man, and 

that whatever Or ganizcd Body is joyned to it, 

it is the ſame Man, it will be ſufficient to ex- 

plain the Docrin of the Reſurtection to ſay, 

that in reſpe of a Futuſe State, the Soul ſhall 

no longer continue in a ſeparate State, but ſhall 

be uaited,, not with an Ethereal or the like 

fluid Matter, but to ſuch a Subſtance, though 

different from our Houſes of Clay, Job 4. 19. 

as may in a tollerable tropriety of Speech be 

called a Human Body. | 297 

Thoſe who aſſent to what we have ſaid of the 25. poſſibi- 
Poſſibility of the Reſurrection, will more rea- f 
dily admit the Qualifications, Religion aſcribes Being 
to the Glorifyed Bodies of the raiſed Saints ; He. 
for ſuppoſing the Hiſtory of the Scriptures to 

be true, God Almighty's Power hath already 

ſhewn as much as we need infer, ſometimes 
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laying aſide the Natural Effects of Bodies upon 
one another, or endowing human Bodies or 
others with preternatural Qualities. And ſince 
Agility, which is indifferent to Gravity and 
Levity, Incorruption, Tranſparency and Opa- 
city, Figure, Colour, &c. are but Me- 
chanical affe&ions of Matter, it may not be un- 
reaſonable to believe, that the Omni potent 
Author of the Laws of Nature, who hath Pow- 
er to regulate all the Phenomena of Qualities, 
may eſtabliſh. or alter them in any Portion of 
Matter, andic uently, in that which forms 
a Human Body. Thus though Iron be eight 
times heavier than Water, Eliſba'sHelve emer- 
ged from the Bottom to the Top of the Water; 
and St. Peter was able to walk upon the Water, 
the Gravity of his Body being ſuſpended du- 
ring the time of his Maſters commands. And 
Flame forgot it's. Uſual Effects in Nebuchadnez- 
ars Fiery Furnace; and Daniels three Com- 
panions walked unharmed in that which de- 
ſtroyed the kindlers of thoſe Flames. And the 
Iſt aelite Manna which was periſhable in a Day, 
laſted two, and whole ages uncorrupted, laid 
up as a Memorial before the Ark. And our 
Saviours:Body, which after his Reſurrection re · 
tained the Impreſſions of the Nails and Spear, 
yet it had -the Qualifications of the Glorifyed 
Bodies of the Saints, &. Paul telling us, that. 
our Vile Bodies ſhall be transformed, into the like- 
neſs of his Glorious Body, which had nobler 
Qa3alities than before his Death. And as the 
Apoſtle tells us,that this Change in the Bodies 
of the Saints ſhall be effected by the irreſſtable 
Power of Chriſt, we cannot ſcruple to acknow- 
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ledg ſuch an Effect from ſuch an Ageat, if we 
conſider what a flight Alteration of the Tex- 
ture ofa Body may alter it's Qualities,and make 
them better; for without any viſible addition 
I have altered a dark opacous Lead into a fine 
Coloured Tranſparent Glaſs, ſpecifically Ligh- 
ter; and what Advantagious changes ſuch an 
Agent as God may make ina Portion of Mat- 
ter will eaſily Be allowed, if we obſerve, that 
when a Candle is blowa out, and dy holding 
another lighted to the aſcending ſmoak, an o- 
acons, dark,languid and fætid ſmoak, preſent- 
y looſes it's fætor, and is changed into a 
* Active Penetrating and Shining Bo- 
y. 


CHAP. VI. 


Containing 4 Diſcourſe of the High 
Veneration Man's Intellet owes to 
God . 


T is not a little, to be admired that ſo many 4 27 

Men and ſome of them Divines, ſhould ſv far 

ittle conſider what God is, or what they are f G:d4and 

themſelves, as to talk of him with as much % works. 
freedom and unconcera, as of ſome Geometri- 
cal Figure, or Mechanical Engin; as if the Na- 
ture and Perfections of that unparalled Being 
wereObjeas of their Intellect; and ſuch abſtruſe 
Subjects, within the reach of Human Reaſon, 

or familiar Objects of Senſe. : 
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Their Preſumption and Inconſiderateneſs will 
be manifeſt, if we conſider, Firſt, that God may 
have divers Attributes and Perfections that are 
unknown to us; and Secondly, The Effects and 
Properties of thoſe we know are ſo ſublime and 

abſtruſe, as. to ſurpaſs our Comprehenſion, 
and give us Reaſon to pay the Author of 
them the Higheſt Wonder and Venerati- 
on. 


o 


The Know- To arrive at the Knowledg of God's At- | 


1:dgof tributes there are two ways; viz. The Con- 


— templation of his Works, and the Con ſidera- 
rributes 


#:t1ined by tion and Study of his Word; yet theſe may 


the Study come ſhortof acquainting us with all his Perfe- 


of his ctions For though Philoſophers deduce the 
Works. Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, from 
the Viſible Impreſſions of them-upon bis Works; 
* yet thoſe Divine Attributes which we chiefly 
obſerve, are ſuch as his ( reatures have a Re- 
ſemblance or an Imperfe& participation of. 

And though the Excellences of the Divine Na- 

ture may be repreſented a great many ways; 

yet ſo perfe& and exuberant a Being may have 
Excellences, which cannot be expreſſed or re- 
preſented in any Parts of the v iüble World 

known to us; for ſome of thoſe Attributes 

which we do know, and which are Relative to 

his Creatures, would be undiſcovered by our 
Imperfect Intellects, did we not conſider ſome 

things that are actually done by God; for ſup · 

poſing Angels, before the Creation of the 

World knew no more than we do now, they 

could ſcarce conceive,that God , had a Power of 
Creating Matter, and producing Local Motion, 

( which neither the Feripateticks nor Epicurean 
Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers dreamed of) the Nature and 
Being of both, being attended with ſo many 
Difficulties ; much leſs could thoſe Angels con- 
ceive how Rational Souls and Human Bodies 
act upon one another;wheace it ſeems probable, 
that if God hath formed other Worlds, the 
Creatures contained in them may have Attri- 
butes which we know not of, and which appear 
not in the Works that we are acquainted 


With. | | 
e And by the 
ſtudy of bis 


But to proceed to the Second help, we hay 
to acquire the Knowledg of the Divine Attri- 
butes, the Revelations God hath afforded us in 
holy Scripture by that Spirit, which Searches all 
things, even Ti' BAU Ts Od the Depths of God, 1 
Cor, 11. 10. have given us the Knowledg of 


ſeveral things, which we ſhould not, or but 


very dimly , diſcover'd by the Light of Nature. 
The Promulgators 'of the Goſpel declared to 
Men, the whole Counſel of God, Act. 20. 27. 
neceſlary to Salvation, but diſcloſed not the 
whole Nature of God who inhabits an unapproach- 
able Light, 1 Tim 6. 16. beyond the Reach of 
Human Speculations; for which Reaſon the 
Proper Name of God amongſt the Jews, ſig- 
nifyed that his Nature was incomprehenlible ; 
which is no Talmudical Tradition, ſince our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, when they ſpoke of 
God, or to him, expreſſed themſelves in the No. 
men Tetragrammaton or four lettered Name. 
And the Scripture further informs us, that in 


this Life, we know but in part, and ſee things but 
darkly as in 4 Glaſs, 1 Corinth 13. 12. and we 


are ſo far ſhort from finding God out to perfection, 
Job 11. J. in reſpe& of his Nature and Attri- 
PPP 3 butes. 


Ward. 
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A Third 

way of tra- 
cing God's 
Attributes. 


— 


butes, that the Ways of his Providence are un- 


traceable, Rom 11. 33 


For theſe Reaſons, we are inclined to think, 
that God may have Attributes, we know not 
of. And though his Attributes may be fur- 
ther known, dy conſidering the Idea of a Be- 
ing infinitely perfect, yet there are ſeveral At- 
tributes contained in this Idea in a General way, 
which are not particularly diſcovered by it. 
For though, when Divine Perfe&ions come to 
our Knowledg by any means, we may conclude 
itcomprized in the comprehenſive Notion of a 
Being abſolutely perfect; yet the contemplati- 
on of that General Idea would never give us 


the Knowledg of that Perfection, which 1s only 


Our Know- 
ledg of the 
Artributes 
we know 

but impers 


fect. 


learned from b articularities, ſo that thoſe Diſ- 
coveries are not derived from, but rather re- 
ferred to, that Notion. : 
Hence it appearing, that God may have di- 
vers Attributes, as well as Excellences and Per- 
fections unknown to us; we ſhall next ſhew, 
that we have but an Imperfect Knowledg of 
thoſe Perfections we do know, in compariſon of 
what he hath of them himſelf ; he poſſeſſing 
them in a Tranſcendent Degree, whereas we 
have but faint reſemblances ot them. Inſtances 
of this may be brought from his Power and 
Wiſdom which Attributes belong chiefly to him, 
becauſe we are not able to confer them upon our 
ſelves, as we do other Vertues and perfections; 
for though a Man may be as Chaſte, Fempe- 
rate and Juſt, or as Good as he pleaſes, : ſuch 
Vertues depending on his Will, yet he is ſenſi- 
ble he cannot be as Knowing, Wiſe, or Power- 
tul as he would be; and therefore Power and 
V Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom muſt flow trom auExceſlency andSupe- 
_ riority ofNatureGod'sPower & Wiſdom evident. 
ly appearing both in hisCorporeal&incorporeal 
Works. The firſt inſtance of his Power is the 
immenſeQuantity of Matter Created for theFor- 
mation of the Univerſe,and the Force of Local 
Motion given to it, and which it is regulated 


m. * 0 
The Vaſtneſs of that Maſs of Matter the , „. 

World conſiſts of, is very 12 hat is „% of che 
diſcovered by Human Eyes aſſiſted with Diop - Veſe 
trical Glaſſes, being unconceivably Vaſt. The * - 
fixed Stars, which to the naked Eye appear but , 
like Spangles, are found by Artiſts to be above : 
a hundred times bigger than the Earth, and yet 
theſe Stars appear much leſs through Teleſ- 
copes being like Spects or Phyſical Points of 
Light, the falſe Lights which makes them appear 
ſo large to the Naked Eye being taken off by 
the help of thoſe Inſtruments. And the Sun 
which is ſome Millions of Miles nearer than the 
fixedStars,and at ſo ſmall a Diſtance appears not 
half a foot broad,is reckoned to be a hundred & 
threeſcore times bigger than the Earth, and by 
ſome is eſteemed ten thouſand times bigger than 
our Globe, and by others is thought much 
Vaſter. And by the Parallexes and other Proofs, 
this Globe which is divided into ſo many King- 

doms, Empires, and Seas, is accounted 5400 
Serman Leagues in Circuit, and conſequently, 
is 10, 882,080, 00 Cubick Miles in ſolid Mea- 
ſure, and according to modern Computation is 
reckoned 26000 Miles, yet it is but a 
Phyſical Point in Compariſon of the Univerſe. 
Aud perhaps the greater Globes of the Sun and 


pp! fixed 
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fixed Stars in compariſon o the fluid Part of 
the Univerſe would be but as a Nut to the O- 
cean. Anda modern Aſtronomer ſays, that if 
the Stars of the Sky were all crouded into one 
Globe, and placed at a convenient Diſtance, 
they would appear to us no bigger than a Star of 
the firſt Magnitude. - And 1 am apt to think, 
that thit Part of the Univerſe which is alrea- 
dy. caſcovered.; will be but of ſmall extent to 
what more perfect Teleſcopes may hereafter re- 


the, World will be far from extending to the 
bounds ot the Univerſe. And the Carteſians are 
ſo far from thinking the bounds of the Uaiverſe 
are to be aſſigned, that they hold the Coporeal 
Werld to be Indefinite. 15 
71:21 Mo- But to conſider further the Quantity of Lo- 
7 ande- cal Motion, which the Divine Power hath gi- 
gamen F ven the Parts of the Univerſe, and conſtantly 
#5 292% maintains them in. This we may in ſome Mea- 
ſure eſtimate by the Velocity of the greater 
Bodies in Motion, and the Motion of the re. 
maining Parts of the Univerſe, The firſt In- 
ſtance we ſhall mention is the Velocity of the 
Earth's Motioa about it's Axis in twenty four 
Hours according to Copernicus ; for this Globe 
which is about 27000 Miles in Circuit, ac- 
cording to Gaſſandus moves ſo faſt, that a point 
fixed ia the Æquator of the Earth, in a Secon 
Minute moves 200 Toiſes or Fathoms, whick 
is 4220 Feet, ſo that a Bullet ſcarce flyes with 
greater Velocity out of a Cannon. But the 
M -:ion of the Earth is not comparable to that 
of the fixed Stars, which are ſuppoſed to move 
about the Earth in twenty four Hours; for if 


preſent to us; and yet then the viſible Part of 
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as Tycho obſer ves, the Firmament be Fourteen 
Thouſand Semidiameters of the Earth diſtant, 
a fixed Star, as Mullerizs calculates moves 
3,53323 Miles in an hour, which is 52555 Miles 
in a Minute. And ina Second, which is no 
longer than the ſtroke of a Pulſe in a Health- 
ful Man, 875 Miles, which is 3000 times fafter 
than a Cannon Bullet moves in the Air. Prolo 
indeed ſays, that a fixed Star in the Aquinoctial 
moves but three Semidiameters of the Earth, in 
a Second; but Ricciolus Almag nov. lib. g. Sett. 
4. cap. 6. ſys, their Motion is 50 times grea- 
ter than Prolomy's Account, and 70 times grea- 
ter than Tycho's ; for according to Ricciolus a 
fixed Star moves 157282 German Leagues in a 
Second Minute which is 629128 EngliſhMiles. 
And that Part of the Univerſe, which ſeems * 

quieſcent, and yet hath Motion put into it, is ,- — 
ſo great, that perhaps the Motion diſtributed cn 
amongſt theſe Bodies may exceed the Quantity 
of Motion given to the fixed Stars; for the fix- 
ed Stars or Planets or all the Globes of the U- 
niverſe, lucid or opacous, have but a ſmall Pro- 
portion to the Inte: ſtellar Part of the Univerſe. 
And though we ſhould allow theſe Globes ſo- 
lid, which can ſcarce be proved by any, the 
Carteſians accounting the Sun fluid, & perhaps 
the reſt may be ſo too; yet each Globe 
moves in an ambient fluid, of much lar- 
ger Extent than itſelf; ſo that the fluid 
Parts of the Univerſe muſt very much exceed 

the ſolid; and ſince the Parts of Fluid Bodies are 

conſtantly in various Motions, though the Li- 

quor ſeems to be at reſt, theſe fluids muſt con- 

tain a vaſt Quantity of Motion. And how 

| great 


— 
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great a Quantity of Motion may be in fluids is 
evident from the violent Motions of the Parts 
of Fluids, which may be perceived when their 
ordinary Motions happen to be diſturbed, or 
excited by extraordinary Accidents. This ap- 
pears in the Effects of Winds and Whirlwinds, 
which are but Streams of inviſible Air; which 
may move in a ſtreight Line, or Accidentally 
a hout a Common Centre. But the violence of 
this Motion is more evident in Gun powder, 
when a Mine is charged with it, where the flame 
or ſome ſubtle Ethereal Subſtance is conſtant- 
ly near in the Air; for when the Powder is 
touched but with one Spark of Fire, it's 
Motio is ſo rapid as to throw up into the Air, 
whole Houſes, thick Walls,as well as the Rocks 
that they were built upon. 

But that we may better gueſs at the Velocity 
of the Parts of Gunpowder, we ſhall conſider 
what Motion it impreſſes on a Bullet, ſhot out 
of a Gun, which Merſennus ſays is about 75 Fa- 


thom, 5. e.450 foot in a ſecond, which is in the 


60 partof a Minute. And if weallow the Car- 
teſian Opinion, that the Planets are turned about 
their Axis, by the Motion of the Ethereal Vor- 
tices they ſwim in, the motion of that Athereal 
Matter on the remoteſt Confines of the Earth's 


Vortex, is much more rapid than that upon the 


ſurtace of the Earth; and yet as we have obſer- 
ved, a place ſituated under the Equator, moves 
as quick as a Bullet out of a Cannon. And if 
with Tycho we allow, that the Globes of the Fir- 
mament move about the Centre in twenty four 
hours, the Motions of the Celeſtial Matter muſt | 
e ; 
In Theſe 
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Theſe conſiderations may give us enlarged 
Conceptions of the Power as well as Wiſdom of 
our great Creator, who hath given ſuch a won- 
derful Quantity of Motion to Matter, as well as 


a 


Go N 
derful Pow... 
er and Wiſe 
dom infere 
red from 


maintains it: and cannot only ſet Bounds to t we 


the raging Sea, and ſay to its proud Waves, hi- 
ther ſhalt thou come and no further; but mo- 
derates the ſtupendious rapid Motions of the 
Globes, and the intercurrent Fluids; fo that 
notwithſtanding the greatneſs of the Bulk, and 
the rapidneſs of their Motions, they go more 
regularly than a Watch withont exorbitances ; 
the Sun moving under the Eclyptick, without 
deviating from it's Motion. And if the Firma- 
ment moves not exactly round in four and twen- 
ty Hours, which is the moſt rapid Motion, it's 
retardation is ſo regular, that ſince Hipparchus's 
time which is 2000 Years ago, the firſt Star in 
Aries, then near the beginning of it, is not yet 
come to the laſt degree of that Sign. 

Thus much having been ſaid of God Almigh- 
ty's Power, we ſhall proceed to conſider his 
Wiſdom, which Attribute, the moſt elevated 
Underſtandings pay the higheſt Veneration to; 
when they meet with it but in Men, where it 
is very Imperfect. Gods Wiſdom, which St. 
Paul ſtyles maumixiaes Eph. 3. 10. i. e. manifold, 
is expreſſed two ways. Sometimes appearing 
in familiar Objects. ſo that ſuperficial Specta- 
tors may take Notice of it; but in many things 
the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knewledg ſeem hid, 
Col. 2. 5. and require a diligent and intelligent 


Conſiderer to find them out. 
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"+ what The Objects which ſhew his Wiſdom, are 
25j-F- either Material and Viſible, or the [viſible and 
"nr con. Immaterial Creatures of God. In the firſt, which 
ret, Make up the Corporeal World or Univerſe, we 
ſhall obſerve the excellent contrivance of parti- 
cular Bodies; their great Variety and Number, 
their Symmetry, and their Connection and De- 
ndance on one another. | 

In the Fa. And Firſt, If we ſearch the curious and ex- 
brick of 4. cellent contrivance of a Human Body by dili- 
».mels. gent AZatomical Enquiries, we cannot other- 
wife conceive what an excellent piece of Work- 
manſhip it is, where we may employ St. Pauls 
expreſſions on another Occaſion, That the fool- 
iſh things of God are wiſer than Men, and the weak 
things of God ſtronger than Men, 1 Cor. 1. 25. 
an thus we may ſay, that the meaneſt Creature 
God hath made, far exceeds the moſt Excellent 
pieces of  Workmanſhip made by Men, no 
Clockwork being comparable to the Mechaniſm 

of an Aſc or a Frog. 
her va- But Secondly, The variety as well as fabrick of 
Fiery. God's Creatures ſhew his Wiſdom ; human 
contrivances are very narrow, aad often limited 
to ſuch as are but of one ſort, as an Artiſt that 
can build a Houſe caunot build a Ship, and an 
Excellent Clock- maker may not make a good 
Watch, nor contrive a Fowling piece or a 
Wind- mill. But God hath Created not only 
faur principal kinds of Living Creatures, as 
Birds, Beaſts, Fiſnes and Reptiles, which are 
differently provided for the Stations they were 
to act in, but he hath alſo formed ſeveral Spe- 
cies of each of them, which differ from others 
of the ſame kind. For the Fabrick of a Beaſt is 
not 
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not only different from that of a Bird or Fiſh, 
but the Mechaniſm of particular Animals of the 
ſame Species is different, as in thoſe that chew 
the Cud from thoſe that do not; alſo a Hog 
and a Hair differ in their Entrails; ſo likewiſe 
there is a difference betwixt a Parrot and a Bat, 
Cc. and if Vegetables are conſidered as well as 
Living Creatures, there are manifold varieties 
of conſpicuous Inſtances of God's Wiſdom, 
above ſix thouſand ſorts of Plants having been 
reckoned up ſeveral Years ago. 


But Thirdly, The Excellent Symmetry of the 2, S- 


various parts of Animals is another Inſtance of merry. 


God's Wiſdom; an Animal being a Complex 
Engin, made up of ſeveral Parts, which may be 
conſidered as ſubordinate Inſtruments, or Engins 
adapted excellently for particular Utes. As an 
Eyeis an Excellent Optical Inſtrument, and the 
Hand is adapted for a great many Mechanical 
Uſes, Ariſtotle calling it the Organ of Orgaus. 
Where it argues the admirable Wiſdom of the 
Former of all things, Jer. 10. 16. that each part 
is formed of ſuch a particular bigneſs, as is moſt 
ſuitable for the compleatneſs and welfare of the 
whole Animal. Which ſhews, that thegreat 
Artiſt could conſider the whole Fabrick at once, 
and fee what was beſt to be done, that the 
whole Animal and each Part ſhould be admira- 
bly provided for at once; whereas many an 
Artiſt can make a ſingle Engin, that knows 
not how to manage a Complex one, or an Ag- 
gregate of Engins. Nor can every one make a 
good Pump, that can make a ship Pump, and 
we ſee, that a Pendulum Clock, that is moved 
with Weights regularly aft.oar, will not go in 
a ſailing Ship. | The 
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The Fourth Argument of God's Wiſdom, is 


falueſi te the dependance that his Cor poreal Creatures 
exe anor her. ha ve on one another, and their uſefulneſs to 


each other; and this is either as the Parts of 
an Animal have relation to one another, or as 
Animals have reference or dependance on one 
another. As for the firſt reſpect, the parts of 


a Human Body are ſo formed, that beſides the 


Functions ſome of them perform for the good 
of the whole, as the Stomach digeſts Nouriſh. 
ment, the Brain ſupplies Spirits, and the Kid- 
neys ſeparate the ſuperfluous Serum, there are 


other particular Parts that are ſubſervient to 
one another. And in Diſeaſcs, the conſent of |? 


the Parts is not only evident. but other uſes diſ- 
cover themſelves, as when one Part is affected 
it ſhews what dependance other Parts have on 
it. To the ſecond Relation, thoſe Parts which 
diſtinguiſh both Sexes belong, as ſerving to 
the Propagation of their Species. And not here 
to mention the diſtance and ſituation of the 
Sun, and it's Oblique Motions under the Eclip- 
tick; as alſo the compenſation the Qualities of 
ſome Bodies make, for the different Qualities 
in others, as the great heat and dryneſs in the 


Torrid Zone would make thoſe Countries Bar- 


ren, were it not for the Eteſian and Trade 
Wiads, which laſt moſt of the Hot Seaſon,which 
are aſſiſted by the length of the Nights, as alſo 
by the long Rains at ſet times, and the periodi- 
cal overflowing of the Rivers; and in ſome pla- 


ces, where the Winds in the Night blow to- 


wards the Sea from the Land, and from the Sea 
towards the Land in the Day; by which means 
the Ground is moiſtened and refreſhed, and the 
Air 
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Air cooled, ſo that ſeveral Kingdoms and Pro- 

vinces are inhabited and fruitful, which the 
Antients thought inhabitable. And not to men- 

tion the uſefulneſs of ſeveral other Creatures 

to Mankind, we ſhall only obſerve, how other 

things are ſerviceable to Men and other Ani» 

mals: Thus Lambs, &c. are brought forth into 

the World in the Spring, when tender Graſs 

and other things are provided for their Uſe. 
And Silk- Worms hatch their Eggs when Mul- 
bery Trees bud, on whoſe Leaves theſe luſects 
feed, the Nouriſhment being tender whilſt the 
Worms themſelves are ſo, and grow ſtronger 

as the Inſects get ſtrength and vigour. And 

that which is to be admired is, that in a Semen 
Animatum the future Parts, as well as their Fun- 

ctions and Actions are firſt delineated, which is 

but a ſmall Portion of Matter, and ſeems Ho- 
mogenious, and is altogether fluid; and which 

is yet ſtranger is, that the Plaſtick and Prolifick 

Power after it hath lain hid for ſeveral Years, 

at laſt produces ſuch an exquiſite Machine. 

Hitherto we have taken Notice of God's 7he Opini- 
Works, as contained in the viſible Part of the , of ſone 
World; we ſhall now conſider the Opinions of — 
ſome Philoſophers, the Peripateticis believing awed. 
the World to be finite, and the Carreſians inde- 
finite, though in reality they amount to little 
more than the ſame ; for the World muſt ei- 
ther be finite or infinite. If it be bounded, thoſe 
that believe a Deity who is infinite, cannct de- 
ny, but that God is able to make other Worlds 
as well as ours. As for the Epicureans, who 
thought the World was made of Atoms, by 
Chance, ſince Atoms and Chance were not 

waiting, 
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wanting, allowed that Chance actually made 
many Worlds, of which this is one. The Car- 
teſians allowing the Indefiniteneſs of the Uni- 
verſe, allow that this World is but a ſmall Part 
of the Univerſe, ſince it may extend beyond the 
utmoſt Parts of the bounds that are viſible to 
our Eyes. 8. 8 
Now if we allow, that God hath made other 
Worlds beſides this, it is probable that his ma- 
nifold Wiſdom is eaereiltd in productions in 
thoſe, different from what we are acquainted 
with. And thongh we ſüppoſe no more than 
one Univerſe, as all that is viſible to us, is but 
a part of that vaſtly extended aggregate of Bo- 
dies; ſo if we ſuppoſe ſome of the Celeſtial 
Globes, whether viſible or out of ſight, to be 
peculiar Syſtems, the conſideration will not be 
very different; for as the fixed Stars are far 
more diſtant than the Planets, and the Sun 
which is the neareſt to us, hath a whole Syſtem 
of Planets moving about it; ſo ſome other of 
the fixed Stars may be a Centre to ſome other 
Syſtem of Celeſtial Globes; for we ſee, that 
ſome Planets much leſs than the fixed Stars, 
have Globes that move about them, as the Earth 
which hath the Moon; and Saturn is not unac- 
companied; and Jupiter hath no leſs than four 
Satellites that move about him, yet theſe at- 
tendants of Saturn and Jupiter are not diſcerna- 
ble to the naked Eye, and conſequently were 
unknown to the Antients, who knew not the 
uſe of Teleſcopes. Now if there be other Sy- 
ſtems beſides this of outs, it is not unreaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe, that God hath ſhewn his unex- 
hauſted Wiſdom in the Government and Con- 
| | trivance 
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trivance of Syſtems, which are managed after a 
different manner from ours; for as the Load- 
ſtone here is different from all other Stones or 
Bodies that are not Magnetical, and ſeems 
rather to be conveighed to it from ſome other 
World, than to be originally belonging to it. 
When America was firſt found out, few of the 
Plants and ſcarce any of the Animals were of 
the ſame Species with thoſe Living in Eu- 
rope. 

Now as the Omniſcient Archite& contrived 
the Original Fabrick of the World out of the 
Parts of Matter very different from the Stru- 
Qure of our Syſtem, we may ſuppoſe a great 
deal of difference betwixt the Phanomena and 
Productious of thoſe Syſtems and ours, though 
the difference ſhould only conſiſt in the diffe- 
rence of two oi three Laws ot Motion; for if 
every entire Body hath a Motive Power, ( as 
Philoſophers think ) this power of exciting Mo- 
tion in other Bodies without looſing it's own, 


will be of conſidera le advantage, if we conſi- 


der, that Local Motion is the chief of Second 
Cauſes in producing Pheromera; and therefore 
the Phenomena may be as different as the Cau- 
ſes they ariſe from. Nor is it abſurd to ima- 
gin. that God Created ſome Parts of Matter qui- 
eſcent, till ſome outward Agent put them in Mo- 
tion, and that others were in continual Motion, 
without looſing that Power by the Motion they 
communicated to others. And the Laws of 
Propagating this Motion may be different from 
what is eſtabliſhed in this World, ſo that one 
half of the Motion that is communicated from 
a Body of a particular Bulk and Velocity ta 
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another that is quieſcent, or moves flower than 
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it ſelf, ſhall paſs frem a Movent to the Body it 
impels, though all the Circumſtances, except 
the Laws of Motion be the ſame. Theſe things 
may nor ſeem ſo extravagant as at the firſt ſight, 
ſiace in common Philoſophy the Notion of Lo- 
cal Motion is but imperfectly propoſed, and 
the Rules ſo far from being well as not to be 
at all eſtabliſhed. 

and though the Carteſian Principles are re- 
ceived by a great many Learned Men, yet it 
ſeems rather upon the Authority of the Author, 
than any clear Experience or any cogent Rea- 
ſon. And as for that moſt Uſeful Rule, That 
there is always the ſame Quantity of Motion in the 
World; every Body that moves another, looſing 
as much as of it's own as it produces in another, 
his Argument drawn from the Immutability of 
God is more Metaphyſical than Cogent, the 
Properties and Extent of his Immutability not 
being ſo well known to us, to allow it an Ar- 
gument 2 Priori, and how it will be demonſtra- 
ted 4 Poſteriori is not ſo evident, fince it may 
not only be queſt ioned, whether agreeable to the 
Experience of Communicated Motions, ſince we 
have but little Experience of the Rules of Mo- 
tion in the Celeſtial Regions, amongſt the X- 
thereal tarts of the Univerſe. Since then the 
Certeſian Rules can neither be evinced 4 Priori 
nor 4 Poſteriori, it may be as reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe, that other Syſtems may have ſome peculiar 


Laws of Motion, becauſe they differ from thoſe 


Carteſian Rules, the greateſt Parts of which are 
undemonſtrated, | 
| Bus 
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But though Suppoſitions and Conjectures may Ie big 
illuſtrate our Ideas of Divine things, yet that order and 


we cannot adcquately underſtand the Power 
and Wiſdom of God, and the Effects which 


are worthy of their Cauſe, is evident, from 


what weſee within the Bounds of our own Sy- 
ſtem, and the Variety of Bodies that make 
up the Univerſe. For there being a vaſt Num- 
ber of diſtin as well as complex Engins, and 
many ſubordinate ones, guided and governed 
according to their ReſpeQive Natures, with 
reſpe& to the Catholick Laws of the Univerſe, 
without Errors or Intermiſſion, we cannot but 
pay the higheſt Wonder, and humbleſt Adora- 


tion to that Supreme Being, who is the Cauſe 


of all theſe Things. The Antient Epicureans 
urged the Beliefof a Divine Providence as in- 
credible, becauſe inconceivable, thinking it too 
diſtracting Employments to proſecute ſo many 
different Iutentions, as to cauſe the Sun toShine 
in one place; to Rain in another; the Wind 
to blow in another, &c. But ſince upon good 
Proof we believe,what they thought Impoſlible, 
and that God can perform what they could not 
conceive, we cannot ſufficiently admire the 
Vaſtneſs of his Wiſdom, which is extended 
throughout the Univerſe; and what was au 
Excuſe for their Unbelief , ought to be a 
Motive to our Veneration of that Tranſcendent 
Power. : 


God's Wiſdom and Power are in a great G, :;/- 
Meaſure illuſtrated by his Corporeal Works 4% 50% 


but his DivinePerfeRions are more fully expreſ- 


ſed by thoſe Rational and Immaterial Beings he ;,,;,; 
hath made;as thePifure of anApple or Cherry- Hort. 
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Tree do not ſo much expreſs the skill of a 
Painter, as thoſe pieces which repreſent the 
Paſſions of the Mind, or the Laws of Qpticks 
and Decency. And if we had as muchKnow- 
ledg of God's [ncorporeal Creatures, as of thoſe 
that are Viſible, God's Wiſdom in the Govern- 
meat and Conduct of them is the more Glorious, 
than in the Management of his Corporeal 
Works, as Spirits are more Noble than Bodies; 
for let Matter be never ſo fine, the beſt contri- 
vance can but make an Engin of it, void of In- 
tellect and Will, and it's Excellences above the 
groſſeſt and moſt im perfect Matter, depend 
oaly on Mechanical Affections, as Size, Shape, 
Cc. which can neither occaſion their own Mo- 


tion, nor put a ſtop to it. Whereas Immateri- 


al Subſtances, have Underſtanding and Will, 
and a Principle of Acting accordingly. And 
though God can exerciſe an abſalute Dominion 
over his Creatures, whether lmmzterial or not 
yet for as much as he goverus Spirits Intelli- 


gent, Free and Powerful Beings,as good and bad 


Angels, and to make them Inſtruments of his 
Glory, which great many with all their sub- 
tlety aud Obſtiuacy oppoſe, ſuch Wiſdom and 
Providence muſt far exceed what happens in 
the Managemeat of Corporeal Beings ; for 
though Engins are contrived to act as we 
pleaſe, Angels and Human Souls can Act as 
they pleaſe, and it is much eaſier for a Watch- 
maker to alter the faults of a Watch than to 


regulate the Affections and Actions of his 
Son. 


And 


* 
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And here we ſhall take Notice, that Augels, Angels a 
whether good 2 bad. oe very r f 1 555 Se- 
ings, capable of a great Variety of Knowledg, 2 
= 7 with a Will capable of various — ys 
Influences upon the Underſtandings, and Ny- 
merous Exertions and Actions: fo that each 
Angel being capable of various Moral States 
1 may be eſteemed as a diſt inct Species of the In- 
teellectual kind; and the Government of one 
l Demon may as much ſhew the Wiſdom and 

Power of God, as of a whole Species of Inani- 
mate Bodies, which are determined to comply 
with the firſt Laws of Motion, from which 
they have no Wills to Deviate. 

We are informed by the Scriptures, of the 
manifold Wiſdom of God, and that the Angels 
themſelves deſire to pry into thoſe Myſteries, And 
when our Saviour ſpeaks of the time of his com- 

; ing to Judgment, being not known to any, he 
ſays, no, not the Angels themſelves, but to his 
Father only, he intimates their Knowledg to be 
| much more Excellent and Superior to ours 
| which may be the Reaſon they are Styled An- 
gels of Light. And as the Angels are Nume- 
Tous, and of different Orders, ſome being Arch- 
Angels, and others Princes of Empires; God 
aſſigns them not only Important Employments 
in Heaven and Earth, but ſuch as require Inter- 
fering deſigns to carry them on. And as the 
ſame Scripture tells vs of the Devil and his An- 
gels, and the Great Dragon that drew the third 
Part of the Stars from Heaven with his Tail, as 
alſo a Legion of Devils in a ſingle Man, there ſeems 
to be a Goverament in the Kiagdom of Dar- 
neſs, the Monarch of it, who is exceeciagPow- 
V er ful 
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erful being Styled the Prince of this World, 


ſome of hisOfficers beingEntitledRulers ofPrin- 


E's Ni- 


cipalities, Powers and Rulers of the Darkaeſs 
of this World, Epheſ. 6. 12, ſo that the Sub- 
je4s muſt be Numerous, being Enemies to God 
and Man; ſo that the Devil is Styled the Ad- 
verſary, the Tempter, and a Murtherer, and as 
they are very Falſe and Cratty, the Devil is 
called the Father of Lies, the Old Serpent, and 
his Deſigns, the Wiles and Depths of Satan. 
And that their Malice is both Active and Reſt- 
leſs as well as Great, isevident, ſince the Devil 
is ſaid, to walk about like a roaring Lyon ſecking 
whom he may de vour, I Pet. ver. 8. 

If we conſider theſe things, we may reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſe, that were we ſenſible enough 
to diſcover the Methods of Divine Wiſdom, in 
managing thoſe Angelical or Diabolical Com- 
munities, we ſhould be raviſned with Admirati- 
on, how ſuch Intelligent, Free, Powerful and 
Immortal Agents without Violence to Nature, 
ſhould conſpire to fulfil the Laws, or accom- 
pliſh the Ends of that Great Theocriſy, which 
comprizes all the Whole Creation. And to 
make the Crafty Acions of evil Men, and Spi- 
rits, ſubſervient to his Wiſe and juſt Ends, is no 
leſs Argument of God's Wiſdom, than it is 
of a Maſter or Pilot to obtain his Port à- 
gainſt a Contrary and Tempeſtuous Wind. 

But a more illuſtrious and diffuſed Inſtance 


42 arg1:4 of the Divine Wiſdom as well as Juſtice and 
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Mercy, will appear at that Day, when Good 
Chriſtians ſhall have a larger proſpet than our 
Saviour had, when at once he viewed all the 
Kingaoms of the World, Luke 4. 5. and ſhall 

5 behold 
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behold a more Numerous aſſembly than came 
to the Dedication of Nebuc hadnexx⁊ ar Golden 
Image, viz. People of all Nations and Languages, 
Dan. 3. For when by the Voice and Trumpet 
of the Arch-Angel, the Fal'n-Angels, and all 
theOffsprings of Adam, ſhall be called to Judg- 


ment on that Decretory Day & whenthe Dead ſvall 


be raiſed, and the Books ſhall he opened, the Wiſ-- 
dom of God will appear in it's full Splendour 
and Meridian Luſtre. When it will appear, 
that Divine Providence hath obſerved, both the 
faults of private Perſons, Families and Societies, 
as well as the Fates of Kingdoms and Empires, 
which he hath over-ruled with his Incompara- 
ble Wiſdom. Then thoſe #oliticians, who 
thought to out-wit Providence, will find their 
Subtleties out-done, and themſelves taten in 
their own Craftineſs, and their Councils turned into 
Fooliſhneſs ; and then the amazed World will 
find, that whilſt they craftily purſued their 
own Ends, they only accompliſhed God's; and 
thoſe Hypocrites, who pretended to Religion, 
as an Inſtrument of Secular Deſigns, will not 
only find them defeated ; but, that they were 
Subſervient to the advancing of that Religion 
they never Deſigned. It is accounted a great 
Piece of Skill to keep in order, a Complicated 


Clock, or a Men of War, and the Artiſt is va- 


lued and efteemed for his Conduct, according 
to the Intricacy of the Structure. But it muſt 
be extreamly Aſtoniſhing to ſee what Wiſdom 
and Providence was requiſite to guide and over- 
rule Millions of Engins, which are furniſhed 
with free Will, fo as to find them ſubſervient 
at the laſt to Purpoſes deſigned by Divine Pro- 


Qqq4 vidence, 
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vidence, wao is both Holy, Juſt and Good. 


To conclude, when all Nations ſhall appear 
at once, and their latreagues ſhall be diſcove- 
red without diſguiſe, and the ſecrets of Hearts 
laid open, from the Beginning to the End of 
Time, a d appear to be fo contrived and con- 
tiaued by the Author of the World and of Men, 
that their various Actions and Deſigns, con- 


ſpire to the Accompliſkment of fo worthy a De- 


And ihe 
Redempti- 
on of Man. 


ſign, fo great an Effect will be a vaſt Argument 


of his Stupendious Wiſdom ; ſo that Human 


Intellects muſt confeſs that nothing but a Divine 
and Omniſcient Author could bring about ſuch 
Ends. 

But the Wiſdom and Power of God may yet 
be illuſtrated by the Oeconomy of Man's Salva- 
tion, where the Divine Attributes have their 
Particular Agences, ſothat their Admirable Co- o- 
perations are great Arguments of his Wiſdom. 


This made the Apoſtle call it, the great Myſtery 


of Godlineſs, 1 Tim. 7 16. which deſerves both 


our Wonder and Gratitude. In the Work of 
Man's Redzmption, there are ſome Foot ſteps of 
Divine iſdom, ſo conſpicuous, that Men of 
Ordinary Parts diſcover them. But ſome parts 
of this X ork are ſo Sublime, which are called 
the Depths of God, Ban 75 , Cor. 14.10, 
11, 7. and contain ſo much of ws Wiſdom of 
Godin a Myſtery, that Human Underſtandings 
are not able to handle ſo abſtruſe a Subject: It 
requiring, that a Man ſhould know in a great 
Meaſ re, the Nature of Spirits, and of the Fa- 
ther ot them, God Himſelf, likewiſe of the Will, 
Iutellect, &c.as alſo of the Soul of Man, Adam's 
S tate in Paradiſe; as alſo what Influence his 

| Fall 
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Fall had on Poſterity, and the Nature of God's 


Natural and Vindictive Juſtice; the Ends of 


God's infliting Puniſhment ; the unparalelled 
Perſon of Chriſt, the Qualifications. requiſite 
for his being our Redeemer, the Conditions 
God made with Man, in reſpe& both of Works 
and Grace : God's Decrees with reſpe& to a Fu- 
ture State, the Secret and Powerful Effects of 
Grace, and how the Spirit of God Influences 
Men's Souls, which he converts and ſanctifyes 
to Glory. I ſay there are ſo many things to be 
conſidered to Treat of Chriſt's Redemption, 
that we may ſay with Sr. Paul, who is ſufficient 
for theſe things; ſo that it being deyond the reach 
of HumanCapacities,we have the more reaſon to 
admire the Wiſdom of it. Nor is it a leſs Stu- 
pendious Token of his Wiſdom, to reconcile 
his inflexible Juſtice, and his exuberant Mercy, 


all the Problems of Diophantus, Alexandrinus, 


Cc. requiring not ſo much attention to a grea- 
ter Number of Proportions and Congruities at 


once to make them ſubſer vient to the ſame Ends 


as the Problem propounded by the Infinite 
Goodneſs of God to his Divine Wiſdom, viz 
The Redemption of loſt and perverſe Mankind upon 
the Terms laid down in the Goſpel, which at once 
promote God's Glory and Man's Felici- 
ty 


God's Power and Wiſdom, it appears, that his 
Attributes are Divine and Adorable, but if 
one more knowiag, or an Angel, had underta- 
ken the manifeſtation of the Divine Wiſdom, 
he would have beea unable to repreſent his 
matchleſs Excellency 3 for none but an Infinite 

; Underſtanding 


From what we have ſaid of the Greatneſs of God's Wiſ 


m not 


fully to be 
repreſented. 
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Underſtanding can comprehend the Wiſdom 
of an Omniſcient Being. But we have conſi- 
dered God's Wiſdom apparent in his Works, 
with reſhect to them and not to us, they having 
an abſdute Excellency in their Nature, and for 
that Reaſon worthy both our Wonder and 
Praiſe, as they are Rational, and we are Ratio- 
nil Beings; ſo Zeuxis admired the Skill of 4. 
pe tes, and Modern Geometricians and Mathe- 
maticians admire Archimedes. But as this ſort 
of Contemplation of God's Works is only irre- 
lative, we are apt only to regard the Excellen. 
ces we diſcover, without being affected with a 
juſt ſenſe of the Superiority of the Divine In- 
tellet, as we might be if we conſidered, how 
much lyes undiſcover'd of thoſe things we know, 
and what an imperfect Knowledg we have of 
what we do know. But God's Attributes might 
yet further appear worthy of our Eſteem and 
Veneration, ſhould we conſider, beſides his 
Wiſdom and Power, his other Perfections, as 
( not to mention thoſe Incommunicable ones, his 


ſelf. Experience, ſelf-Sufficjency and Indepen- 
dency, ) his Goodneſs to all Creatures, his Mer- 


cy, Juſtice, Veracity, &c. beſides he may have 
ſeveral Attributes and Perfections which we 
know not of, nor can ſo much as gueſs at; the 
Fecundity of the Divine Nature being ſo inex- 
hauſtible, and the Productions of an Almighty 
Power being attended with Infinite Wiſdom, 
which his Exuberant Goodneſs is pleaſed to 


communicate. And further, by the Idea we 


have of him, and ſome of the Attributes we 


know he hath, we may be induced to believe, 


that he hath other Perfections that we have no 
| parti- 


gel; 
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5 particular Knowledg of; for not to mention 
„ [4 thoſe irrelative ones, as his ſelf. Exiſtence, E- 
g ternity, Simplicity and Inde pendeney, which we 
know by conſidering him as an abſolutely per- 
1 fect Being, he hath relative Perfections which 
ve come to the Knowledg of, by Experience, 
i of what he hath done for his Creatures. As 
God's Mercy was unknown to Adam before his 
+ | $ Fall, and his Fidelity in reſpect of his Promiſes 
of the Meſlias before the fulneſs of time in which 
4 they were fulfilled. Since therefore, God's Per- 
i fections reſpe& the Natures and Conditions of 
. his Creatures, and their Actions towards him, 
„ as well as his towards them, and we know not 
but that he hath ſeveral Creatures, and hath 


ſeveral Relations toward them according to 
their Conditions, he may have Attributes in 
reſpect of them which we know not of. 

But jet the Attributes we know, or do not, God's A- 
be what they «ill, ſuch Divine Per fections muſt 2r/bures 
flow from a moſt Glorious Majeſty, whoſe In- Ver — 
telligent Works ought to pay him the higheſt — | 
Veneration ; for this Reaſon Angels, who are „ qdors- 
the moſt excellent of his Creatures are repre- tion. 
ſented as always employed both in obeying and 
ſerving as well as praiſing and adoring the 
Divine Majeſty. The word Angel in the Ori- 
ginal Language is a Name of Miniſtry, the He- 
brew Malach, and the Greek Aye, ſignify- 
ing a Meſſenger. And our Saviour in his pre- 

{cribed Form of Prayer tells us, that the Will 
of God is done in Heaven, ſince he propoſes the 
imitation of it in Earth; and as they ſtyle 
themſelves the Apoſtles, Pellow- Servants, Rev. 19. 
10. ſo the Celeſtial Envoys willingly go _ 
5 | | rag 
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them2an eſt Errands, not minding ſo much to 
whom, or upon what they go, as by whom 
they are ſent; thus an Angel was ſent to Ha. 
gar, Gen. 21. 17. &c. a fugitive flive, ready 
to periſh in a Wilderneſs, to direct her to a 
Well of Water, and to give her Information 
about her Child; and another vindicates an Aſ; 
againſt a falſe Prophet, Numb. 22. 33. And the 
Scripture tells us, they are all Miniſtring Spirits, 
ſent forth to Miniſter for them who ſhall be Heirs of | 
Salvation, Heb. 1. 14. 4 
Bom :5 And though Angels affect the moſt Excellent 
Erampleof Perſons in their glorious appearance, with A- 
Angel,, mazement, if not Terror, and force their Ve- 
&c. neration; their Preſence being accompanied 
with a ſurprizing Splendor, Day. 10. 9, 11, 
17. Luke. 1. 29. ſo that one of them is repre- 
ſented as Inlighening the Earth with his Glory, 
Rev. 18. 1. and though they are ſo Numerous, 
that we are told of Millions, Legions, Thouſand 
honſands, and ten Thouſand times ten Thouſand 
of them, yet theſe glorious Celeſtial Courti- 
ers, who are Intelligent and Spotleſs, ſtand 
about the Throne of God ( as the Prophet 
in his Viſion told the two Kings of Fudab 
and [/rae!, that he ſaw the Lord ſitting on his 
Throne, and all the Hiſt of Heaven ſtanding by 
him on his right hand and on hu left,) not to 
Gaze, but Miniſter, Daniel 7. 10. And Iſaiah 
repreſents the Seraphims Iſa. 6. 2. covering their 
Faces before their Maker elevated on his Throne. 
And that they adore and celebrate his Majeſty 
is evident, ſince they cry to one another, Holy, 
Holy, Holv, is the Lord God of Hoſts, the whole 
Earth is full of his Glory. So that it is not to be 
* | wondered, 
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wondered, that Angels ſhould ſhew that pro- 
found Reſpect, ſince the greater their Know- 
ledg is, the greater Veneration will be had by 
an Intelligent Being, for an Object whoſe Per- 
fections are not to be fathomed by Angelical 
Intellects; for as a Line extended cannot make 
a Super ficies, ſo created Perfections cannot be 
amplifyed by 1dea's into Divine Ones. Crea- 
tures are but ſnadows of the Creator, and not 
Images of him, and thoſe Signatures they have 
of his Perfections may raiſe the Intellect to con- 
template the Divine Original; as the Picture or 
written Name of a Watch, or a Man, exhibit 
only the Idea of the External Surface, and re- 
preſent not their Internal Conſtitution, which 
they only aſſiſt to give us an Idea of. And tho? 
Angels have Prerogatives above Men, yet they 
are Creatures infinitely inferior to God ; and 


though a Thouſand is more than Ten, and a 


Million than a Thouſand, yet the greateſt hath 
no Compatiſon with an infinite Number ; and 
ſince the Angels ſhew ſo much reverence to the 
Supreme Being, who are greater in Power and 
Might than me, 2 Pet. 2. 11. as they are propoſed 
for our Imitation, 74g. 9. they ought to put us 
in Mind, what Ecſtaticꝶ Reſpect we owe him, and 
whenever we ſpeak to, or of him, we ought 
to conſider the vaſt Diſtance betwixt our 
moſt Per fect and Omnipotent Creator, and an 


-Impotent Creature; a moſt Holy God, and 2 
Sinful Man. 


Were 
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Gods Wiſ= Were we to ſuppoſe other Worlds different 
_ _ from ours, and thoſe Syſtems furniſhed with 
from Cen- Creatures, whoſe Fabrick and Motions, and 
jeckures a- conſequently their Properties and Operations 
bout other alſo vary; thoſe differences will be peculiar In- 
Worlds and ſtances as well as Froduttions of the manifold 
. Wiſdom of the Former of all things, or Maker of 
the whole, according to the Original, Fer. 51. 19. 

Add if the other Worlds are furniſhed with 
different Creatures, and the Vortices, and their 

inviſible Parts as the Air and Ather, with In. 

telligent Iaviſible Spirits, it will ſtill increaſe 

our Ideas of his Wiſdom both in framing and 
governing thoſe Worlds and Spirits. And tho' 

the Scripture expreſly meations no other Spi- 

rits but Angels and Devils, yet in the Hiſtory 

of the Creation he does not ſpeak of the Pro- 

duction of Angels; and elſewhere repreſents 

them of ſeveral Orders, both good and bad, 

as appears by their ſeveral Names, Epheſ. 6. 

and 12. compared with Col. 1. 17. without de- 

nyiag other ſorts of Spirits; and if the Globe 

we live on, and the Air are frequented with 

Spirits; we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 
Celeſtial Globes and the Ethereal Parts of 

them are not quite deſtitute ; we ſhall not 

here mention the Opinions of the Pythago- 

reans and Platoniſts, whoſe Maſter ſays thus of 

the Dæmons in the Superior Part of the World, 

Aaiuorss dilexy yiyo;, Nor fhall we be poſitive 

in declariog, the Senſe of theſe Expreſſions, The 

Prince of the Power of the Air, ( Air in the He- 

brew ſometimes ſiguifying Heaven,) Epheſ. 11. 

2. where thoſe Ad verſaries of the Goſpel are 

called Spiritual Wickedneſſes, or, according P 

the 
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the Syriac Language, Spirits of Wickedneſs, i. e. 
W.cked Spirits, not in high, but heavenly places, 
which ſeem to favour our preſent Conjectures. 
To which we ſhall add, that Grotius on Epheſ. 
11. 2. ſays, it was the Opinion of the Jews, 
that all, even the Starry Heavens, zre full of 
Spirits, on Epheſ. 6. 12. which muſt be a fur- 
ther Argument of God's Wiſdom and Power, 
who not only created but governs ſo many Spi- 
ritual Beings of various kinds, endowed with 
Iatellects and Wills of their own; eſpecially 
fince moſt of them may be in a probational 
State, as Adam and Eve were in Eden, and the 
Angels before they l:fe their firſt Eſt ate. Epiſ. 
Jude 6, and if we conſider Children who in 
their tender Years want the full uſe of their 
Reaſon; and Ideots and Madmen who want 
fic Organs for the Exerciſe of it, God's Wiſdom 
and Power will be further evinced, and appear 
illugrious and wonderful in the Government 
of ſuch Communities of Intellectual Crea- 
tures, 

There is a vaſt Difference betwixt the Crea- 
tor and his Creatures, who are only the Produ- 
&ions of his Power and Will, the Divine At. 
tributes tranſcending thoſe taiat reſemblances 
Imprinted upon his Creatures. For Gods Na- 
ture is ſo excellent, that ſuch Qualities as are 
Vertnes ia Men, cannot be aſcribed to God 
without Derogation, as Temperance, Valour, 
Humility, &c. eſpecially Chaſtity, Faith, Pati- 
ence and Liberality, which only belong to Man 
in his mortal, infirm Condition. But thoſe 
matchleſs Excellences, as Eternity, Independen- 
cy, Life, Underſtanding, Will, &c, muſt needs 

| belong 


God's EN 
cellences far 
aboyeOuri. 
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b. long iv GO, „ Autuo of thoſe Reſemblan- 
ces we have of them; for He that planteth the 
Ear, ſhall he not hear? He that formed the Eye 
ſhall he not ſee? He that teaches Man Knowledg 
hall be net know ? The Perfections of the Crea- 
tures flowing from the Divine Excellences of 
God, as Beanis do from the Sun. So that the 
Extent of Divin' Wiſdem is what is contained 
both in Him and Them: And as Human Under— 
ſtanding values it ſelf upon Wiſdom and Know- 
ledg, ſo ir etteeins nothing more in other Be- 
inge » }.alous of being ſurpaſſed in them. 
= HOW lus 0 HLECE the zuperiority of God's Know- 
u- ledg to ours, we may conſider, that Cod knows 


G 
ier to a great many things, which we are ignorant of, 
Men. viz, moſt of his Works both Cor porcal and Im- 
material; known unto God are all biz Works from 
the beginning of the World , nay moie, bis Inh- 
Nite Power to make more than he hath or will 
make. And further, what we know hurt in 
part, he knows fully; and diſcerns thoſe things 
clearly, which we have but a dim ſight of , and 
hath a certain Knowledg, of what we under- 
ſtand by fallible Mediums. 
The Prey. But the great Prerogative of our Creator is, 
Jar Prere. that he knows himſelf, which is too wonderful 
gative of for a Man, and out of the reach of Angelical 
God's Intellects, an Infinite Knowledg being ouly able 
8 to underſtand the Nature of God. which is In- 
Mens, finite. Nor is our Knowledg ot his Cor poreal 
Works, to be compared to his, for the Phæno- 
mena, which Philoſophers pretend to explain, 
ſuppoſe the preſent Fabrick of the Univerſe, 
and the ſetled Laws of Motion. But God knows, 
how the World was firſt formed, and how the 


Laws 
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Laws of Motion were firſt eſtabliſned, and 
transferred according to his determined Rules. 
And when we conſider thoſe Elaborate Speci- 
mens of God's Wiſdom, the Seeds or Eggs of 
Living Creatures, & c. the Ingenuous confeſs, 
and the Confident betray, their Ignorance. We 
may indeed know our ſelves better than what is 
without us; yet in that we are very deficient. N 
Witneſs the Diſputes of Philoſophers about a 

Human Soul, and of Phyſitians and Anatomiſts 

about the Fabrick and Theory of a Human Body; 

but our Knowledg is much more deficient in the 
Conditions of theUnion of Soul and Body, which 

though unknown tot hiloſophers is not ſo to him 

that made and preſer ves us. 

But there are ſeveral other Advantages of Ober ad. 
Divine above Human Knowledg: for Men can 7792 9 


d : . DivineUn- 
give Attention to but few things at once, derflanding, 


Pluribus intentus, minor eſt, ad ſingula Senſus, 


and it was admired by the Antients, that a Man 
could diQate to two or three Secretaries at once. 
But God's Knowledg extends to all he hath 
| made at once, There is no Creature that is not ma- 
nifeſt in his ſight, but all thngs are naked and | 
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| TH ea Mouive extraverted to his Eyes, Heb. 4. 1 3. 
| | For God fees not only all his Works, but what 
e all his Creatures do or think. Beſides, the 
x Knowledg of God is not Progreſlive or Diſ- 
| courſive, like ours, acquired by Reaſoning, but 
A an intuitive Knowledg; for though we bave 
ſuch limited Underſtandings that we are for- 
, ced to acquire the Knowledg of one thing by 
, another more known; yet God knows every 
e Rrr thing 
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thing by it ſelf and equally ; and by looking in- 
to himſelf, as in a Divine Looking Glaſs, ſees 
every thing diſtinaly and at once. And fur- 
ther, God knows not only our Thoughts but 
Intentions, being Styled wyhayrafn;,1 Chron. 28. 
9. and the Searcher of all Hearts, that underſt and- 
eth all the Imaginations of the Thouphts,Pſal. 139. 
2. Nay he knows our Thoughts afar off, before 
they are vented, :/o that if our Hearts condemn 
1, God is greater that our Hearts and knows all 
things, 1 John 3. 20. Thus God by Damel de- 


Nebuchadnezzar, when that Monarch had for- 

got it. And we may obſerve even in a Man's 
elt here the moſt vivid Imprefſions.are made, 
that God's Knowledg may ſurpaſs his, for St. Paul 
being caught into Paradice ſays, #herher in the 
Body I cannot tell, or whether out of the Body I cannot 
tell; but to both he adds, God knows Our Knows 


tures is ſo defective, that it is a great Confidence 
of ſome, to pretend to know God fully, by 
the Light of Reaſon; and we may Reaſonably 
ask, how imperfect myſt mere Philoſophers Know- 
ledg of Gods Nature le, fince they know him but 
by bis Work:, and know his Works themſelves but 
very *mperjecily! another Prerogative of Di- 
vine Knowledg is the Preſcience of Future Ac- 
cideats, depending on the Determinations and 
Actions of free Agents; which the greateſt 
Wits have in vain endeayoured, to know, or 
howGod can ; rnd therefore deny thatGod can, 
tho* it be proved by recorded Predictions in 

Scripture. | 
| If 


clared the Series of the Prophetick Dieam to 


ledg not only of our ſelves, but of other Crea- 
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If then I conſider the Excellency of Gop's The Stuay 
Prerogatives, I cannot but wonder as well as % Nuo 


be concerned, that Rational Men who are Chri- 


ſtians, ſhould wilfully and contemptucully neg- above orhe; 
let thoſe Notices which might increaſe their 4cquire- 
Knowledg of God, and conſequently that Ve e. 


neration that is due to him; it contributing 
both to Men's Happineſs and Duty, to ſeek after 
the Knowledg of God that they might adore 
him. God who hath endowed Men with an in- 
nate deſire of Knowledg, and a Power to di- 
ſtinguiſh and chuſe the beſt Informations of his 
Excellency z; and hath made it his Duty to 
ſearch after God and Love him, did this, that 
Men might fiad him the worthieſt Object of 
their Underſtanding, as well as Wonder and 
Veneration. Nor can any thing more become 
a Rational Creature, than to contemplate the 
Divine Author of his Reaſon, the Nohbleſt 
Object it can be employed about. A Dead 
Language, a ruſty Medal, or the Cuſtoms and 
Opinions of a Nation no better than our (elves, 
are eſteemed pieces of Curioſity, and che ſtudy 
of Corporeal things obtains tue Tile of Phi- 
loſophers, to thoſe that purſue them; but the 
greatelt diſcoveries we can make of them, are 
inconſiderable in reſpect of the Excellency of 
the Knowledg of God, which as much exceeds 
that of his Works, as he is more Excellent than 
them. Aud it is his undou ted Prerogative. to 
be infinitely above his Works, whether thoſe 
of Nature or Art; the former being more imme- 
diately his, and the later produced by the In- 
tervention of Man. And though God hath im- 
printed on his Corporeal Works, the Marks 

Rrr 2 of 
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of his Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, wor- 
thy the Ad miration of the greateſt Philoſophers, 
yet he is ſo far above his Works, that he not |! 
only might, but may if he pleaſes, make Crea- |: 
tures incomparably more perfect than he hath; 
yet his Prerogative will ſtill beSuperior to what 
he hath made, his Creatures being neither ſelf- |: 
exiſtent nor Independent. It muſt then be ve- | 
ry ſtrange, that Men ſhould think much of ſpend- Þ|* 
ing a few hours in Contemplating and Worlhip- |? 
ing that moſt Glorious and Perfe& Being, who 
is continually adored by the Angels themſelves, 
who are celebrating continually the Nativity 
of the World with Songs and Acclamations of 
Joy; and they ought ardently to ſeek after a 
further Knowledg of God, ſince they, as the 
Apoſtle tells us, earneſtly ſearch after the 
Truths of the Goſpel, and the Diſpenſati- 
- of the Almighty towards frail Mortal 
Men. 
How far But perhaps it may be ſaid, that it is dange- 
we ma) be tous to enquire after the Nature of God, but 
umd i the ſecret things which are left to God: are his 
enquire Hs 
+3 :he Na- Vnrevealed Purpoſes and Decrees, and his moſt 
ure of God. abſtruſe Eſſence, the ſearch of which is not our 
buſineſs; but there is a great difference betwixt 
a faucy Curioſity,and a humbleDeſire of Know- 
ledg to improve our Reverence and Devotion 
towards him. And as it is Arrogance to pretend 
to comprehend Divine PerfeCtions, ſo it is ex- 
culable and laudable to purſue ſuch Enquiries 
as may render them more worthy our Admira- 
tion, and Lovely in our Eyes. We are exhor- 
ted to Grow in Grace, 2. Pet. 3. 18. and the 
Knowledg of Chriſt, and to add to ourVertue Knows 
| ledg, 
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ledg, 2 Pet. 1. 5. And when M ſes asked the 
Bleſſing of a more particular View of God, 
though his requeſt was partly refuſed, Exod. 
33- 18. becauſe not ſuitable with bis Mortal 
State, and perhaps might bave been fatal to him; 
yet God returned ſo gratious an Anſwer as 
ſhewed he was not diſpleaſed with his requeſt ; 
ſuch a Glorious View being afforded him as ng 
Action or Suffering could obtain, Exod. 34. 5, 
6, &c. And that we may acquire fo much 
Knowledg of Supernatural Objects, that we 
cannot have adequate Ideas of what we know, 
is evident, from St. Paul, Epdeſ. 3. 18. who 
prays, that thoſe Chriſtians may comprehend 

oth the Length, Breadth, Depth and Height, 
and to know the Love of Chriſt which paſſeth 
Knowledg. If then it be Cawful to contem- 
plate God without pretending to pry into his 
Decrees and Purpoſes, or to be politive in our 
Aſſertions about his Nature and Attributes, on- 
ly to raiſe in our ſelves juſt Sentiments of Per- 
fections, that devout Contemplation of God, 
not to mention the Luminouslnfluence and Aſſi- 
duous Converſe with God, hath on Men's 
Minds, as in Moſes in the Mount, Exod. 24. 
29, 30. Cc. and on their Graces and Vertues, 
. ſeems to be the moſt delightful Exerciſe the Soul 
can enjoy on this ſide Heaven , for as Admirati- 
on is the moſt pleaſing affection of the Mind, 
and diſpoſſeſſes it of all other Objects, as in Masks 
and other Pompous Spectacles, and as when Se. 
Peter was raviſhed with the Glorious Transfigu- 
rations of our Saviour upon Mount Tabor, he 
cryed out, it was good ſor them to be there, 
and talked of building Tabernacles for thoſe 
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who had Manſions in Heaven, being fo raviſh- 
ed with the ſight, that he cryed out, he knew not 
what he ſaid, Luk. 9. 29. Now as the yleaſure 
of Admiration is proportionable to the Nature 
and Circumſtances of the thing admired, none 
can aftord ſo much Satisfaction, as that which 
hath God for it's Object, the moſt Excellent 
Object of all Beings. For the Admiration, the 
Contemplation of God affords one that is at- 
teative and humble; hath two Advantages, 
above what can be in his Works or any of our 
own, For when we admire the moſt Noble 
and Pretions Corporeal Bodies, as Stars, Gems, 
&c. our Satisfaction is allayed with a Secret 
reproach grounded on that Wonder ; ſince it 
ſhews a great ImperfeQion in our Underſtand- 
ing to be ſo much ſtruck with wonder about 
Creatures ſo much Inferior in Nature to our 
ſelvesz whereas it is no Reflection on a finite 
human latelle& to be Amazed and Aſtoniſhed, 
contemplating ſo Glorious and Infinitely a per- 
fect Being, which a Created Intellect cannot 
comprehend. And we may further conſider, 
that we have much more Reaſon to admire God 
above other Objects, ſince they are of a limi- 
ted Nature, and admired but for ſome particu- 
lar thing, which when we are familiarly ac- 
quainted with them, gradually decline, and at 
laſt ceaſe. But the Perfections of God Almigh- 
ty are ſo immenſe, that the more Knowledg 
we have of him, the more Reaſon we have to 
ad nire him; ſo that there are perpetual- Op- 
portuaities of improving our Knowledg, and 
earneſt Neſires of new Ones. Since we aſcribe 
but one Name to him, we may think him but 
one 
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one Object of Speculation; but though he is 
a but one in Eſſence, his Immenſity is ſo great, 
| that as an Object, he is infinitely various; as Hea- 
: ven hath but one Name ; yet a great many 
7 Stars and Planets, which afford a great Variety 
4 of Motions, and ſo many Phenomena, which 
I after the Curioſity of a great many Ages, admit 
of as many Improvemeats as the Kaowledyg of 
theAntients amount to; and as ſeveral fixed Stars 
; have been diſcovered by the Uſe of Optick 
- Glaſſes, and other Stars formerly unknown, fo 
1 beyond the Line whole Conſtellations have been 
diſcovered in the Southern Hemiſphere, fo that 
new Objects of Admiration appear, after ſo 
many Thouſand Years Curioſity ; and no doubt 
but Poſterity will ſtill make further Diſcoveries 
” m_ both of Conſtellations and Stars in them; we 
= need not therefore fear that our Admiration of 
= ſo great asubject will ceaſe for want ofObjeds to 
1 contiave it. The Excellency of God is like the ; 
' I Notion Ariforle gives of Infinity, that take 
55 never ſo much from it, there ſtill remains more. 
35 And ſhould we make never ſo many Diſcoveries 
= of the Wonders of the Divine Nature, Attri- 
= butes and Diſpenſations, they are ſtill worthy 
our Admiration, Andas in an Jafinite Series of 
aſcending Numbers, though by a Progreſſion 
"" the Number will ſtill increaſe, yet the Progreſ- 
= ſion may be ſtill continued without coming near 
to an Infinite Number. 

From what we have ſaid of the Advantages e Duty 
of admiring of God, and the Delight in con- M aker dif. 
templating him, it will appear, that they are pa ans. 
much to blame both in reſpe4 of themſelves gr. 


and their Maker, who employ not their Thoughts e char 
| Rrr 4 in neglect it. 
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in ſo Pleaſant and Noble a Speculation, and 
Veneration for him that made them; ſo that 
Reaſon ſeems to be a much greater Bleſling to 
other Men than to Atheiſts, who cannot em- 
ploy it about God, but with Infidelity and 
Terror. So Plato was much more happy than 
Epicurus, the former being entertained with 
Contemplation of a Deity, whereas the later 
had not the Felicity of ſuch a Rational and De- 
lightful Admiration. 


Th: lntent And now, though ſo delightful and pure as 


of Our 


Slots well as Spiritual a Pleaſure may well attract and 


of God and Elevate our Thoughts to ſo Glorious and Amia- 


ir; reſult. ble anObject ; yet it ought to be both the latent 
aud Reſult of our Admiration of God, to raiſe 
more worthy Ideas, and rrore Honourable and 
Reverend Thoughts of a. Being ſo wonderful 
and beyond a Parallel, whom the more we ap- 
prehend, the more we find him Superior to his 
Works ; eſpecially our ſelves; who are not of 
the Higheſt Order, but mere Men; and no more 
Noble, than as capable and permitted to know, 
admire and adore God. Which he that eſteems 
a [light and regardleſs Employment, would be 
unqualified to find Happineſs even in Heaven, 
though admitted there. The Natural Reſult 
of a more intimate View of Infinite Excelten- 
cy, is a deep Senſe of our own Diſparity, and 
th2 great Veneration and Fear that is due ta 
that Glorious and Fearful Name of tbe Lord our 
God, Deut. 28. 58. And when God declared 
his Divine Greatneſs out of the Whirl-Wind to 
Job, he ſoon changed his Style and confeſſed, 
that he had uttered what he underſtood not, things 
tog wonderful for him whigh he knew not, Job 42. 
| as | 37 
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2, 47 5, 6. and imploring Inſtruction from 
God, he acknowledges, that the Knowledg of 
God, gives a Man more humble Thoughts of 
himſelf, I have heard of thee, by the hearing of 
the Ear; but now mine Eye ſeeth rhee, where- 
fore I abhor my ſelf and repent in Duſt and 
Aſhes. 

Nat perhaps this Excurſion may be thought 2he ©cca« 
too long, but this will be eaſily excuſed, if we /** — 
may be ſuppoſed in Davids caſe, who ſays, my e Bi. 
Heart was hot within me, while I was muſing the our ſe. 
fire burned, as he ſuid, then ſpake I with my 
Tongue, Fſal 39. 3. Thus by the largeneſs of 
our Diſcourſe on ſo Noble a Subject, we hope 
to excite, at leaſt in our ſelves, ſo juſt an ad- 
miration of God, as may be our Reaſonable Ser- 
vice or Worſnp, Rom. 12. 2. God hath declared, 
that he that offers Praiſe, glorifyes him, Pſal. 50. 

25. and our Devotions are ſtyled, Sacrifices of 
Praiſe, Heb. 13. 15. and if the Calves of our 
Lips are encouraged, how acceptable will our 
Mental Offerings be; having high and honou- 
rable Thoughts of him, and humble ones of our 
ſelves in the preſence of his Exceſlency; ſuch 
reverence and devout fear, Heb. 12. 28. being 
a way of adoring God in Spirit and in Truth, Joh. 
16. 13. Whoever is thus employed, may com- 
pare his Condition with that of Zacharias, his 
lot being to burn Incenſe, and offer the Pureſt and 
Nobleſt Legal Sacrifices to God Almighty. And 
| think my Time well Employed, if 1 can con- 
tribute to raiſe a juſt Admiration and Venerati- 
on for God, which can never be great enough; 
ſince the more we know and adore his infinite 
Excellency, the greater influence, and more ad- 

| vantage 
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vantage we receive by it, as God is introduced 
ſiying, becauſe he hath ſet his Love upon mei 
therefore will 1 deliver him, I will ſet him on high) 
be auſe he hath known my Name. 
1 We are fo little inclined to cheriſh an awful 
V-:eration for God, either for want of Thought, 
or through Vice, Prejudices, and the Sublimity 
/ ofthe Subject, which require a ſtudious Con- 
templatica to diſcover his adorable Attributes, 
that it requires both a great many arguments, 
as well as frequeat inculcations, to imprint 
them apon Men's Minds, before they will be 
brought to an Exerciſe they are unacquainted 
with, or not willing to be ſo. 
* 7:fri. But to proceed to the Intent of this Diſ- 
fr courſe, which was to ſhew the immenſe In- 
Aan: fer iority of Man's Intellect to God's, it would 
2 be too tedious to inſiſt on all the Arguments that 
1 7 Conf. Might be offered: we ſhall ouly add, that Hu- 
ered, man Reaſon in reſpect of God's Intellect is like the 
5 Moon in reſpect of the San, the former being 
not only much ſmaller, but ſhining with a bor- 
rowed Light, having her Warne as well as Full, 
and is often Eclipſed, and blemiſhed with dark 
Spots ; fo Human Reafon is but ſmall and dull, 
in reſpe& of that Fountain as well as Father of 
licht, Pſalm 36. 9. Jam. 1. 17. and in whoſe 
Light, we fee Light, Pſalm 36. 9. and as Hu- 
man is only a borrowed Light, fo it's increaſe 
is impaired, and often darkned with Luſts and 
Paſſions, or a ſuſpenſion of the Influence of Gd 
Almighty's Beams; and at the beſt is blemiſhed 
with ImperfeQions ; being incapable of an entire 
and uniform Illumination. Therefore we ought 


to be very circumſpect, when we make Philoſo- 
„ Phical 
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ptical Enquiries, or Diſpute about God, eſpecially 


when we deſign to praiſe him; for when we 


ſpeak of God, we ought to ſay what is worthy 
of God, as well as true, Our 7Jeas, however 
ſo great, will rather expreſs the greatneſs of 
our Veneration, than the immenſity of his Per- 
fections; and the Notions worthy the moſt In- 
telligent Men, are far ſhort of being worthy 
the Incomprebenſible God, the brighteſt Idea 
we can frame of God being infinitely Inferior, 
and no more than a Parhelion in reſpe& of the 
Snn; for though that Meteor is ſplendid and 
reſembles the Sug, yet it reſides in a Cloud, and 
is not only much beneath the Sun ia diſtance, 
but inferior ia bigneſs and ſplendour: He there- 
fore hath the trieſt Veneration for God, who 
repreſents his Excellences and Prerogatives in 


the moſt Nobleſt Expreſſions, and through 2 


ſenſe of his own Inferiority, hath the beſt [deas 
of the Perfections of his Maker. And if our 
Hymns and Praiſes of that Supreme Being de- 
ſerve our Bluſhes, and ſtand in need of his Par- 
don ; their Faces will one Day be covered with 
ſtrange Confuſion, who not only ſpeak ſlightly 
and coafufedly, but contemptuouſly and drol- 
lingly of that infinitely perfect and ſupreme 


Being, who impiouſly and ungratefully miſem- | 


ploy thoſe Faculties and Wit he beſtowed upon 
them for better Purpoſes. And indeed, if his 
Goodneſs were not infinite, bis Tranſcendent 
Excellences, are ſo great as to diſcourage us 
from pretending to celebrate them. 


We ſhall not therefore pretend to write a 


Panegyrick ot God, of whom we may eaſily ſay 
too much, though not enough; being — 
wit 
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cluſion. 


with a humble Adoration of thoſe Perfe&ions, 
whole Praiſes will expreſs our own Weakneſs, 
rather than repreſeat his Excellences ; 1 the 
higbeſt Expreſſions come ſhort in expreſſing that 
ineffable Object; as the higheſt Number we can 
thiak of, may be multiplyed by ſome other 
Number, and be but the Root of a ſquare 
or Cubical Number; fo that any determinate 
conception of God's immenſity, muſt come ſhort 
of it, as it is a limited and determinated Con- 
ception. 

What we have ſaid may be ſufficient to ſhew, 
the high Veneration our Intellects owe to God, ſince 
he may have other Attributes and Perfections 
we know not of; and ſince we have but a dim 
and ſhallow Knowledg of thoſe Attributes of 
his, iz. his Wiſdom and Power, and may diſ- 
cern, that there is an unbounded Extent of Per- 


fection, beyond our abilities to perceive ; and 


therefore ſuch imperfe& Creatures ought not 
to talk haſtily and confidently of God, conſide- 
ring our ineſtimable Inferiority to ſuch a Being; 
and therefore our Ignorance ought to teach us 
Devotion, that Ignorance proceeding from the 
Number and Incomprehenſibleneſs of his Excel- 
lences; ſo that our Knowledg only helps us 
the more to admire his Per fections. Therefore 
it muſt be the higheſt Preſumption to talk of 
God's Knowledg,as if we were able to look thro” 
and meaſure it; whereas we ought, when 
we mention his Attributes to be aware leſt we 
miſrepreſent them; and not to entertain a fond 
Opinion of our ſufficiency, the Notions we have 
of God being rather ſuited to our limited Fa- 
; | culties, 
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culties, than equal to his boundleſs Perfecti- 
ons. 

Thoſe Intellectual Beings, the Angels, tha? 
their Minds are illuminated with extenſive 
Knowledg, are deſirous to pry into the Myſteries 
of the. Goſpel; whence it appears, they are far 
from prying into the Depths of God, or from 
comprehending his Nature.And thus in theMa- 
jeſtick Viſion before 1/aiah, 1/a. 6. they are re- 
preſented as Attendants about God's Throne, 
covering their Faces with their Wings, as not able 
to behold the dazling Brightneſs of his Majeſty. 
How then ſhould we Mortals, infinitely beneath 
him, degenerated by Sin, and the j1mperfe&i- 
ons of our inferior Nature, talk irreverently 
of the Divine Eſſence and Perfections, not re- 
garding the immenſe Difference betwixt God 
and Us, beiag unable to ſearch into his adora- 
ble Nature. We had much better with the 
Pſalmiſt confeſs, ſuch Knowledg is too wonderful 
for me, it is high, I cannot attain anto it, and 
celebrate that God, whoſe Glorious Name is 
exalted above all Bleſſing and Praiſe, Nehem.g. 


» n. 


CH AP. VII. 


Containing a Diſcourſe of things above Rea- 
ſon, enquiring whether a Philoſopher ſhould 


admit there are any ſuch. 


He Subject of our preſent Enquiry being, . 2. 


meant by 
$hings [fa 
l vel caſon 


whether and if at all, how far we may 
Rea ſon about things that are ſaid to be above 


Reaſon, 


\ 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Three ſorts 
of things 


above Ria- 
ſen. 


Rea ſon, ae ſoine of the Principles of the Cariſti- 
an Religion are, we ſhall firſt obſerve, that if 
by things above Reaſon, thoſe are meant, that 
cann"t hb ifooyered without Revelation, there 
are ſereral, 3s the free Decrees of God, and 
hisDeterminations conc ping the Government 
of the World, and a future State, which no 
Human Reaſon car. pry into, being only to be 


_ diſcovered by Revelation. Fut if by things 


above Reaſon ſuch things are meant, as when 
delivered in Words without Darkneſs and Am- 
biguity, cannot be cenceived by our Rational 
Faculty, this Subject will require our further 
conſideration. 

And Firſt, We ought to conſider, whether 
what we talk of, be Chymerical or not, and 
whether there are {uch things as we cannot com- 
prehend, though expreſſed in ſuch Words as 


would render other thingslntelligible; we ought 


alſo to conſider, how we are to know what 
things are to be eſteemed above Reaſon, and how 
far we may diſcourſe of them; or whether any 
ſupernatural revealed Propoſitions, ſuch as Arti- 
cles of Faith ought to be eſteemed ſuch. For it 
ſeems, that amongſt the Objects our Reaſon 


may contemplate, there are ſome whoſe Nature 


we cannot comprehend ; and ſome whoſe At- 
tributes and Actions we cannot underſtand 
how they ſhould belong to the Subject; or we 
are not able to conceive how they are conſiſtent 
with ſome known Truth ; ſo that there ſeems 
to be three ſorts of things above Reaſon. By 
things above Reaſon, we mean ſuch as the In- 
tellect may aſſent to, yet when it converſes about 
them, it finds a peculiar diſadvantage : either 

according, 
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according to the Nature of the thing propoſed, 
which either cannot be ſufficiently comprehen- 
ded, or we cannot apprehend the manner of it's 
Exiſting and Effects; or it contains ſome Noti- 
on or Propoſition which we cannot reconcile 
with ſome other, which we know to be true. 
The firſt of theſe may be called Incomprehenſi- 
ble, the ſecond [nexplicable, and the third Un- 
ſociable. 


But to explain theſe Terms more fully: the yz. f. 
firſt conſiſts of thoſe things we have not diſtin 5. 


adequate and comprehenſive Ideas of. Of which??? 
0VY* Re. 


kind are all Intellectual Beings, which are of an 


higher Order than Human Souls, as Angels? 


but more eſpecially, the Author of things both 
Corporeal and Incorporeal, whoſe Perfections 
are f Infinite, and his Nature ſoiSingular,that it 
is impoſſible finite Creatures ſnould comprebend 
them : we may indeed, by his Works and our 
ſelves, being part ot them, know what he is, and 
partly what he is not, but none but his own In- 
telle& can tell what he is perfectly; fo that in 
other Terms we may call this Object ſupra In- 
tellectual. 


The ſecond conſiſts of ſuch things, which tho? 25eæ Sec 


we cannot deny their Exiſtence, yet we cannot 8. 


clearly apprehend how they ao exiſt, or can be, 
what we acknowledg them to be; as how Mat- 
ter can be ixſinitely or indefinitely Diviſible; or 
how iacommenſurableneſs ſhould be betwixt the 
ſide and the diagonal of a Square, that neither 
one nor the other can be adequately meaſured. 
That Matter is diviſible ad infinitum, is both A. 
riſtotle's and the Opinion of the Geometricians, 


and is further demonſtrable by the ſide and di- | 


agonal 


* 
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Iuſtance. 


Falſehood; containing ſuch diſſiculties as cannot 


agonal of a Square, which is grounded on a 
demonſtration in Euclid, yet if continued Quan- 
tity be not diviſible without an End, why may 
not a determinate part of the ſide of a Square 
be found, which frequently repeated, may mea- 
ſure the Diagonal exactly too. But though we 
are aſſured by Mathematical Demonſtrations of 
the Truth of this, yet none can conceive how 
it is poſſible, a line not a quarter of a Yard in 
length, ſnould be diviſible, without an End of 
ſubdiviſions ; or how amongſt ſo many aliquot 
Parts, that may be made of the ſide of a Square 
none of thoſe can be found, that may exactly 
meaſure a Diagonal. 

The third ſort of things, that ſeem to be a- 
bove our Reaſon, are thoſe which to our Un- 
derſtandings agree not with the Rules, Axioms 
and Notions, by which we judge of Truth and 


be removed according to the Rules of ſubor. 
dinate Sciences, and the common way of Rea- 
ſoning, ſomething belonging to them being ir- 
reconcileable with manifeſt Truths. To make 
this ont, we ſhall offer the following Moral 1n- 
ſtance. And Firſt, It is generally agreed that 
Man is endowed with a free Will, all Laws a: 
gainſt Murther, Adultery and Theft, ſuppoſing 
that Man hath a Power to forbear committing 
of them; the ſenſe of which is ſufficient to make 
Malefactors acknowledg their Puniſhments juſt, 
their Conſciences condemning them, as wellas Þ* 
their Judges. And yet the greateſt part of 
Mankind aſcribe to God a Preſcience of Human 
AAions, which is grounded on their Belief of 
Propheſies, and their recourſe toOracles; one of 
| which 
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which ways Men bave expected to have a 
Knowledg of future Events, depending on 
the Actions of Men; but how Accidental 
things, which depend on the free Will of Men 
can be fore known, we cannot comprehend ; 
nor is it a leſs difficulty to conceive, how a Be- 
ing infinitely perfect, ſhould want preſcience 
or that their Will ſhould want that Liberty 
Men almoſt always find, they have the Liberty 


2 —— 


to exerciſe. Another Inſtance we ſhall offer ou 4 Geome- 
this occaſion is Geometrical ; for as they teach, 7“ In- 


that Quantity is diviſible ad Infinitum, ſup- 
poſe a Line of three Foot long be divided igto 
two Parts, one double to the other; Then 
ſuppoſe the Line of two Foot be diviſible into 
infinite Parts or otherwiſe ; If you deny it, 
the Rules of Geometry are falſe; if it be poſſi- 
ble, then the Line of one Foot is diviſible iato 
as many Parts sti Line of two, though one 
is as much again as the other; or elle the luſinite 
Parts into which the Line ot one Foot is diviſi- 


ble, muſt be leſs in Number than thoſe into 


which the Line of two Foot is divided, and 
the Line of two Foot muſt have Parts much 
greater than Infinite. Which ſnews, that we 
muſt either reje& [nferences drawn from evi- 
dent Truths, or concede with abſurd Concluſi- 
ons, it all the Common Rules by which we 
judge of other things may be applyed to Infi- 
nites. But here we would have it obſerved, 


that though the Difficulty of the Subject, hath 
Inclined us, the better to illuſtrate it, to divide 


Things above Reaſon into three Sorts ; yet. we 


| ſhall not here treat of them ſeverally. And 


though we have obſerved, that a Propoſition 
Si may 


ance. 
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— a — 
may relate to ſomething Supra · Intellectual, or 
ſomething which we apprehend not how it can 
be true, or teach ſomething for a Truth, that 
cannot be reconciled with ſomething we allow 
to be true; yet if true Inſtances of any of theſe 
be brought, it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe, 
to ſhew in General, That there may be things 
that ſurpaſs Reaſon, or at leaſt, that they are not 
to be judged of by the ordinary Rules; ſo that 
we ſhall commonly call them Priviledged 
Things. 

But per ha ps here a difficulty may be propo- 
ſed, in reſpect of what hath been offered; 
which is, that ſuppoſing a Circle be divided 
into three hundred and ſixty Degrees, and as 
many ſtreight Lines as you pleaſe to conceive, 
be drawn from the ſeveral deſignable Parts of 
the Degrees to the Centre; It is evident, that 
the Degrees being equal, as many Lines may 
be drawn from one as from the other. If then a 
Circular Arch equal to the Degree aſſumed, 
be bent into a ſmall Circle, having the ſame 
Centre with the great one, it followeth, that 
the Semidiameters of a Circle can only touch 
one another in the Centre; ſo that whatever 
Lines are drawn,from the Circumference of the 
great Circle to the Centre, muſt paſs through the 
Circumterence ol the leſs Circle by different 
Points, otherwiſe they would touch one ano- 
ther, before they met at the Centre; and conſe- 
quently, whatever Lines are drawn from the 
greater Circumference, muſt divide the leſs 
into as many Parts. So that here a Curve Line 
that was not poſſibly to be diyided into more 
than an Arch of one Degree or the 360th; _ 
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of the great Circle, without being made longer, 
becomes diviſible into as many Parts as the Cir- 
cumference of the great Circle; which will 
hold true, ſuppoſing the great Circle to be big 
enough to contain the Firmament, and the leſ- 
ſer to he no bigger than an Inch. 

But notwithſtanding this is a plauſiblePropoſiti- 
on, it ſeems not anſwered to javalidate the truth 
of whatwas propoſed, it ſeeming agreeable both 
to the Nature of God and Man; for Men flatter 
themſelves too much, to think their Capacities 
of ſuch extent, and unprepoſſeſt, as many Phi- 
loſophers think they are, ſince we are but Crea- 
ted and Finite Beings, being ſuch as it pleaſed 
the Author of Nature to make us; ſo that we 
may have congenite Notions, Appetitesand Ten- 
dences of the Mind; as well as the Means we are 
furniſhed with to inquire into and judg of Truth, 
being anſwerable to the deſigns of our Maker, 
whoſe purpoſe was not that we ſhould be capa- 
ble of comprehending all manger of Truths; 
many of which are unneceſſary for us to know, 
and ſome chiefly deſigned to ſhew us our Imper- 
fections, and make us deſirous of that place, 
where our Underſtandings ſhall be enlarged. 
But though God hath limited our Faculties, that 
ſome Objeas ſhould be beyond the comprehen- 
ſion of our Intellects; yet we have Kaowledg 
enough to diſcern,that we come ſhort of know. 
ing them. 

But though from what hath been ſaid, it may 
appear, what 1 mean by things above Reaſon, 


yet it is one thing to explain the Senſe of a Pro- 


Poſition, and another to prove the Truth of it 
yet amongſt the Examples we have propoſed, 
Sſiſ a ſome 
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ſome not only ſhew, what I mean by Things a- 
bove Reaſon, but may alſo prove that there are 
ſuch things; yet the proving of that is to ma- 
nifeſt our Ignorance, it being impoſſible to com- 
prehend things we allow to be above the reach 
of our Reaſon, as much as it is to ſee things 
that are inviſible. | 
But it is nodiſparagement to theUnderſtanding 
or Reaſon to think it a limitedFaculty, and that 
Finite is inferior to Infinite underſtandingzand if 
Reaſon makes uſe of it's Prerogative in theExer- 
ciſe of diſcovered Truths, which is theperfect- 
ion of our Intellect, it is no diſparagement that 
Infinity exceeds it. A ſincere Underſtand- 
ing is to give or refuſe our Aſſent to Propoliti- 
ons as they are true or otherwiſe, without Im- 
partially e the Judg. But to conſider 
| » and prove our Opinion 
by Experience, and to ſhew that that Experi- 
ence is conſonant to Resſon, we ſhall firſt 
proceed to alledg the Experience of ſeveral 


Wits, who have endeavoured to reconcile both 


the Grace of God and his Preſcience to Man's 
free Will, even in Moral Actions. And it ap- 
pears not only from the Writings, but the Diſ- 


_ courſe of many Speculative Metaphyſitians 


and Mathematicians, thar after many fruſtrated 
endeavours, they have owned themſelves at a 
loſs in ſeveral points, not only in thoſe abſtruſe 
Subjects of the Nature of God and a Human 
Soul, but thoſe more obvious Bodies in the 
Corporeal World, and the leaſt Portions of 
them. And Frſt, whether a continued Quanti- 
ty, having Length, Depth and Profundity, be 
made vp of Indiviſibles, hath puzzled a great 

many 
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many Learned Diſputants, one of which I ſh3l! 
here mention , who thus expreſſes himſelf. 
Aggredimur comtinus compoſitionem,cujus hnju(q, 
non ſuparata Difficultas omnium Deftorum male 
ingenia ve xavit, neque ullus fuit qui illam non pene 
inſuperabilem agnoſcat. Hanc pleriq. terminorum 
ebſcuritate, illorumque replicatis & implicatis di- 
finctioni bus, & ſubdiſtinctionibus obtenebrant ne 
aperte capiantur deſperantes, rem poſſe alio modo 
traftari, neque rationis lucem ſuſtinere, ſed neceſ- 
ſario confeſſionis tenebris obtegendum, ne argumen- 
gorum evidentia delegatur. And this turther 
appears from the Difficulties each Party, in 
their Arguments, imputes to the Oppoſite Opi- 
nion. And indeed any one, that conſiders the 
Difficulties that ariſe about the Doctrin of In- 
finites, will be ſatisfyed of the Diſproportion 
of thoſe abſtruſe Subjects to his Reaſon. And 
though further Diſcoveries may render ſuch 
things clearer to the Light of Reaſon, yet they 
are otherwiſe, in reſpe& of what yet appears; 
and though new diſcoveries may explain ſeveral 
more abſtruſeMyſteries of Nature; yet I am in- 
clined to think they will be ſuch as are igno- 
rant of, for want of a ſufficient Hiſtory of Na- 
ture; or where we are prepoſſeſſed with pre- 
judices, or apply not due attention in our 
Speculations, But there 15 not the ſame hopes 
in all Meta phy ſicalDifficulties, where Matters of 
Fact or Subordinate Parts of Learning are not 
ſo much available. And no doubt, but there 
are ſome things in reſpect of that Being, we call 
God, which will ſtill remain Imcomprehenſible 
to Philoſophical Underſtandings ; and thoſe 
Difficulties cau ſcarce be overcome which are 
W Si 3 not 
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not owing to Perſonal Infirmities, or imitable 


Faults, but depend upon the limited Nature of the 
Intellect. And to what we have ſaid we ſhall 
add, that as Men's Curioſity may help to re- 


move ſome of thoſe Difficulties, which have as 


yet been not conquered by Philoſophers: ſo it 
may occaſion them to diſcover new Difficulties 
more above Human Underſtandings to account 
for, then what we have hitherto met with; for 
thereare ſeveral things already which we think 
we know, becauſe we never tryed to frame 
ſuch Ideas as would be fit to acquieſce in. And 
this Intricacy we find in the Notions common- 
ly received of Space, Time, Motion, &c. And 
alſo the Angle of Contact, the Doctrin of Afym- 
ptgtes and ſurd Numbers, and incommenſura- 
ble Lines, which concern not common Accomp- 
tants, ſo much puzzle Mathematicians, that 
though they can demonſtrate, that ſuch affecti- 
ons belong to them, they cannot tell how they 
do ſo; Sothatas Men's Curioſity may belp them 
to the Solutions of ſome Difficulties, it may 
likwiſe raiſe others more inſuperable. 

And this ConjeQure is not a little favoured 
by the Rota Ariftotelica, which not only puzzl'd 
Ariftotle, but ſeveral other School-Men and Ma- 
thematicians, there being ſome Circumſtances 
in the Motion and Rotation of the Whecl and 
it's Nave, or two Points aſſigned, one of which 
being in the former, and the other in the later, 
that have appeared difficult to be reconciled 
to granted Truths; ſo that the hopes of their 
Solution hath been jy left off; which Inſtance 
muſt be allowed to be a very good one, if no 


better an Account can de given of it, than what 


re 
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is uſually by the Schools, or thoſe who either 


confeſs them inſoluble, or make leſs pretenſi- 
ons to account for them, ſuppoſing things ei- 
ther not to be proved, or as the Doctrin of 
Rarefaction and Condenſation, not underſtood, 
or loſe the Queſtion by running into thoſe Diſ- 
putes of thoſe obſcure Controverſies de compoſi. 
tione continui. 

But not to urge further, an Argument drawn 
from Experience, we ſhall proceed to another, 
by ſhewiag our Opinion agreeable to Reaſon 
But not to examin, whether all that have as yet 
appeared above Reaſon, be inconceivable, 
through an Eſſential Weakneſs of our Under- 
ſtandings, being imperfect and of a limited 
Nature, or ſome Impediments proceeding from 
the Condition of the Soul in this Life, and it's 
State of Union with aGroſsMortalB2dy,to clear 
the way to thoſe that are to follow, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve,that whatever may be thought of the Facul- 
ties in abſtrafto.Reaſon acts according to certain 
Notions and Ideas and Axioms or Propoſiti- 
ons, by which as by Rules it both conceives and 
makes Eſtimates and Judgments of Things, ſo 
that when we ſay, thingsare conſonant to, or 
diſagreeable to, Reaſon, we mean, that they 
are immediately or mediately deducible from, 
conſiſtent with, or contradictory to,ſomeStand- 
ing Rule or Notions. And if theſe Rules or 
Notions be ſuch, as are either abſtracted from 
finite Things, or are only agreeable to them; 
they may be either Uſeleſs or deceive Us, when 
we ſtretch them ſo far as to apply them to the 
Infinite God, or ſuch as involve Infinite Multi- 
tude, Maguitude or Litleneſs. To confirm which 
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| Notion we ſhall repreſent, that all the thin8s 


that we do or can know, may de divided into 
two kinds; either ſuch as may be known with- 
ont a'Medium, or ſuch as we cannot conceive 
without the Intervention of a Medium, or 4 
diſcourſive Act. Of the firſt kind are ſuchNotions 
as are Connate, or may be called innate, as 
two Contradictories cannot be both true toge- 
ther, that the whole of any thing 1s greater than 


any art; that every entire Number is either even 


or odd, & ſuch Truths as are upon theiraccount a- 
greed to without any Mediumto prove them, be- 
cauſe as ſoon as they are clearly conceived by the 
Uaderſtanding, by plain Expreſſions or apt 
Examples, they demonſtrate themſelves, with- 
out any intervening Propoſition, ſo as to gain the 
aſſent of the Intellect, as ſome Axioms of Euclid, 
as If to equal things, equal things be added, the to- 
tals will be equal; and two tight Lines cannot in- 
clude a Space. Of the Second kind are ſuch 
things as we gain theKnowledg of by Reaſon,as 
when by intervening Propoſitions, we draw 
Concluſions negatively or affirmatively of any 
thing. As ſuppoſing, as we are conſcious of 
our own Infirmities, that we are not the Authors 
of our own Natures, all the Experience and 
Knowledg we have, inclines us to think it true, 
that the Meaſures ſuggeſted us by Senſations, 
the reſult of Senſible Obſervations, or other 
Inſtruments of Knowledg, extend only to Fi- 
nite Things, or Beings; and therefore are not 
applicable to others, and ſeveral of thoſe Prin- 
ciples we eſteem general, are not abſolute and 
univerſal, but only limited and reſpective No- 
tions of Truth. And though perfect Syllo- 
giſms are eſt emed the moſt regular Forms of 

Reaſoning, 
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Reaſoning ; yet the Laws of theſe are ground- 
ed on the Doctrin of Proportions ; for as be- 
twixt things equal there may be a Proportion 
of equality, Mathematical Rules may be ſup- 
poſed to be Publickly propoſed upon the grand- 
Syllogiſtical Rules. Geometricians will tell you, 
that Finite and Infinite Lines have no Proporti- 
on, becauſe the former never ſo often repea- 
ted, cannot exceed the later, which it ought 
to do according to Eaclids Definition of Pro- 
portion, Rationem habere inter ſe quantitates di- 
cuntur, que poſſunt multiplicate ſeſe mutuo ſupera- 
re. Defenit. 5. Elem. V. Euclidis. Which 
may influence us to believe, that ſince the Un- 
dei ſtanding makes uſe of the Notions and Truths 
it is furniſhed with ia it's Actions, by thoſe In- 
ſtruments of Proportion it Eſtimates and Jud- 
ges of other things; which Inſtruments may be 
yet Diſproportionate to Objects which are to 
be employed in determining ſeveral reſpective 
Particulars in relation to them. So the Un. 
derſtanding employing the Eye as an Inſtru- 
ment to judge of Diſtances, we cannot eſti- 
mate the Breadth of the Ocean, ſince our ſight 
cannot diſcover . the Extent of ſo vaſt an Ob- 
jet. And thoſe Inſtruments which Surveyors 
uſe to meaſure the height of a Mountain orStee- 
ple, will not enable them to take the diſtance 
of the Moon, But when Aſtronomers take a 
Chain, long enough to reach the Centre of the 
2 this and the Parallaxes, may help 
them to meaſure tolerably the Diſtance of ſome 
of the nearer Planets, and eſpecially of the 
Moon ; yet the ſame Method will not enable 


them to meaſure the Diſtance of the fixed Stars; 


the 
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theSemidiameter of theEarth bearing nopropor- 
tion to the greatSphere of theFirmament,whoſe 
Diſtance makes theParalaxes vaniſh;it being at ſo 
great adiſtance,the ſame thing, whether aStar be 
obſerved fromthe Centre or Surface of the Earth. 
And though it be not ſo eaſy to illuſtrate ſuch 
abſtruſe Subjects as ſurpaſs our Reaſon, by ap- 
poſite Examples, yet the Imagination, which is 
akin to the intellet, may afford us ſome aſſj. 
ſtances ; for when I think of a Triangle or 
Square, it gives mean intuitive dee of thoſe 
figures, as if a figure of three ſides and four 
equal ſides and angles were placed before me; 
but a Myriagen conſiſting of ten Thouſand e- 
qual Sides and Angles, my Imagination would 
be puzzled with ſo great a Multitude, and form 
but a confuſed Idea of a Polygon with a great 
many ſides; andifa Man ſhould endeavour to 
frame Ideas of a Myriagon and Chyliagon, they 
would be both ſo confuſed, that bis Imaginati- 
on would not diſtinguiſh them, though one hath 
ten times as many fides as the other. And if 
you ſhould imagin anAtom,ten thouſand of which 
would ſcarce make up one of thoſe particles 
of Duſt,appareat in the Sun Beams, when ſhot 
into a darkned place, the Idea of ſo ſmall a thing 
could not be repreſented to our Imagination, 
not having fallen under our Senſes. So when 
we mention God's Primary Attributes, as his 
Omnipotence, and other Perfections, the Con- 
ceptions we have of the things we ſpeak of ar 

very inadequate. And though ſeveral Propoſi- 
tions which relate to things above Reaſon, may 
ſeem clear enough to ordinary Wits, yet if 
examined with Curioſity, Skill and A 
1 | their 
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their Parts will either ſeem inconſiſtent with 
one another, or they contain contradictions to 
ſome acknowledged or manifeſt Truths, or 
they are ſo obſcure, that they cannot be explai- 
ned. Thus when you propoſe the ſide and 
diagonal of a Square, we have clear and di- 
ſtia&t Ideas of each of them apart, and when 
compared, we may conceive their imcommen- 
ſurability; but if we throughly conſider this 
Negative Notion, and purſue it as we ought, 
it gives us the Idea of a ſtreight Line diviſible 
ad infinitum, and that divilibility is clouded with 
ſo many difficulties, and is ſo irreconcileable to 
the confeſſed Dictates of Reaſon, that both Phi- 
loſophers and Geometricians though convinced 
of the Truth, cannot extricate themſelves out 


of the Difficulties. 


And not to mention the inſuperable Diffi- 
culties about the Doctrin of Eternity, as uſually 
propoſed byDivines andPhiloſophers, which may 
be preſumed to ariſe from the bold aſſumptions, 
and groundleſs ſubtleties of the School- men, 
rather than from the Nature of the thing it ſelf; 
we ſhall propoſe ſomething that is undenyable, 
as that ſome Subſtance, whether God, or as the 
Peripateticks ſay, the World, or as the Epicure- 
ans ſay, Matter, hath been for ever. But when 
we ſpeak of Eternity à parts ante, we have a 


— — * 


Conception of it, yet that general Notion is 


ſuch, that when we attentively conſider it, as 
we do other things, the Intellect is nonplus d; for 
the time which hath paſſed ſince Adam, hath no 
more proportion to the Duration of God, or Mat- 
ter, than the time we mention what we ſay, 
and according to Ariſtotle, we may ſay the ſame — 
* 4 "the 
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A Queſt ie 
en propo'ſP. 


the Men that lived ten thouſands of Millions of 
Years before Adam; 1 each of theſe times 
being finite, and to meaſured by a de- 
terminate Number of Tears, they can have no 
proportion to an infinite Number of Vears, 
which had no Beginning. And as there are ſome 
things, the Conſequences, as well as Nature of 
which, puzzle our Faculties; ſo others, tho' 
we have a Notion of them, yet their Modus O- 
perandi is beyond our Comprehenſion, nay not 
only their true Modus, but that which even 
ſeems Intelligible. As though ſeveral Learned 
Men, upon a Philoſophical Account, aſſert, that 
God Created the World, yet we cannot conceive 
how a Subſtance could be made out of Nothing; 
and though all 9 believe God to be 
the Maker of the World of pre- exiſtent Matter, 
yet how it could be made without a Local Mo- 
tion of the Parts, and how an Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance can move a Body, which it may with. 
out reſiſtance paſs through, will hardly be ex- 
plained ; for if it be ſaid, that an Immaterial 
Subſtance can move the Limbs of an Organized 
Body, it may be anſwered, that it does not ap- 
pear, that the Rational Soul does move any 
Parts of a Human Body, but only guides and 
regulates, what are already found there. 

But then, may it not be rationally ſaid, that 
by obſerving the proper Objects of our Facul- 
ties, and drawing regular deductions from thoſe 
Obſervations,and from other innate or acquired 
Knowledg, we may conclude, that ſome things 
are; and thus have obſcure Ideas of them, tho 
we cannot tell how they can be ſuch, or how 
they produce their Effects, denying not — 
A Trut 
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Truth and Sufficiency of other things we be- 
lieve. To be brief, we may have Negative ap- 
prehenſions of ſome priviledged things; and 
poſitive, though not diſtinct apprehenſions of 
others, which may make us underſtand our ſelves, 
when we talk of them, though when we further 
conſider what we ſay, it appears our Words 
are not attended with clear anddiſtinct Concepti- 
ons of the abſtruſe things we ſpeak of. And 
ſince it appears from Experience, that we can - 


not clearly apprehend things, which by clear 


and uſual Conſequences may be proved to be; 
it ought to paſs for a ſtrong Argument, that 
we have Conceptions of ſome things, where 
ſomething is contained that is above Reaſon and 
our Comprehenſion; ſo that Logick ſeems to 
tell us, that the Objection propoſed ſeems to 
deſtroy the Opinion; for when we talk of what 
is incomprehenſible, that Term muſt carry a- 
long wit it a ſuitable Idea or not: If not, then 
it is a queſtion, whether that form of ſpeaking 
be proper; if it be, then we may have 
ſome kind of Idea of what is incomprehenſible. 
And when by Natural Theology we are taught, 
that God is an Infinitely perfect Being, we ought 
not to ſay, that ſuch had no 7dea of ſuch a Be- 
ing, becauſe that Idea was inadequate. And 
ſince Ariſtotle diſcourſes fully de Infiniro, and 
cites the Antients for having done ſo before 
him; and fince Democritus, Epicurus and Gaſſen- 
dus, and others, maintain the World to be with. 
out Bounds; or that Space in extent is not fi- 
nite; or that the World conſiſts of an Infinite 
Number of Atoms; we can hardly think, that 
all theſe Perſons ſaid they knew not what, de 

| Infinito, 
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Infinito, as we might conclude, if they had no 

1dea of what they ſaid ; though ſuppoſing the 

subject to be Infinite, their Ideas could not be 

comprehenſive and accurate. So that it cannot 

properly be ſaid, that we perceive not things 

above Reaſon properly, but only that we per. 

ceive that they are above Reaſon only; the Im- 

preſſion upon the Underſtanding being dark 

and peculiar, whilſt we contemplate ſuch ab- 

ſtruſe Objects; which obſcure Impreſſion, like 

an unuſual internal Senſation, lets the Under. 

ſtanding diſtinguiſh ſuch tranſcendent or pri- 

viledged things from others, and let it ſee the 

diſproportionate Power it hath to fathom ſuch 

Subjects, in reſpect of others; as the Eye can 

ſee but a little way into a deep Sea, all beyond 

that appearing dark and indiſtinct, which affects 

- us ſodifferently from what other Subjects do, 

that our ſight fails diſcovering the Bottom, and 

conſequently many things which remain there 
concealed. ' = HP 

That there But to ſhew further, that there are things a- 

sre things bove Reaſon, to what hath been ſaid of the two 

por Arguments to ſhew that there are ſuch, we ſhall 

_— add, that ſince the firſt was ſuggeſted by Ex- 

and proved. Perience, and the other was taken from the Na- 

ture of Things and of Man; which was to il- 

luſtrate and confirm the former, and therefore 

it may appear, that to acknowledg, that ſome 

things are above Reaſon, may be conſonant with 

the Dictates of it; yet the Concluſion may be 

ſufficiently evinced from the firſt Argument 

drawn from Experience; for if there are ſuch 

things,which Reaſon cannot comprehend, then 


it appears that our Faculties are inſufficieut, and 
conſequegt!} 
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conſequently ſome things are ſo ſublime and 
abſtruſe, that we not only are unable to com- 

rehend them, but alſo upon what Account it 
is that we cannot comprehend them. And to 
countenance What hath been ſaid of gradual 
Notions, and to make it appear, that ſome Axi- 
oms and Rules eſteemed general, cannot be 
indifferently extended to all Subjects, we may 


conſider, what different Apprehenſions the Mind 


may frame of the ſame Object, both as the Un- 


derſtanding differs in Vigour, and as 1t is fur- 
niſhed with different Informations. For if the 
117 Propoſition of Exclid's Tenth Book ſhould 
be propoſed to a Child, where he proves the 
ſide and a diagonal of aSquare to be incommen- 
ſurable, though he may read the Words of the 
Theorem, and ſee the Scheme of Demonſtration, 
yet it would be impoſſible to make him under- 
ſtand it, it being above his Capacity ; and tho? 
he ſhould live to bea grown Man, yet never 


have Learned Geometry, though he may know 


the meaning of Incommenſurable Lines, yet his 
additional Reaſon will indiſpoſe him to com- 
prehend that Demonſtration, the Experience 
he hath had of Lines, making him ſuppoſe it 
as a general Truth, that by meaſuring two 
ſtreight Lines, we may find how much one ex- 
ceeds the other in Length; and though one that 
underſtands all the preceding Propoſitions, will 


be able to evince, that thoſe two Lines are in- 


commenſurable, yet why, of two ſhort Lines, 
each of which may be meaſured it ſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding the innumerable parts into which each 
may be divided into; none can exactly mea- 
{ure both, is what a Geometrician cannot rea- 


dily 
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dily conceive, though he knows it to be true. 
So that hence it may appear, that the gradual 
difference of Intellectual Abilities in Children 
and Men, may eſſentially vary in different Ranks 
of Intellectual Beings, ſo that ſome A xioms 
which we think general, may when applyed to 
ſuch things as they are not proper meaſures for, 
occaſion Errors, though ſuch things may be no 
difficulties to greater Intellects. 

An Obje= But ſince one part of an Objection about dif. 
#ionef cerning 1avilible things by the Eye, hath not 
. been yet conſidered, we ſhall proceed to repre- 
yes ſeat, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that God 


#hi cone . 
ow. hath ſo framed the Nature of Man, as to fur- 


cient to make eſtimates of a Multitude of things, 
and alſo to judge of his Nature and Power, and 

of it's utmoſt Limits of judging and defining, 

And as God being a free Agent, may have gi- 

ven the Mind of Man a limited Nature, fur- 

nifhed with ſo much Light, ſo the Queſtion 

may be, whether he hath done ſo ? where we 
ſhall obſerve, that the Rational Soul does not 

only judge of things without her, but alſo about 

her, and what happens within her; ſhe contem- 

plates her-own Spirituality, as well as Union 

with the Body. The Intellect judges of it's own 

Nature, and whether it be a diſtinct Faculty 

from the Will; and as Logick and Metaphy- 

ſicks are the Works of Human Intellect, which, 

by forming thoſe Diſciplines, maniteſts, that it 
judges not only of Ratiocinations, but alſo of 

the Laws of Reaſoning, and teaches how to 
obtain both an Evidence and Certainty, and 

from what Mediums demonſtrative Arguments 

concerning 


niſh his Iatellective Faculty with a Light ſuffi- 
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concerning any Subject are to be expected; fo 
that if we compare the Eye, with the Under. 
ſtanding the Eye of the Mind, this difference 
mult be allowed, that the Intelle& does not only 
ſee other things as a Senſory, but it ſelf; and 
can diſcern it's own Blemiſhes and Detormities 
as well as Infirmities; which excuſes what the 
Excellent Yerulam ſaid of the four Sorts of l- 
dols, which miſguide the Study of Philoſophy, 
one of which he makes the Idola Tribus, mean- 
ing thoſe radicated Notions in the Nature of 
Mankind, which may confirm what we aſſerted, 
that the Soul is furniſhed with a Light by which 
ſhe can judge of thoſe Original Notions, by 
which ſhe is enabled to Judg, of other Things; 
ſo that the Soul may Judg by an inward Sence, 
that ſome things ſurpaſs her Power, asa blind 
Man may find that a rock is too heavy for him 
to lift, and the greateſt tryal of his ſtrength 
would but convince him of his Weakneſs ; fo 
that we mean not that the Eye can ſee Inviſibles, 
but only the limits of it's own Activity, and 
conſequently, that ſome Objects are Diſpropor- 
thus to it. And Ariſtotle himſelf ſays, that 
the Eye diſcerns both Light and Darkneſs, and 
though Darkneſs is only a Privation of Light, 
and cannot conſequently he an ObjeQ of Sight; 
yet by theDiffereatAfﬀection ofthe Organ it may 
be perceived; from whence it appears, that the 
Intelle& being capable by it's proper Light to 
Judge not only of it ſelf and it's own Acts, as 
well as of other things, there is no need ofanEx» 
ternal as well as an Internal Principle, the one 
to perceive and the other to judg, ſince one is 
ſufficient for both. 

Tt t But 
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But notwithſtanding what hath been propo- 


we may diſ- ſed, there ſtill ſeems to remain one Difficulty, 


cue o 


which is. How we can juſtify our preſuming 
to diſcourſe at all of things tranſcending Rea- 
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ſon? Since it may not be intelligible, how we | 
ſpeak of any thing that ſurpaſſes our Reaſon, | 


becauſe dur Words about ſuch muſt either ex- 
preſs clear and diſtin& [eas or elſe not; if they | 


do not,what we ſay muſt be Nonſeace, or like 
Parrots, we only entertaining our Hearers with 
Words, which we our ſelves do not underſtand; 


if they do, then we comprehend thoſe things 


which are ſaid to be incomprehenſible. But 
ſince this hath been partly objected and anſwe- 
red before, we ſhall by way of Illuſtration reaſ- 
ſume the Arguments propoſed already as well 
as propoſe others, which may help us the bet- 
ter to underſtand, what we have offered, and the 
better to remember it, eſpecially ſince from what 
we have already propoſed, ſeveral hints and con- 
ſiderations may be taken, in order to our fuller 
laformation, | 

But before we proceed to this, it may bere- 
quilite to propoſe ſome Diſtinctions, and then 
make Application of them. And Firſt, to make 
ſome Diſtinctions, of the Notions or Conceptt- 
ons of the Mind, and to name thoſe we have 


occaſion toemploy. Whether the Ideas or Con- 


ceptions we have be Simple or Compound, they 
may be diſtinguiſhed into Particular and Di- 
ſtinct, or General and Obſcure. So when a 
Navigator firſt gets ſight of unknown Land, he 
hath but a dark and confuſed appearance of it, 


not diſcerning whether the Shoar be Rocky, or F 


what Creeks or Harbours belong to it; nor can 
| he 


te En. 
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he tell whether the Land be inhabited, and if 
it is, what manner of buildings are upon it; 
which he will ſoon be ſatisfyed of when he goes 
a ſhoar. But further, of ſome things we have 
an adequate, of others but an inadequate Con- 
ception ; as ſuppoſing the Navigator ſhould 
look towards the main Sea, though he mighr 
ſee things diſtinctly a gocd way, yet at the 
Virge of the Senſible Horizon, he would think 
the Sea and the Sky joyned together, and yet 
he muſt conclude, that the utmoſtExtent of the 
Ocean in ſight, was but part of it, and might 
extend a great way further. 


Thoſe Notions, or Conceptions which we 5 Di- 
call confuſed, or inadequate, are ſeveral of them fin#ons 


Negative, as when we ſpeak of brivations or % Net en- 


Negations, as Blindneſs, Ignorance, Death, of e 
Cc. The Ideas which we have indeed of things 1 Mind. 


that are ſquare and round, black and white, 
and thoſe whoſe Shapes and Colours makes them 
Objects of Sight, are Poſitive; but when a 
Spirit or Atom is ſaid to be Inviſible, the Conce p- 
tions are Negative, which are obſcure and con- 
fuſed, becauſe indefinite; wanting thoſe Marks 
by which we perceive and diſtinguiſn viſible 
Subſtances; and when we ſay things are im- 
poſſible, we have an obſcure and in diſtinct Con- 
ception of what we mean, repreſenting ſome 
way by which ſuch things might be effected pro- 
bably, if they were done; attended with a per- 
ception of the inſufficiency of thoſe ways. Auo- 
ther Difference we have of the Notions of 
Things is, that for want of better Terms, they 
may be called primary or direct, and others, the 
Knowledg we have of which is by Inference 

11 from 
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Some Ob- 


ſervations ing Obſervations; Firſt, That the Mind of 
i reference Man is ſo framed, that being duly inſtructed, it 
70 Things can perceive it's ow nDeficieacy in ſome reſpects, 
above Rec and the clearneſs of other Ideas; and thus finds, 


fort 


from more known and clearer Truths, which 
may be called an illative or inferred Knowledg, 
As when a Geometrician defines an Hyperbole, it 
gives me a diſt nct Idea of it; but when this 
Hyperbole is proved to have a Relation to a ſtrait 
Line called Ahmptote, which by being prolonged, 
comes nearer to the continued ſide of an Hy- 
perbele, and yet, let them be never ſo far drawg, 
twil! never touch it; this Demonſtration gives 
me an [llative Truth, evinced only by a train 
of Ratiocinations, which the Imagination can 
have but a confuſed and dim Idea of. Another 
Diſtinction chiefly belongs to the Notions we 
have of true or falſe Propoſitions, ſome of our 
Conceptions being Symmetrcial, and every way 
conſiſtent, having two Qualifications ; one of 
which is, that all the Parts are conſiſtent a- 
mongſt themſelves, and the other, where the 
Idea is conſiſtent with all other Truths; ſome 
of theſe ate Chymerical or Aſymetrical, the con- 
trariety of Parts they conſiſt of deſtroying 
themſelves, asa Triangular Square, or a Sun 
ſhiay Night; or are abſurd and extravagant, 
repugnant to ſome known Truth or Rule of 
Realiun. 

To theſe Diſtinctions we ſhall add the follow- 


that ſome things are diſ;roportioned to her; as 
when we couſider the Dimenſions of Space, or 
of the Univerſe, we cannot conceive them ſo 
great, but that they be yet greater, or exceed 
the bouuds of a former Conception; as when 


the 
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the Eye looks upon the main Ocean, let us ſee 
never ſo far, yet our ſight is far ſhort of the 
Extent of that Object. And thus the Mind, by 
the Senſe of her own Weakneſs, may judg what 
is, and what is not above Reaſon; for by that 
Term, we mean not ſuch things as the Ratio- 
nal Soul can have no perception at all off: for 
of ſuch we can have no Capacity to ſpeak or 
think like Men; but as the Rational Soul is 
Conſcious of what ſhe does, and feels and per- 
ceives,that ſhe knows ſeveral things clearly and 
diſtinctly, and bythat finds them within the 
reach of her Capacities ; but when ſhe comtem- 
lates other Objects, ſhe finds them far beyond 
er Power. A Second Obſervation about the 
Mind of Man is, that it hath a faculty of draw- 
ing Conſequences from known Truths of greater 
Extent, than thePower it hath of forming clear 
and diſtin& Ideas, ſo that by luferences it may 
be convinced of the Exiſtence of ſome things, 
whoſe Nature and Properties it can have no con- 
ceptions of. Nor is it a Wonder, Men ſhould be 
better able to draw luferences and infer Propo- 
Poſitions, than to diſcover their Natures ; ſince 
it is ſufficient to our purpoſe, to know that 
ſuch things are, though we have not clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of them; and ſince the Rules, 
what is produced muſt have a Cauſe \, from Truth 
nothing but Truth rightly follows, are eaſie and 
evident, and enable the Mind, to draw Inferen- 
2 8 thiags that are Obſcure and Ab- 
rule, 
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Theie things being premiſed, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to apply theſe Notions, to the three ſort 
of thiags tormerly repreſented as above Reaſon, 
For ſome Objects are of ſo peculiar and immenſe 
a Nature, that without any Laborious Diſqui- 
ſition the Soul can perceive what things are a- 
bove her Capacity, and whether ſhe can form 
Conceptions of them, fit to be acquieſced in; 
which ſort, being inconceivable we call Supra- 
Intellectual. But when by duly conſidering the 
Attributes and Operations of Things, we find 


ſome Property belonging to them, or that they 


do ſomething, which by reflecting on the ways 
of working, and the being of ſorae Body we 
Know, we find them not reducible to any thing 
that we do, or derivable from them, we then 
call this Property orOperation inexplicable ; or 
that it cannot be intelligihly accounted for, which 
is the Second fort of Things above Reaſon, But 
turther, the RationalSoul being already furniſhed 
with innate or primitive/4eas,as well as Rules to 
diſtinguiſh True and Falſe, upon examination of 
ſome Things, and making Inferences about them, 
which ſeem ro be True and Good Conſequences, 
yet not Reconcileable to ſome manifeſt Truth, 
or acknowledged Propoſition, and when fur- 
ther ſhe finds other Truths ſo Harmonious and 
Agrecable, that there is no diſagreement, and 
theſe Heteroclite Truths are Aſymeterical with 
the reſt, that we cannot admit them, without 
allowing that grand Abſurdity, that Contradiace 
es may bath be true; as in the Inſtance of the 
Diviſibility of a ſtreight Line, ad Infinitum, ſo 
that a C,ineof one Foot may be divided into as 
many Parts as a Line of three, which mani- 
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feftly ſeems an Abſurdity, and repugnan: to 
common Senſe, conti adicting a Common Noti- 
on of Euclid, on which Geometry is founded, 
theſe ſort of Things above Reaſon we call 
Ahmetrical or Unſociablez of which kind ſome In- 
ſtances may be given amongſt thoſe Controver- 
ſies (as de Compoſitione Continui) where which 
ſide ſoever you diſpute on, the Objections cannot 
beanſwered, which ſhew what you offer con- 
tradictory to ſomePrimitive Truth, or one that is 
acknowledged ; ſo that of the three kind of 
Things above Rea'on, as thoſe | have ſtyled un- 
conceivable, our Ideas are ſo (light, that they 
evidently appear to be incomprehenſible. And 
thoſe which we call inexplicable are ſuch as have 
no dependance upon the Ideas we are furniſhed 
with, nor reſcmble in their Manner of Work- 
ing, any Agent we are acquainted with. And 
thoſe we call unſociable, are ſuch as have No- 
tions belonging to them, or may have Inferen- 
ces drawn from them, either diſagreeable to our 
Primitive Ideas, or inconſiſtent with the Rules 


we are furniſhed to judg of them. 


But though we divide things above Reaſon 9, hing, 
into three kinds, yet ſome Objects may in diffe- above Rea. 
rent reſpects be referred to more than one kind, n »efera. 


eſpecially that Nobleſt of Objects God, whoſe x 


Nature and Attributes afford us Inſtances to 
this Purpoſe. When God then made the World 
out of Nothing, or when he diſceras the ſecret 
Intentions of the Mind, and unites an Immate- 
rial Spiritto a Human Body, and continues that 
Union ſo many Years upon ſuch Wonderful 
Conditions, theſe things are Inexplicable, being 
not reducible to any ways of working,we are 
, | Ttt 4 acquainted 
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acquainted with, our Minds being able only 
to modify themſelves, by different Methods of 
thinking ; and as for Bodies without us, the 
Effect they can have upon one another, can be 
by Local Motion only, by which Natural con- 
ſequences are produced. And if we conſider 
the Preſcience of -future Contingences, which 
Perfection only belongs toGod, and yet ſome fa- 
mous for Wit, have endeavoured to reconcile 
this Precognition with the free Will of Man, in 
order to which, they have been obliged to main- 
tain ſomething that contradias ſome known 
Truth or Dictates of Reaſon ; this will furniſh 
us with an [nſtance of Truths, whoſe Symme- 
try with other Bodies we cannot diſcern, by the 
ule of our Reaſonz and this kind we call Un- 
ſociable. And as for the Third ſort of things 
above Reaſon, called Supra - Intellectual, this mult 
certainly belong to God, which comprehends 
Perfections in the higheſt degree, which there- 
tote cannot be comprehended by us, who want 
ſeveral, and have but moderate ſhares of the 
reſt of them. We have a power indeed to frame 
an Idea of à Being infinitely perfect, by which 
we may diſcover the Original of it, God, from 
other Objects, But if we obſerve minutely, 
what is contained in the Notion of Omnipo- 
tence, Omniſcience and Eternity, and thoſe o- 
ther Attributes confluently united in the Abyſs 
of Go'ds Perfections, our Capacities are far ſur- 
mounted by that unlimited and unparalelledOb- 
je, hich as we can diſcover that it exiſts, and 
s endowed with all the Perfections we can con- 
ceive, ſo we muſt diſcern that it hath Perfecti- 
8:18 Which we cannot conceive. And this dif- 
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covery of his incomprehenſibleneſs, may be 
learned without ſubtle Diſquiſitions, or trains 
of Conſequences 3 if we uſe but due Attention; 
the Mind eaſily finding her ſelf as unable to 
meaſure Divine Perfections, as the Dimenſions 
of Space, whoſe Extent beyond the Limits we 
can reach we may conceiye to be ſtill greater 
and greater. | / 

But to proceed to a further Application of How we 
what we have premiſed, we eaſily acknowledg 8 to 
it arrogance,to pretend to talk of infinite things — 4 A 
with the ſame clearneſs, as of thoſe things with- 2 Ke. 
in the compaſs of our Intellect; yet it is not ſou, 
unlawful to ſpeak rationally of thoſe things, all 
allowable Notions not being of the ſame Order; 
and if none were to be admitted, but-what we 
have clear Notions of, we haveindeed no good 
Notions of privileged things, and indeed but 
few or none of any that we think our ſelves 
moſt knowing ia. And when we ſpeak of things 
above Reaſon, though we have no adequate 
Notions of them, yet the inadequate Notions 
we have, may ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them from 
others, as well as from one another, as of thoſe 
Negative Notions of Inviſible, Incomprehenſi- 
ble, and others which we called inferred, they 
attending remote Inferences, by which one 
Truth is drawn from another; as Geometrici- 
ans infer from ſome vropoſitions in Euclid, that 
a ſtreight Line may be divided 4d infinitum. 

For of this and other privileged things, we re- 
tain allowableNotions,as appears from what ex- 
cellentMathematicians have ſaid of ſurd Number. 
and incommeaſurable Magnitudes, of which we 
have noſuchSymmetricalConceptions,asof __ 
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other things, which are of a more Intelligible 
Order. And not only by Experience, aud the 
Confeſſions of others, but alſo their unſuccesful 
Attempts, I am inclined to think, that God, 
who is a free Agent, having made TIatelligent 
Beings, may have made Ranks and Orders of 
them, whereof Men may not be the Principal; 
and if not, he hath made us Men of a limited 
Nature and Capacity ; and hath furniſhed him 
with ianate Ideas or Principles, or a Faculty 
and Diſpoſition to frame them, as occaſions 
happea to excite them. But as he deſigned Man, 
but a limited Capacity, his Underſtanding is 
ſuitably framed, that the innate or acquired /- 
deas and primitive Axioms it is endowed with, 
and by reference or ſimilitude it judges of other 
Notions and Propoſitions, are not extended to 
all Objects that may be known; but only thoſe 
that have Affinity, or ſome Proportion to thoſe 
| | primary Ideas and Rules of Truth; which are 
42 ſufficient to help us to the Attainment of a 
| competent, though not a perfect Knowledg, 
| of as much as God thought fit to allow us in 
our preſeat State. 
How weare From whence it appears, that it is allowable 
I — „to contemplate and diſcourſe of things above 
7h... Reaſon, ſince we may have ſome, though but 
of Things ; , 
above Rea. dull, Conceptions; yet we are not to ſpeak of 
ſex. ſuch Objects, as if we comprehended them, or 
| knew ſo much of them as of other things, ſince 
in theſe Matters we ought to uſe a Caution and 
modeſt Diffidence. Nor indeed, is it any pre- 
judice to ſet Limits, as the Author of Nature 
hath, to Human Rnowledg ; ſince the Objects 
which are above Reaſon are much leſs Nume- 
6 rous, 
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rous, than thoſe which our Knowledg may be 
improved to extend to, and which we are more 
concerned to know well, than to puzzle our 
ſelves about things that are incomprehenſible ; 
thoſe Subjects containing enough to employ our 
Curioſity, without tiring our Reaſon with Ob- 
jets above it. And yet we may enquire into 
thoſe other Subjects, ſince beſides what is above 
Reaſon,they may contain ſome things that may 
not ſurpaſs it; the Knowledg of which may be 
attained by the due uſe of it. Thus we may ſtu. 
dy the Nature of Bodies, which belong to Na- 
tural Philoſophy, though we cannot frame a 
true Notion of Body in general; for if we pur- 
ſue the Notion of it, it leads us into the intri- 
cate Controverſy, de compoſitione Continus, Where 
our Underſtanding will be left in the dark. 
Thus Surveyors, Carpenters, &c. find ſeveral 
Affections of the Square Figure, of uſe to them 
in their buſineſs, though that Property, that 
it's ſide and diagonal are incommenſurable, is 
unknown to moſt of them, and were they told 
of it, would only lead them into Difficulties, 
And ſo about things above Reaſon, if our En- 
quiries are well managed, they may be ſervice- 
able, ſince they may teach us both to know the 
Objects, and our ſelves better, as they inform 
us of our Ignorance and Inſufficiency to com- 
prehend all things; and will thus recompence 
our trouble, eſpecially if we employ our ſelves 
on that Nobleſt of Subjects, the Contemplation 
of God; for he hath ſo contrived things, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible for us, to want an Idea of 
him, atleaſt to repreſent him as an exiſtent Be- 
ing, more perfect than any other; and yet when 

| | rm we 
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we duly conſider his wonderful Attributes, we | 


are far from being able to comprehend him, 
which ought not to diſcourage us, fince we are 
rewarded with the honour and ſatisfaction of 
diſcovering more of that Excellent Object; his 
Immenſity ſill giving us Scope for further En. 
quiry, without hopes of reaching to the Bounds 
of his Excellences, or to diſcover they have 
any Bounds at all. 

But to conclude, I ſhould take more pains to 
diſtinguiſh things above Reaſon from others, 
had we not always a Criterion within us, ready 
to aſliſt us; for the wiſe Author of things hath 
endowed us with ſuch a quick internal Senſati- 
on, that it eaſily diſcerns Objects diſproportio- 
ned to it's Abilities; as the Eye wants nothing 
elſe but the dazling Sun to tell it's Luſtre, But 
perhaps it may be here ſaid, that we ought to 
leave it undetermined, whether Man's Intellect 
It ſelf, is incapable by the aſſiſtance of anyLight, 
to diſcover things, which we ſay are above 
Reaſon ; and it might be better to allow, that 
ſame things belonging to theſeSubjeas,afford us 
leſs diſtinct Ideas, than we have of the moſt 
difficult of thoſe, which we acknowledge not 
to ſurpaſs our Reaſon ; and that to determine 
poſitively about theſe things, we muſt uſe a 
method of Reaſoning ſuitable to their Natures, 
yet to deny things above Reaſon, is rather to 
debaſe than exalt that Faculty, if we allow it 
not to enjoy as much Truth as we are able to 
procure for it; and thy: if Geometry, or Reve- 
lation, or Experience aſſure us, that ſuch things 
are, and what they do, though not what they 
are, and how they at, we ought no more to 
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light the ſtudy of ſuch Truths, no more than we 
would deny to look into other Objects, we can- 
not look through; ſo that we ought to enter- 
tain theſe Truths, which we can have any 
certain Knowledg of, as well as thoſe we can 
comprehend, fince they are as much nobler as 
they are obſcure; and therefore an imperfe&t 
Knowledg of them is more deſirable, than a 
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Containing advices in judging of things, ſaid 
to Tranſcend Reaſon. 


Hat there are things above Reaſon, may e Rales 
appear from the foregoing Diſcourſe, are requi- 


we ſhall in the next place conſider, what ways #* 
we ought to take, to avoid being impoſed upon, 4 
in judging of ſuch things as are above Reaſon, 


and ſuch things as are not; we ſhall therefore x. 


enquire what Rules and Directions are to re- 
gulate our Method of Reaſoning, and enable 
us to judge of thoſe we meet with, concerning 
ſuch ſublime Subjects. Vet in theſe Rules, we 
are not to propoſe Logical Rules about things 
above Logick , or ſuch as by being remote or 
ahſtruſe, are Anamalous; therefore inſtead of 
Rules, we ſhall only propoſe Advices; which 
may ſerve as Cautions to avoid ſome Errors 
and Miſtakes about ſvch abſtruſe Matters. 


And Firſt, About priviledged things, or things 
above Reaſon, we admit not any affirmative 2 . 


tion, 
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tion, without ſuch proofs to evince them, as are 
ſufficient in their kind. By privilege things we 
mean ſuch as are of a very abſtruſe Nature, 
endowed with peculiar Affections and Attri. 
butes, Rules agreeable to their particular Con. 
ditions, being requiſite to Judge and Reaſon of 
them; ſome added to, and others different 
from, what Men commonly make uſe of ahout 
familiar things, which are more adequate to 
our Underſtanding. But to conſider the late. 
ly propoſed Advice, it is grounded upon this 
conſideration, that we ought to have a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon for giving our Aſſent to any thing as 
a Truth ; and though whatever is about Rea- 
ſon, may have Affections alſo above Reaſon, 

et we are not to believe that ſuch Affections 

long to it, without particular proof; for tho 
Propolitions about ſuch things may be framed 
contrary to one another, to believe hoth, would 
be to aſſent to one if not two Falſities. And if 
we aſſent to one only, we ought to examin the 
Mediums of Prohation on both ſides, and by 
thoſe to judge which ought ro be rejected; for 
there are ſome, who out of Ignorance and paſ. 
ſive Deluſion, or Deſign, affirm what they pleaſe 
about Privileged Things, and when Reaſon op- 
poſes them, aſlert, that ſuch things being a bove 
Reaſon, are not to be judged of by it. But it 
may reaſonably be ſaid, that if their Aſſeat be 
not grounded on ſome Rational] Argument, 
they muſt be Fools that believe them; and if it 
be, than the Argument ought to be produced, 
for ſince theArgument is framed by Human Un- 
derſtanding, it may be judged of by the ſame; 


and though the Subject is above Reaſon, yet the 


Argument 
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Argument being grounded upon Reaſon, ought 
to be intelligible. 

Indeed there is a difference betwixt being a- 
ble to know the Nature of a thing, and to give 
an Account of our Inducements to believe it, 
and though we have no [nducements to aſſent 
to what is Truth, yet notwithſtanding that is 
Truth, our Aſſent is irrational. 

But here it is to be obſerved, though we ſay, 
that the Proofs of ſuch Aſſertions ought to be 
ſufficient in their kind, we expect not ſuch Proof 
to be rigid Demonſtrations, Hiſtorical and Po- 
litical ones, being incapable of Mathematical 
or Metaphyſical Demonſtrations yet as Truths 
they deſerve our Aſſent; ſo that a Proof may be 
Rational without a rigid Demonſtration, and 
worthy to be acquieſced in, And therefore if 
any thing appears to be revealed by God, in 
reference to his Nature, Actions or Decrees; 
we ought to believe them, becauſe of ſome, as 
his Preſcience, Mercy, &c. no better Proofs 
can he had ; and of others, as what was done 
before the Creation, and how we are to be diſpo- 
ſed of after Death, we can have no other Proofs of. 
And tho? ſome object againſt ſuch Truths, becauſe 
they ſurpaſs our Underſtanding, we are not there. 
fore to think they ſurmount the Divine Intellect; 
and even of thoſe things, that happen in the 
Mind of Man, it is impoſlible to diſcover what 
another thinks, except he does it himſelf;as what 
a Man purpoſes to do, or what determination 
bis Thoughts may have; but theſe things, tho? 
not diſcoverable till we are informed of them, 
are not above our Reaſon after Information: 
Butjthat, as hath been offered in the foregoing 
| Chapter, 
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Chapter, there may be things, though plainly 
propoſed , yet not comprehenſible to our Un- 
derſtanding, ſome think an Aﬀeont to that No. 
ble Faculty; and deny not only ſome tivile. 
ged things, but eſpecially more than one kjnd 
of them, ſince they think it places too narrow 
Limits to our Underſtanding, and debars them 
of that deſireable Knowledg, which is conver- 
ſant about the N_b.eſt Objects. But this may 
be eaſily anſwered, by repreſenting, that the In- 
tellegibility of Human Underſtanding, is not 
neceſſary to the Truth or Exiſtence of a Thing, 
no more than the Faculty of ſeeing, to the Ex- 
iſtence of an Atom, a Corpuſcle of Air, or the 
Effluvia of a Load-ſtone, or the Odoriferons 
Effluvia of Ambergreeſe, or Musk; and as 
fome Creatures may diſcern what is not percei- 
vable by others, as a Man cannot trace a Hare 
or Deer as Hounds do, by the Effluvia of their 
Foot. ſteps. And this may be further Illuſtrated, 
by repreſenting, that though a Childs Intellects 
underſtand not the Affectious of Parabola's and 
Hyperbola's, &c. yet it hinders not the Ex- 
iſtence of ſuch Figures, nor their Affections 
from being true or falſe. And thongh we 
allow ſome things to be privileged, yet we 
ought not to be denyed a total Ignorance of 
thoſe ſublime Objects, though we are Ignorant 
of many things as well as of their Couſequen- 
ces: Thus AntientGeometricians were acquainted 
with a Rectangular Triangle, conceiving it to 
be a Figure conſiſting of three ſtreight Lines, 
two of which make a right Angle, though at 
the firſt they did not know all it's Properties and t 
Affections; ſince betorePyrhagoras's Time it was t 
not 
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not known, that the Square of the Hypot he nuſa, 


was equal to the Squares of both the other ſides; 


aad it is more probable, that they were unac- 
-quainted with the Difficulties attending the 
Diviſibility of Lines ad infinitum, deducible 
from the equality of the two Squares to the Sin- 
le Square. | 

And tho? ſome of the Perfections of God, as 
well as his Works, are above our Knowledg ; 
yet there are ſo many things both worrby and 
poſlible to be kuown, that they are ſufficient to 


employ the greateſt Wits as well as Philoſophers. | 


And even about theſe kind of Subjects, ſeve- 
ral things conſiderable may be diſcovered, tho? 
ourUnderſtandings cannot penetrate them; yet 
they are not ſo great, but that there Ii; Scope 
enough for human Knowledg to improve it ſelf; 
for ſome things that are hard to be under ſtood, 
or contrary to common Rules of Probability, 
may not belong to what we call privileged 
Things,as the Paradoxes about ſurd Quantities , 
duplicate and triplicate Proportion, and other 
things capable of Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
nor are ſuch of this kind which are ſtyled Fb1- 
loſopical Myſteries, as the Peripatetick Sub- 
ſtantial Forms, which are only Scholaſtick Cbi- 
meras. ' But though we ſhall not ſex down the 
CharaQteriſticks of Privileged Things; yet 
moſt of them are primary in their Kind, as 
God and thoſe things which immediately flow 
from him; or ſuch things as involve the No ion 
of Infinity; or ſuch, that in ſome main Qneſti- 
on, are incumbered with inſuperable Difficul- 
ties, which being the ſigns of Privileged things, 
their Number is much leſs than their Abſtruſe- 
VVV neſs. 


neſs. And further, as to theſe things, we 

| ought to regulate our Belief, by our Percepti- 

i onus, and not our Wiſhes, and muſt not think, 

\ that nothing is above our Capacities, becauſe 

we wiſh there were none; nor will it make us 

as knowing as Angels, becauſe we deſire it, nor 

can we be immortal becauſe we would not dye, 

Bat thoſe things which at firſt ſight appear too 

abſtruſe for our Nature, muſt needs be exempt 

from Rules imployed about common Things; 

and ſuch Rules, or Vulgar Notions cannot be 
extended to Subjects ſo profound. 

The Second The Second advice is, That we be not haſiy 

Acvice. to frame Negatives above privileged Things, or to 

reject Propoſttions, or Explications concerning them, 

at leaſt as if they were abſurd or impoſſible, What 

Caution ought to be uſed in affirming, or reje- 

ting Opinions, in Natural Things, before 

Men are well acquainted with the Hiſtor ical part 

that belongs to the ubject Men propoſe to make 

Judgment of, is eaſily obſerved ; and therefore 

we ought to be much more ſo in forming Ne- 

gative Propoſitions of Things above the teach 

of Human Reaſon; nor ought we rudely to 

reject the Opiuions of Learned Men, who dif- 

fer from us about ſuch things; ſince miſtakes 

about things ſo ſublime ought the eaſieſt to be 

pardened, becauſe not eaſily avcided; and ſince 

we may eaſily tall into as great miſtakes our 

ſelves, which ought to incline us to tollerate other 

Mens Opinions, our own being much ſhort of 

Science. Yet on the other fide, we ought to be 

wary how we are impoſed upon by preoflels F 

Aſſertions; yet there is a great deal of diffe- Þ 

rence, betwixt aficuting to a proofleſs affirma- 

| 5 dlon, 
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tion, aud framing Negative Concluſions about 


Opinions, which for ought we know may be 
true.So that we ought to ſuſpend-our Judgment, 
when no ſufficient Proof appears on the other 
fide 3 or our Aſſent ought to be ſo wary and 
unprejudiced to Opinions, though but weakly 
proved that the Mind may receive any better 
Argument to the contrary without Obſtinacy 
or Surprize. 

Yet it ſeems hard to avoid Conjectures, even 
about ſublime Subjects, though we can frame 
none but ſlight Ones; but this is not ſtrictly re- 
quired, but only that we conſider our ſelves 
ſubject to thoſe Errors, and be apt to lay down, 
and receive the contrary upon better Informa- 
tion; as ſuppoſing four Men were walking, and 
at a diſtance diſcovered, a moving Body of Hu- 
man Stature, though by Circumſtances we might 
conclude it to bea Man, yet what Qualities he 
had we could not diſcern, and conſequently, 
could not judg. And for that reaſon, if 1 


- ſhould ſay he was Young and Handſom, ſince 


you could not prove to the Contrary, it would 
be raſh to cenſure my Opinion. And though 
we are Naturally uneaſy under wavering Opi- 
nions, I ſhould be apt to reſemble the Man, to 
ſome Body I knew, yet ſhould allow my Con- 


jecture fallible, and ſhould expect that upon a 


nearer view, I might diſmiſs my firſt Idea, and 


receive a New One, though different from the 


former, and ſhould compare him in likeneſs to 

another Man, 

But though we diſſwade you againſt the frame- 

ing of Negative Propoſitions haſtily, yet we 

are not againſt them being form'd at all for ſome- 
VVV 2 times 
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times it is better to deny things, than to affirm, 
that they belong to a Subject above our Reaſon : 
Which obſervation may be of Uſe, either when 
the Negative is not grounded upon Axioms de- 
rived fromthe uſual Courſe of Nature, or du. 
bious Propoſitions, or the remote Principles of 
Knowledg, but upon Catholick and Metaphy- 
fical Axioms, or Truths derived from ſome 
clear, though inadequate Notion, of the Nature 
of the Thing treated of: Or when we have 
a Proof by Revelation, or the Attributes of the 
thing we treat of and contemplate ; for any 
thing may be denyed, inconſiſtent with that po- 
ſitive Attribute. Thus though we do not com- 
pretend whit God is; yet being informed by 
the Light of Nature and Revelation, that he is 
an infinitely Perfect and Intelligent Being, we 
may deny him to be a Corporeal Subſtance, Mor- 
tal or Corruptible. 

The Third advice is, That a Matter of Fact, or 
other Truth about Privileged Things, being proved 
by Arguments competent in their kind, we ought not to 
deny it, meerly becauſe we cannot explain,or perhaps 
Jo much as Conceive the Modus of it. 

But bèfore we proceed to Juſtify this advice, 
we ſha!) proceed to diſtinguiſh the Term Modus, 
frequeu:ly emplozed in feveral Diſcourſes. 
Sometimes we deny, that one thing can belong 
to another; as When we ſay, we know not how 
one Creature can reate another, how there can 
be a Line, neither ſtreight nor crooked, or a 
Finite Number acither even or odd; but com- 
monly when we fay, we underſtand not the Mo- 
qu of any thing, we mean, that we under- 
Rau not, how the Property or Attribute of a 
| Subject 
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Subject produces it's Effect; The firſt may be 
called a poſſible Modus, and the later an actu- 
al Alodus, in both which Acceptations we may 
find Inſtances to our pur poſe. +3 

And Firſt, we cannot conceive, how a ſhort 
Line or Fiaite Quantity can be divided, ad in fi- 
nitum or how infinite Parts ſhould make but a 


Finite Total; yet Geometry obliges us to admit 


it. Of the other Part of our Ignorance ot the 
Modus of Things, we have Inſtances enough, 
even in Natural and Corporeal Things, which 
appears from the Diſputes of Philoſophers, 
and the Confeſſions of & en both judicious and 
Moderate, being ignorant of the manne: ſeve.- 
ral Bodies bring to paſs, what they perform. 
And not to diſpute the Coheſion of the arts of 
Matter in the Miauteſt Principles and Primary 
Bodies; we are ignorant, how a Rational Soul 
can act upon a Human hody, and how the Un- 
derſtanding and the Will, can act upon one 
another; nor is the manner of the Memories 
retaining Ideas of Things, better Uaderſtood, 
it being inconceivable,how in the narrow com- 
aſs of a Human Brain, there ſhould be ſo many 
houſand diſtin& Cells or Impreſſions, to re- 
tain the Signatures of ſo many Languages and 
Characters, each conſiſting of ſo many Words, 
beſides the Ideas of ſo many Schemes, Faces, 
Models, Buildings, and other Obje às, & beſides 
the Ideas of ſo many Notions and Thoughts, as 
well as other Things; and how theſe ſhall retain 
ſuch laſtinglmpreſſions, and in ſo exact an Order, 
and that upon the leaſt hint, at the Command 
of the Will, ſo many Words,Circumſtances and 
Things ſhould be produced in a regular Order. 
W And 
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And beſides thoſe abſtruſe Things,of which Phi- 
loſophers bave confeſſed their Ignorance of the 


Modus, there would appear ſeveral others be- 


longing, to the things we ſhould give our ſelves 
the trouble to enquire into. And if we reflect 
on the Nature of Place and Local Motion, we 
might find difficulties enough in other Subjects, 
of which now we take no Notice of, eſpecially 
if we ſtudied their Natures; and our Acquieſ- 
cence in many things, proceeds rather from our 
want of Curioſity and Skill, than our greater 
Knowledg. Noi are we leſs ignorant of the 
Modus of the Exiſtence of Things Corporeal : 
And I doubt not but to Being above the reach 
of our Senſes, Natural Theology may aſcribe 
ſome things whoſe Modus is not to be conceived 
by our Underſtanding : as the Preſcience of 
Future Accidents. And ſeveral Tenents allow- 
ed by Chriſtians, Jews and Heathens, as parts 
of Natural Theology, ſeems as unintelligible as 
thoſe oppoſed in Revealed Theology. Nor can 
IT apprehend, how an Intellet, Will and Af- 
fections are diſtinQ'y inGod,as they are attribu- 
ted to him,more then how there can be aTrinity, 
not as made obſcure byDiſputants,but as theGoſ- 
pel expreſſes it. Nor can | better underſtand, 
how God who is an Immaterial Subſtance, pro- 
duces Motion in Matter, than how he Crea- 
red it; nor is it Satisfatory to ſay, that the Soul 
moves the Body, ſince | believe, it only guides 
other Agents, it acting not upon a Phyſical ac- 
count, but by the Appointment and Power of 
God, by which the Soul and Body were Uni- 
ted. And ſince we cannot conceive how .a 


' Rational Soul can move Matter, it my be a 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion how God Almighty can be conceived 
co do it. | 
On this occaſion we ſhall obſerve, that as it 
is looked upon as Jaceiveable, how God can 
ſee our Thoughts, ſo it 13 as much, how he can 
come to the Knowledg of our Actions; for as 
we cannot diſcover the Motions of Fodies by 
any thing, but our Secſes, eſpecially our ſight, 
and ſince thoſe Senſations require Organs 
duly conſtituted, 1 cannot apprehend, how we 
can explain, the Perception of Viſthle Objects, 
without an Organ, or a Corporeal Medium, 
the Deity not being united, as a Human Soul is, 
to any Portion of Matter, as It is allowed by 
us. And ſome of theſe may be refered to what 
we call a poſſible Aodus, being toro genere in- 
explicable; both how the Attribute exiſts in the 
_— and how the Cauſe produces it's Et- 
ects. | 
But by this we deny not God the Power of 
moviag Matter, nor of perceiving it's Motions ; 
for to prevent miſtakes in propoſiag this advice, 
we excepted thoſe things, where competent 
Proof in it's kind might be offered. 
But to proceed to theſe Proofs, Firſt, if we 
ſee an Effect which muſt needs flow from ſuch a 
Cauſe or Agent, we may conclude, there is ſuch 
a Cauſe, though we know not the manner of 
it's producing ſuch an Effect. Thus thongh a 
Man whois no Mathematician, cannot under- 
ſtand how an Aſtronomer can foretel Eclipſes, 
yet when the ſacceſs anſwers the Predictions, he 
will believe the Aſtronomer fore-knew what 
happened. And ſo Learned Men unacquainted 
with that Part of Navigation, which ſome Mo- 
| VVV 4 derus 
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call Lumen Euretica, or the Art of Steering to 
Horhours, would not well conceive how ea Ship, 
a Thonſfand Miles from any ſnoar, ſhould be 
directed juſt to a little Har hour, which neither 
the Pilot nor any other ever ſaw; and though 
we cannot directly conceive how there ſhould 
be ſach an Art; yet we know there is, ſince 
without it, Navigators could not find the Ports 
in theEaſt and Weſt Indies. ASecond fort of poſi. 
tive Proots conſiſts of conſequences regularly in- 


Truth; ſuch as Mathematical Propoſitions, and 
Corollaries; which though nakedly propoſed 
ſeein incredible - yet evidently follow from de- 
monſtrated Truths. Thus ſome cannot con- 
ceive,now there ſhould be a Million of Circles, 
whoſe Circumferences come nearer and nearer, 
to one another, and to a ſtreight Line aſligned, 
and yet none inter ſect each other, nor the ſame 
ſtreight Line except in the ſame Point; and 
yet this is deduced by Geometricians from Eu- 
_ elids Sixteenth Propoſition of his third Element. 
And thongh we cannot conceive how twoLines, 
little diſtant at their remoteſt Ends ſhould per- 
petually inclize towards each other without e- 
ver meeting; yet this is admitted in Linea Con- 
chides of Nichomedes.. To theſe an inſtance may 
he taken of the Diviſibility of a ſtreight Line, 
ad infinitum, deduced from the incommenſura- 
bleneſs of the ſide and Diagonal of a Square. 
Another [aſtance may be taken from Divine 
Preſcience, which follows from the Infinite Per- 
fections of God, though none can conceive how 
Continge cy can he fore-ſeen, To which we 
may add. Oivine Revelation, which is compe- 
tently atteſted. | | | But 
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But to proceed to the Fourth Advice, which The Fourth 
| is, That when we treat of Privileged Subjects, we Advice. 
are not bound always, to think every thing falſe,that 
ſeems to thwart, ſome received Dictate of Reaſon: 
Which will ealily appear from the Application 
of ſome things delivered above, by way of Co- 
rollary ; for as a great many dictates of Reaſon 
are Negative, ſo Negative Propoſitions are the 
reſults of the Repugnancy ſome things have to 
the poſitive Dictates of Reaſon, if ſuch contain 
but gradual and limited Truths, unduly ex- 
tended to privileged Subjects; ſo that though 
a thing be really true, it may ſeem falſe, if Jud- 
ged by thoſe limited Dictates of Reaſon. And 
in Philoſophy as well as Theology, many things 
are rejected, hecanſe unintelligible, Which 
Practice often miſleads us, when applyed to 
things above Reaſon, as ſome Modus of Things 
Corporcal do, And we think we have exactly 
eaumerated the ways of Inexiſtence of an Attri- 
bute in a Subject, or of the Effects of one Body 
upon another, when we have overlooked one 
or other, and perhaps the true one; though it 
may likewiſe happen, that the Modus is above 
our lateet, The School Philoſophers, a- 
mongſt the ways enumerated of Bodies working 
upon one another, miſtook the true ways by 
which Odours and Sounds are communicated ; 
and therefore had recourſe to unintelligible 
things called Species Intentionales. Whereas 
Modern Naturaliſts know,that Odours are com- 
municated by Efluvia from the Odorous Body 
affecting our Noſtrils ; and that Scunds depend 
on the Undulatiny Motion of the Air commu- 
nicated by the Impulſe of the agitated or _ 
de 
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ted Parts ot the Sonorous Body. But if we 
admit the Rational Soul to be an Immaterial 
Subſtance, we may find Inſtances enough within 
our ſelves; for as Men think it ſufficient to enu- 
merate the ways of determining the Motion of a 
Body, to fay, that it muſt be derermined either 
in a Line which the impellent put it in, or which 
it was determined to move ia by the Situation 
of the Body, to which the Motion was given, 
the Motion of the Animal Spirits, as well as 
ſome other iaternal Parts of the Body, may be 
determined by the Will, a way much different 
from the other. And how this Power of deter- 
mining the Motion.of a Body without a Power 
to give Motion, ſhould belong to an mmateri- 
al Creature,which hath no Corporeal Parts, to 
reſiſt and alter the Line of it's Motion, will ne- 
ver perhaps be conceived by iis, though God 
Almighty knows both how it exilts in the Soul, 
_ how the Soul exerts it ſelf and works on the 
ody. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that if we 
allow Opinions contradictory to the Rules of 
Reaſon, why ſhould we trouble our ſelves to 
examin what is agreeable or diſagreeable to 
Reaſon ; ſince diſcovering that an Opinion is 
contrary to it, will not aſſure us of it's falſity. 
But in anſwer to this, we are to conſider, what 
things we are diſcourſing of; nor do we diſal- 
low the rejecting of Opinions, contrary to thoſe 
Rules, which were conſiderately framed. But 
in Caſes which have no Rel tion to thoſe Rules, 


we are not to ſubmit to the judgment of them; 


and therefore to entertain an Opinion in- 
congruous to ſuch a Rule, is not to oppoſe a 
| | genuin 
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genuin Dictate of Reaſon, but to reQify one 
that is erroneous, the Rules being expreſſed in 
more general & indefinite Terms than they ought 
to be. And therefore that muſt be moſt Rati- 
onal, that is agreeable to Rules of Reaſon, fra- 
med on the fulleſt Information. 


And here it is to be obſerved, that the Ad- 9 cou 
vice or Rule propoſed is concerned in very few tions about 
Caſes, in which Inconveniences are obviated by /i, Rule. 


a double Caution. The firſt is, that the Opi- 


nion exempted from common Rules is not a pre- 


carious Tenet, but made out by proper Argu- 
ments. The ſecond is, that it is not to contra- 
dict right Reaſon, but bad Reaſon, limiting 
Rules, too haſtily concluded to be general, ei- 
ther not ſufficiently informing themſelves with 
particulars, or they preſumed things were not, 
becauſe they knew not theirExiſtence. 

But ſume may ſay, that the Dictates of Rea- 
ſon are the ſureſt Rules to frame Diſcourſes and 
Ratiocinations by, and are therefore unwilling 
to allow any Concluſion conformable to them; 
or to admit any thing ſo much privileged, as to 
be exempted from the Rules of Reaſon. But 
this Objection is rather grounded on ſome Am- 
biguity of Terms, than the Nature of things. 
For Reaſon is frequently taken for a ſet of No- 
tions and Propoſitions, acquieſced in by a Sect 
of Reaſoners, which have Names given them 
from a particular diſcipline; as aſtronomy, Chy- 
miſtry, Opticks, Cc. and with as much Pro- 
Priety, it is uſed to ſignify the Rational Facul- 
ty it ſelf, duly diſpoſed and informed. In the 
firſt of theſe Senſes, it is but reaſonable to allow, 
that ſome things ought not to be judged wo + 
. e 
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the ſame Kules as others, ſome of theſe Rules 
being framed on the ſlight Obſervation of fami- 
liar things, eithcr by the Vulgar, or ſuch as 
did rot ſufficiently conſider the Nature of 
things, and yet ſetled Rules, that other Men 
inadvertently received for Dictates of Reaſon ; 
whereas other Natures ought to have been con- 
ſidered as well as thoſe; for want of which the 
Rules have not been always proper and ſafe, 
when applyed to the Natures of things over- 
looked. Thus ſucceſſive Beings, as Time and 


Motion, are to be judged of by other Rules 


than Subſtances, whether Material or Corpo- 
real. Thus Modern Meta phyſtians have diſ- 
courſed of Modus's; Privations, Relations, and 
Extrinſical Denominations, in a different man- 
ner from that belonging to Bodies and Spirits; 
though theſe Subjects are confounded by the 
unskilful, without applying indifferently to the 
ſame Rules, or as they ſtyle them, Dittates of 


Reaſon, 


But not to mention what may be ſaid of theſe 
unregarded or undiſtinguiſhed Natures, there 
are other more general and familiar Entities, 
wherein Inſtances more applicable to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe may be found; for though other 


actual Beings are compounded of Eſſence and 


Exiſtence, yet the ſimplicity of the Divine Na- 
ture excludes ſuch a Compoſition, in a Being 
infinitely perfect, thoſe two being inſeparable, 
actual Exiſtence belonging to a Being infinitely 
perfect. Philoſophers generally believe Place, 
to be the contiguous concave Surface of an Am- 
bient Body, like a Veſſel every way containing 
the Body that poſſeſſes it, with this „ 
1 that 
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that a Veſſel is a moveable Place, but Place is 
conſidered as immoveable. Now if we ſuppoſe 
the Plenitude of the World, all Plants, Ani- 
mals, &c. are in ſuch an Immoveable Place, ſq 
that what is no Place, is not at all; yet it ap- 
pears not, whether the Firmament be a Place, 
lincs the ſame Philoſophers affirm the World 
to be finite; and therefore there can be no Am- 
bient Body without it to confine it. And if 
the Uttermoſt Heaven ſhould by the Power of 
God, be impelled this way in a ſtreight Line, 
there would be a Motion, without change of 
Place, the uttermoſt Heaven being in none be- 
fore, and by it's progreſſion does not come to be 
contained by a new Ambient Body. And ac- 
cordingly thoſe Modern Ariſtotelians, that ap- 
prove Carteſins's Definition of Local Motion, 
muſt believe, that the World may move with- 
out changing his Place, ſince it paſſes not from 
the Neighbourhood of ſome Bodies to others, 


ſince as it compriſes all Bodies, and is yet 


bounded, it can neither leave behind nor ap- 


Proach any. And thovgh the Carteſians belie- 


ving the World tobe indefinite, are partly free 
from the force of this Argument, yet they muſt 
allow, that every Body is capable of Local Mo- 
tion upon their own Hypotheſis: Yet the U- 


niverſe is not; and every Body contained in it, 


bath a determinate Figure, yet the World be- 
ing indefinite hath not. And though the A- 


riſtotelians allow the Diviſion of Entities into 


Subſtance and Accident, and accomodated their 
Rules to one or both : Gaſſendus hath in- 
troduced a third ſort of things, being neither 
Subſtance nor Accident, which are privileged 
> things 
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things from their Rules, calculated for other 
Natures; this they call Space or Place; which 
the Gaſſendiſts will not allow to be a Subſtance, 
being neither Body nor Spirit, but ſomething 
that hath a Capacity to contaia Bodies, and 
would remain or ſubſiſt, though all Subſtances 
were annihilated, ' Nor can it bean Accident, 
ſince that requires a .Subſtance, according to 
to the Axiom, Accidentis eſſe, eſt ineſſe, where- 
as if the World were annihilated, that Space 
remaining would be capable of admiting a new 


World of the ſame Extent, if God pleaſed to 


create it; whence Gaſſendus ſaid, that in reſpect 
of Place, Bodies are rather Accidents, than the 
contrary. But if we examina the ſeveral Syſtems 
of Philoſophers, we ſhall find, that there is 
ſome thing ia each of theſe Syſteme, to which 
one of theſe Rules may ſafely be applyed. And 
indeed the Mind is fo much more deſirous to 
know, than to examin, whether ſhe does or 
not, that ſhe is apt to conclude thoſe things ſhe 
hath not duly conſidered, of the ſame Nature 
with thoſe ſhe judges of the ſame kind. And 
thus by gaining the Knowledg of things by way 
of Inference, the Mind gratifys both it's vanity 
and careleſneſs, taking ſuch Concluſions as 
Marks of the Excellency of it's Reaſon, which 
it does not exerciſe about them. 

But here perhaps it may be asked, if Reaſon 
is not the Director of our Diſcourſe, how muſt 
we judge of thoſe Rules, and diſcover their Fal- 
ſity, if they are ſo ; and how ſhall we diſtinguiſh 
betwixt Truth and Falſity, where thoſe Rules 
are laid aſide, To this we fhall briefly anſwer, 
that ſince the Criteria of Truth cannot extend 

ad 
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ad Iofinitum, and we can only examin it by our 
Faculties, the clear perception of our Under- 
ſtanding is the beſt Aſſurance we can have in a 
Natural way, of Eſtimating the Truth of things 


of what kind ſo ever; for it is not by Indaction, 


but Evidence, we know-ex vero nil niſi verum 


ſequitur. Whence the Rational Faculty is pri- 


mary to the Rules of Reaſoning, by which we 
judge of thoſe Axioms, which are the princi- 
ples of Reaſoning by Inference; for as the Un- 
derſtanding is the Eye of the Mind, ſo there is 
this Analogy betwixt them, that as the Eye may 
diſcern ſome things Organically, as when it 
judges of a Line to be itreight by the applicati- 
on of aRuler,or to be perpendicular by aplumb- 
Line; or a Circle to be round by the help of a 
pair of Compaſſes; but the Eye judges of ſome 
things intuitively without the help of Inſtru- 
ments, as in judging of Colours, or the ſimili- 
tude or diſſimilitude of Pictures; ſo there are 
ſome things the Mind judges of in an Organical 
way, by Rules and Hypotheſes, as part of the 
Theorems and Concluſions in Philoſophy and 
Divinity; but others it knows more immedi- 
ately by Perception, by which we know prime 
Notions and Effata, or Metaphyſical Axioms, 
as that Contradictory Propoſitions cannot both be 
true: From Truth nothing but Truth can legitimate- 


ly be deduced ;, that two things that are equal each 


of them to a third thing, are equal to one another; 
and that a whole Number is either equal or odd. 
And upon the {ame Evidence of Perception, we 
receive primitive Je and Perceptions, as of 
Extended Subſtance, Diviſibility, or Local Mo- 
tion, a itreight Line, &c. And by this _ 
na 
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nal Light of Nature, we not only apply the 
Inſtruments of Knowledg, but alſo frame and 
examin them, This Light enables the Unler- 
ſtanding to look about, and to conſider ſepa- 
rately and conjunct, the Nature of all things, 
without the Rules and Dictates of any particu- 
lar Science; eſpecially by the aſſiſtance of ge- 
neral Axioms, and perpetual Catholick Truths, 
being of a higker Nature than the Rules of any 
particular Science. And by the help of this, 
the Underſtanding may perceive the Truth or 
Falſity of ſuch Rules, as cannot be diſcovered 
by thoſe that only conſult the Rules of their 
own particular Science, which they receive as 
certain. Thus Philoſophers found they could 
frame a clearer Notion of things, without con- 
ſidering, whether they were in Being or not, or 
whea they ſuppoſed them not in Being ; as we 
have a clear Conception of a Roſe in Winter, 


or of Myriagon, though there may be no ſuch 


real figure in the World. And yet when we 
conſider, that actual Exiſtence belongs to God, 


as a moſt perfect Being, by the ſame Light, 


that we could diſtinguiſh Eſſence and Exiſtence 
to be two different things in all other Beings, 
we could diſcern them inſeparable in God. And 
conſequently, that the Rule above mentioned, 
though the moſt General, is not Univerſal ; but 
mult be limited by Reaſon. And further, Phi- 
loſophers conſidering, that both all ſorts of Bo- 
dies, and the immaterial Souls of Men, are 
endowed with Qualities which are Accidents, 
include in the Notion of Subſtance, that it is 
the Subject of Accidents, or Subſtare Accidenti- 
bus, and accordipgly Subſtantia is derived a Sub- 
| ſtando, 
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Infinitely Perfect Exiſtent Being, and conſide- 
ring, that to be the Subject of Accidents, is in- 
congruous with the higheſt Perfection, concludes 
that ia God there can be no Accidents. And 
this Concluſion is a part both of Chriſtian and 
Natural Theology, maintained by Metaphy ſical 
and meer Rational Grounds. To be brief, the 
Native Light of the Mind may enable us, both 


ſtando. But the Intelle& having a Notion of an 


to judg of thoſe Dictates that are taken for 


Rules of Reaſon, and to form others for pri- 
vileged things, as far as they are ſo. | 
But to proceed to the Fifth Advice, Thar 
where Privileged Things are concerned, we are not 
always bound to rejett every thing as falſe, that we 
know not how to reconcile with ſomething that is 
true. The Truth of this will in a great meaſure 
appear, from what hath been already ſaid. Ir 
will not be unreaſonable ro ſuppoſe, that there 
may be ſtreight Lines, a Thouſand times longer 
than others; and that a longer Line will afford 
more Parts than a ſnort one; for a Line equal 
to the ſhorter being taken out of the longer, 
there will remain of the later, a Line many 
times longer than the ſhorter ; and further, it 
is generally believed, that no Number can exceed 
Infinite, ſince if a leſſer were capable of Ac- 
ceſſion, without that, it could not be Infinite. 
Which Propoſitions will not be eaſil/ reconciled 
with the Geometrical Demouſtrations of End- 
leſs Diviſibility of all ſtreight Lines, they teach- 
ing that the ſhorteſt as well as the longeſt con- 


tain Infinite Parts. | 


. But 


The F'fth 
Advice. 
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Oe But here it may be asked, whether two Truths 
coutradi- 


cori es may 
be both 
True. 


4A Difficul - 
by prope}, ea 


red, 


can be contradictory to one another: which 
though it is impoſſible ; yet a gradual and limi- 
ted Truth may in ſome Caſes, be irreconcilea- 
ble by us to Univerſal Truth; ſince Propoſiti- 
ons which we call True, may be diſtinguiſhed 
into Univerſal Metaphyſical Axioms, and Axi- 
oms that are Emergent or Collected, which are 
ſuch as are deduced from ſeveral Particulars 
compared, which agree in ſome things common 
to them all; and though ſome are ſo General, 
that they admit of no Exceptions; yet they may 
not be unlimitedly True, as ex nihilo nihil fit, 
ſince God being a Power Infinitely perfect, may 
excrciſe the Fower of Creating. And in ſuch 
Caſes about privileged Things, to reconcile a 
Truth with a Propoſition, which is generally 
eſteemed True, will not preſently oblige us to 
reject either, as falſe; but to give one a limitation 
without deſtroying either, and to reſtrain it to 
ſuch things as it was firſt grounded on, and 
which it firſt onght to have been limited to. 
And if we allow Miracles to be true, Phyſical 
Propoſitions muſt only be limited, or what 
we cal] Collected Truths, deduced from the ſet- 
tled Phenomena of Nature, Subject to this Ex- 
ception. That they are true, where the irreſiſti- 
ble Power of God, or ſome other Supernatural A- 
gent is not interpoſed to alter the Courſe of Na- 
ture. 

If it be asked, whether there are no incon- 
ſiſtent Propoſitions, called Truths, where one 


ana anſwe- of them is but a gradual or emergent Truth; 


We anſwer, that it's one thing to enquire, he- 
tler there are ſuch, where one is but a limited 
Truth, 
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Truth; and another, whether Abſolutely and 
Univerſally, it may appear to be no more to 
the Intellect; for ſince we Judg things repug- 
nant, becauſe our Ideas ſeem inconſiſtent, if ei- 


ther of theſe Notions be framed amiſs, or eſti- 


mated by a wrong Rule, we may thiak ſuch 
Propoſitions contradictory, that are not; as 
thoſe that employ their Imaginations about pro- 
per Objects of the Intellect, are apt to pronounce 
things unconceivable, becauſe they cannot j- 
magin them to be; as if Fancy and che latelle& 
were of the ſame Extent. Thus ſome have de- 
nyed all immaterial Subſtances and imputed the 
Deity toa Corporeal Nature, rather than to 
allow an incomprehenſible Being; yet they al- 
low their Imagination at the ſame to he a Cor- 
poreal Faculty. But beſides the Miſtaking of 
Things to be repugnant, by the Miſmanagement 
or undue Application of our Faculties; ano- 
ther may proceed from the ſhortneſs of our 
Underſtanding, being not ſo able to judg of 
Privileged Things, as of other Subjects, which 
makes us incapable of diſcovering that irrecon- 
cileableneſs, which more penetrating Faculties 
diſcern. As when we look towards the Sea, the 
Sky and the Water ſeem to ineet at the Senſible 
Horizon; though as far diſtant as Heaven and 
Earth. And if the dry fine Powder of Oripa- 
ment, and Indico, be skilfully mixed, they will 
produce a green, the Eye taking Notice on- 
ly of an Uniform Mixture , neither blew nor 
yellow ; but with a Microſcope you will plainly 
ſee blew and yellow grains mixed together, 
Which ſhews the Weakaeſs of our Viſive Fa- 
culty, and that things may appear different as 
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they are viewed by a leſs or more diſcerning 
fight. Thus yellow Diamonds are looked __ 
by Jewellers to be but Counterfeit, or at the beſt 
but Topazes, though a skilful Lapidary, by 
true Signs will diſcover them to be true Dia- 
monds; ſo that a skilful Judg may find an A- 
greement betwixt thoſe things, which others 


take to be of different Natures. 


And further, it hath ſeveral times been ob- 
ſerved, that ſome things have been thought ir- 
reconcilcable, when repreſented to the Under- 
ſtanding ia the form of Propoſitions, and alſo 
when one of them is but a Notion or a Current 
Defiuition, ſeveral of theſe Notions containing 
or being equal to a Prapolition. As when a 
Circle is defined to be a figure contained in a 
Line, Whoſe Parts are equally diſtant from the 
Centre; the Definition contains the Eſſential 
Property of a Circle, and is therefore diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that Conick Section called an Ellipſis, 
though that be a Figure terminated by a curve 
Line. And ifa Mau have not adequate Notions 
ot what he Judges of, he may eaſily think thoſe 
things inconliſteut, that are not ſo; tor if one 
indiffe reatly skilled inMathematicks,ſhould hear 
one Man fſay,a particular figure was an Elliplis, 
and another atiirmit to be a Circle, he would 
think what they aſſerted inconſiſtent, knowing 
an Ellipſis to be a Conick Section, much diffe- 
rent in Properties from a Circle; yet Dr. Wallis 

tells us, that the Vulgar Notions of Conick 

Sections are inadequate to the figures produced 

by them. For when aCone is divided by an incli- 

ning plain, the Figures reſulting agree with 

the con.mon Notion of an Ellipſis, the Dia- 

meters 
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meters being unequal in Length: yet ir the 
Plane cut the Cone parallel to the Bafis, that 
Conick Section will be a true Circle, having all 
it's Diameters equal. And not only Logicians, 
but Pailoſophers, miſtake in Judging of the i; - 
reconcileableneſs of things often, for want of 
being acquainted with the Nature of the Things 
under conſideration, which to another may ap- 
pear conſiſtent ; and though one thing be well 


known, if the other be not, ſo that he knows 


not how to reconcile them, no wonder if he be at 
aloſs to know how to admit or reject it. Thus if a 
Novice inArithmetic finds according to hisRules 
no meanProportionai Number bet wixt 4 aud 32 
he will ſcarce be able to reconcile that rropoli- 
tion with the other, that there are two mean 
Proportionals,betwixt the ſame Numbers;wherce 
as thoſe that are acquainted with Geometrical 
Proportions will eaſily diſcern, that the Num- 
bers 8 and 16 are mean Proportional. 

But to offer Inſtances of @ leſs ab{trated 
Nature; if a Philoſopher or a Mathematiciau, 
unacquainted with the late Diſcoveries made 
by Teleſcopes, ſhonld hear one ſay, that the 
Moon is moſt enlightened when at the Full;&ano- 
ther that ſhe is moſt enlightened Wen New, he 
would readily conclude the later not crue, the 
Moon receiving her Light immediately from the 
Sun; yet he would not conciude fo, it he knew 


the Earth enlightens the Moon as well as the 


Moon the Earth; for at the Full, ihe only re- 
ceives thoſe Beams, which pals direaly from 
the Sun; whereas at the Change ſhe both receives 
thoſe from the Sun upon that ſide towards him, 
and alſo the Beams of the Sun reflected from 
the Eirth to that Part of the Moon neareſt us. 

ö To 
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Jo which I: ſtance, l ſhall-add,that the Antients 
obſer ving a bright Star preceded the riſing Sun, 
and alſo that after Sun- ſet another appeared that 
was none of the fixed ones; they concluded,that 
the Sun was attended by two bright Stars; but 
Pythagoras ſoon informed them otherwiſe. Now 
it one that only obſerved Venus in a Morning, 
ſhould aſſert, that beſides the ſix Planets, there 
was a ſeventh that preceded the Sun; and ano- 
ther on the contrary, that Heſperus was the ſe- 
venth, an indifferent Perſon would think their 
Opinions irreconcileable to one another , or 
the Truth, which would make eight viſible 
Planets: yet Pythagoras ſhewed,that Venus pro- 
duced both the Phenomena, determined by it's 
Motion gear the Horizon at thoſe times; which 
ought to make us cautious how we reject Opi- 
nions as irreconcileable before well Examined, 

From whence it appears, that when two Pro- 
poſitions are laid down, one of which is evin- 
ced by Experience, or Reaſon, and the other 
is Mathematically demonſtrated, or atteſted by 
Revelation, we ought to reject neither, becauſe 
we cannot reconcile them; but we ſhould ra- 
ther conclude, that the collected Truth, was 
but gradual and limited; or that for want of 
underſtanding Privileged Truths better, we 
cannot ſee the agreement, which a higher In- 
tellett may diſcern ; and this is what all Pra- 
ctiſe in the Caſe of Divine Preſcience of Man's 
8 

But perhaps it may be objected, that if we 
allow this, it will make us apt to be impoſed 
upon by bold dictating Men. but this Objecti- 
ou is taken away, if it be limited to thoſe Sub- 
jects it ought to be; for if neither of the Sub- 
= - 
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jects be privileged, they ought to beexamined 
by the Digates of Reaſon. And if one of them 
be about a Privileged thing, it ought to be pro- 
ved by Arguments ſufficient in it's kind; as in 
the Caſe of God's Preſcieace of Man's free Will, 
though Men cannot reconcile them, yet they 
have thought fit to believe both Free Will 
and Preſcience; the former, as finding it in 
themſelves ;and the later, as a Perfection which 
may reaſonably be allowed in a Being lnfiaitely 
Perfect; ard partly, becauſe ſome Actions and 
Events, which flowed trom Man's Free Will, 
were foretold by the Prophets. But in other 
Caſes, our Reaſon, and the Repugnancy of Pro- 
poſitions to known and manifeit Truths, or 
their Agreement, ought to be the Criterion to 
diſtinguiſh Truth and Falſehood ; for as Human 
Souls owe their Origin to God, as a Supreme 
Being and a free Agent, as he hath givea Cor- 
poreal Beings Qualities of different Degrees of 
Nobleneſs; ſo he might give latelligent Beings 
various Decrees of Capacities, as well as limit 
their Natures. And though it will not follow, that 
becauſe the Eye can diſcern ſmall Objects, and the 
Imagination conceive leſs, that we ſhall ever 
reach ſo ſmall a one as an Atom; ſo becauſe 
we may form Conceptions of Immaterial Be- 
ings, we ought not to conclude, that we ſhall 
be able to underſtand the Nature of God. A 
Boy may count one, twoand three, though he 
underſtands not Arithmetick or Algebra; and 


ſo it is eaſy to underſtand ſome Truths, but to 


underſtand the Harmony of all is more difficult. 
do that God and Man ſeem to enjoy Truth, as 
differently as they do Time; for as we have 

TR XNRXX4 Time 
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Time but by Parcels, and never come at moſt 
of it, ſo we diſcein ſome Truths, but are Ig- 
norant of a great many more. Whereas God 
not only enjoys Eternity, but as Omniſcient 
knows all things at once, with their Harmony 
and Connection. | 

But to proceed to the fixth and laſt Advice, 
That in privileged things, we ought not always to 
condemn that Opinion which is liable to ill Conſe- 
quences, and incumbered with great inconveniences, 
provided the poſitive Proofs of it be ſufficient in their 
kind, That this may the more readily be ad- 
mitted, we ſhall ſuggeſt three things; Firſt, 
That poſitive Proofs according to the Nature 
of the things, are ſufficient to gain our Aſſent 
to a Propolition - ſo that it is not neceſſary,the 
Intellect ſhould alw ays take Notice of the Con- 
ſequences that may be deduced from it, or the 
Difficulties that attend it. This is evident in 
the aſſents given to the Truth of Geometrical 
Demonſtrations ; yet Euclid in all his Elements 
of Geometry, thinks Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tion ſufficient, and his Propoſitions are received 
upon the Demonſtrations annexed to thera, 
without minding the Sceptick Sextus Emperi- 
cus, and others againſt the Aſſertors of lured 
Knowledg. The ſecond Conſideration is, that 
there are ſome things which our limited Know- 
ledg cannot, or does not,comprehend ; yet Men 
continue to dogmatize and frame Rules about 
ſach things, as if they underſtood them well; 
ſo that if they were miſtaken, thoſe that judge 
by their Rules, muſt ſuppoſe the Propoſitions 
oppoſite to their Errors, liable to inſuperable 
Difficulties and Objections ; rom which two, 
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a Third muſt follow, which is, that as it is not 
ſtrange, that privileged things, which are ab- 
ſtruſe and ſublime, and above the Rules by 
which we judge of other things, ſhould be Sub- 
ject to Objections, by thoſe that judge of them 
by the ſame Rules they do of other things; So 
we ought to be ſatisfyed with the Evidence of 
ſuch things, as there is poſitive Reaſon, wor- 
thy to be accepted. 

But the Queſtion may be asked, whether that 
is worthy acceptance, which is liable to Obje- 
Gions and Inconveniences ? does not Euclid em- 
ploy the way of Reaſoning, which the Latin 
Interpreters call Deductio ad abſurdum? To which 
it may be anſwered, that belides the more ſa- 
ti, factory way of Probation, he hath often made 
uſe of the '8myoy) juſt mentioned; yet he never 
alters his Method; and confining himſelf to 
Arguments drawn from Quantity, he offers no- 
thing abſurd, but what is contrary to demon- 
ſtrated Truths, or ſome clear Definitions, Axi- 
oms, or Foſtulata, which he ſuppoſes already 
granted, But though he thus argues, that none 
can contradict him, without contradicting them- 

ſelves, yet he took no Paias to clear himſelf of 
ſome difficulties, which he muſt know would 
attend his Theorems, and demonſtrates the in- 
commenſurableneſs of the ſide and Diagonal of 
a Square, without minding the Difficulties that 
attend the Diviſibility of a Line ad infinitum. 

But though ſuch ObjeQions as have been 
made, might hold in ordinary Caſes, yet pecu- 


liar ones deſerve a particular Conſideration. In- 


_ deed contradictory Opinions are, and Way be, 
maintain'd about ſome privileged things. And 
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as both cannot, one muſt he true, as Quantity 
mult either be Dlviſible ad Infinitum or not; and 
on both ſides there may be Objections ſcarce to 
be anſwered. And ſince one of them muſt be true, 
an Opinion muſt not needs be falſe, becauſe at- 
tended with Difficulties, or liable to Objections. 
And therefore, if the Proof on one ſide be clear 
and poſitive, though Difficulties may be offered, 
the Truth is not to be rejected; ſince thoſe Ob- 
jections way ariſe from prepoſſeſſed Notions; or 
the Rules were not framed ſuitable to the Points 
diſputed; for from Truth nothing but Truth can 
be Legitimately inferred: So that the Proofs 
and Objections onght to be conſidered on both 
ſides, with regard to the moſt poſitive Argu- 
ments; for we may have a clear Proof ofa thing 
exiſting, without knowing the manner of it; 
our Illative extending further than our Intuitive 
Knowledg. Yet we may Reaſon about things we 
do not underſtand, in anſwering Objections, that 
may be thought unanſwerable, becauſe they are 
not anſwered ; for ſometimes by ſtating a Caſe 
like an Argument, we may ſhew the weaknels 
of the Adverſary's Argument. 

To what we have ſaid, we ſhall add one Ob- 
ſervation, in reſpe& of the Nature of the things 
we arediſcourſing of, which is, that we cannoy 
hope to anſwer all Difficulties and Objections a- 
bout privileged things, their Solution requiring 


a perfect comprehenſion of what is Infinite, as a 


Man cannot account for the Phaſes of the Moon, 
Eclipſes, Length of Days, Cc. without under- 
ſtanding Coſmography. So that about privile- 
ged things, poſitive Proofs and Arguments ought 
to go a great way; and ſince in Diſputes,we may 
puzzle and perplex our limited — _ 
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Containing Love and Religion, Demonſtra- 
ted in the Martyrdom of Theodora and 


Didymus. 
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with their BarbarousUſage ; the Noiſe of ſo lllu- 
ſtrious a Lady ſounding in a Multitude of Ears, 
eſpecially one ſo much concerned as Diaymus; 


The Wounds o Lovers affording ſecret paſſa- 


ges for their Misfortunes, relating to that Paſſion: 
The unhappy Privilege of Wounded Men, 
informing them of the Approach of ill Weather 
by the Senſe of Pain, which ſound Bodies are 
free from. 

Didymus then too well aſſured of his fair Mi- 
ſtreſſes Diſtreſs, was too generous a Lover, not to 
hazard his “Life for his Miſtreſſes Liberty; and was 
only concerned how to make ſo difficult an At- 
tempt proſpercus. To accompliſh his End he 
conſulted one of the Guards belonging to the 
Infamous Houſe of Theedora's Confinement; 
who being a Fellow. Souldier in the Roman Ar. 
mies, he hoped for the ſake of Vertue or Didy- 
mus, would be influenced to promote his Deſign. 
Wheretore withan obliging freedom, he addi eſſed 
himſelf to his Commander, Generous Septimius, 
I eſteem it as the greateſt Advantage obtaiued 
by my hazard in the Roman Camps, that your 
Acquaiatance made me happy there, and witneſs 
of your Bravery ; which not only then raiſed 
an Emulation, but now gives me the Liberty 
to make a requeſt, which none but a Perſon of 


your Gallantrytought to be entruſted with, or 


would grant. Geaerous Didymus, replyed the 
Roman, | tound ſo great a Satisfaction in your 
acquaintance, in pur ſuit of our Propitious Ea- 
gles, & your Examples ſuch ſtrong Incitements 


to Glory, that i prefered the Honour of being 
your Fellow-Soldier, more than that of a Gene- 


ral. And my Ability to ſerve you, will abun- 
_ dantly 


r 
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4 dantly reward all the hazards I was expoſed to. 


Tell me then in what Reſpect I may ſerve you; 
N & as | am bold to think, that ſo vertuous a Friend 
as Didymus, will requeſt nothing but what was 
x juſt; ſo he may depend upon any Service that is 
J but dangerous. 

- Our Lover encouraged by this Declaration; 
8 with grateful acknowledgment thus proceeded; 


if you ever had the Happineſs of Theodora's Ace 
quaintance, or a ſight of her, you would think 
any Character I can give her injurious. But if 
you have not, the time will only permit me ta 
| aſſure you, that her Perſon hath given me thoſe 
Sentiments of her Exceliences, which I thought 
none of her Sex capable of; and even in Per- 
ſons indiſpoſed to ſuch Impreſſions, ſhe hath 
excited ſuch wonder and flames, as other Men 
could not eaſily be affected with, or perhaps, 
Womens Merits excite. 
This admirable Perſon, exerciſing invincible 
Conſtancy to her Religion, as well as other Ver- 
tues; and refuſing to Sacrifice to Venus, Flora, 
or other Deides, whom her Pertections might 
exempt adoring, though her Religion did nor, 
is by your Savage Preſident expoſed to publick 
Luſt. And thoſe Gallant Romans, whom you 
have gloriouſly led, ſuccesful in Battles, to con- 
quer Kingdoms, and to enlarge both the Fame 
and Limits of the Empire, now captivate Inno- 
cent Vertue, and detend their brutiſh Raviſh- 
ers. By this you may gueſs my Requeſt is ear- 
neſt, that you would treat with thoſe you have 
moſt Intereſt in, that they may aſliſt in theReſcue 
of her,out of ſo Infamous a Priſon, and accept 
2 greater Reward for a Handſom, than o'r 
cou 
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could have from the Preſident, for a barbarous 
Action. All poſſible Care ſhall be taken to keep 
you from being endangered by her deliverance; 
nor can I expreſs how much the Obligation will 
heighten my Gratitude in ſome Proportion to 
your Favours. I know you love Gallant Acti- 
ons for their oven ſakes, and rather covet Debts 
of Gratitude than to be paid them ; but give 
me leave to tell you, that the more ſpeedy your 
Aſſiſtance is, the more obliging and moſt like- 
ly to prove effectual; and let me further aſſure 
you, that what you do for Theodora, her 
Beauty and accompliſhed Vertue claim an un- 
doubted Right to. 

Says Septimins, with the ſame Freedom you 
own your Religion, 1 declare mine to be that 
of my Country, and my Anceſtors ; worſhip- 
ing thoſe Gods, who have Crowned the Romans 
with Conqueſt and Univerſal Monarchy. But 
though | approve the Religion, I approve not 
the Preſidents Methods to 3 it, ſuch Cru- 
elty making the World ſuſpect, that Force is 
our beſt Argument. I had rather ſee the Temple 
with a few ſincere Votaries, than crouded with 
Diſſemblers, forced in by Inglorious Perſecu- 
tions. And though Terrors and Torments may 
affe& the weaker ſort of Chriſtians, yet the re- 
ſolute deſpiſe them ; and their Perſecutions ra- 
ther ſtagger our own, than make thoſe unhappy 
Perſons Converts; Chriſtian Arguments having 
a weaker Effect in Religion's Cauſe, than 
Perſecutions againſt it. But the Deteſtable and 
Infamous Practice of our Preſident, makes him 
forfeit both the Reſpect, Pitty, and common 
Humanity owing to Women; nor can he thiak 


the 
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the Goddeſſes will be pleaſed with his disfiguring 
their Images here below, with odious Blemiſhes; 
| nor can gentle Deities like ſuch barbarous 
Worſhippers, who ſacrifices the Lives of Men, 
and the Vertue and Honour of Women; for 
thoſe that approve ſuch Sacriſices, are unwor- 
thy of any. Believe me, Didymus, it was againſt 
my Conſent, my Souldiers were ſo meanly em- 
loyed, by this Inſolent Judg ; had I been there, 
[ ſhould have dared to correct his Inſolence. 
But without Paſſionate Expoſtulations, let us 
apply our ſelves to the ſpeedy reſcue of Theodo- 
ra, For though I eſteemed Fame a Flattexer, 
yet your undeniable Teſtimony, as being your 
- Miſtreſs, makes your reports of Theodora as 
unqueſtionable as the Delphick Oracles. I ſhall 
therefore prepare for the Reſcue of a diſtreſſed 
Beauty, and the ſervice of a generous Friend ; & 
how much ſoever the Preſident or the Emperor 
may be provoked, you have truſted a Roman, 
who had rather be an Object than a Miniſter of 
Cruelty, and acceſſory in the Miſemployment 
of abſolute Power. 

Septimius having ended thus, to prevent what 
Didymus was going to return, taking the Gal- 
lant Youth by the Hand, led him towards ſome 
of the Souldiers he moſt confided in, entertai- 
ning him by the way with the moſt likely ex- 
pedients to promote his deſign. Having there- 
fore ſent for two of his Souldiers,near the place 
where Theodora was brought, he Pathetically 
told them, how much Didymus was his Friend, 
and how Meritorious, repreſeating the Diſgrace 
of their Infamous Employment; and aſſured them 
of Rewards from Didymus, ſuitable to his Ge- 


neroſity 


— — 
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Didimus 
proveſing 
Theodo- 
ras g eſcape 
ſhe de ſires 
him es kill 
her. 


neroſity and Liberality. Then withdrawing, 
he gave Didymus an Account of his Proceedings, 
and left him to compleat it, whoſe Native Li- 
berality ſet not the leaſt price on his Miſtreſſe's 
Liberty, but with the Paſſion of a Lover offered 
more than Septimius hid promiſed ; nor would 
he have ſpared his Life to purchaſe Theodora's 
Deliverance. 

The Souldiers moved with the Affront from 
the Preſident, their Love to their Commander, 
and D:dymus's profuſed Bounty, made them pre- 
ſently furniſh him with a Souldier's Habit, 

revailing with their Comrades, that he might 
Rave the firſt admittance into theChamber; influ- 
encing on them partly with a ſhare of their re. 
ward, and by repreſenting him as a Perſon,who 
having been paſlionately in Love with, and 
ſcornfully uſed by her , was reſolved at any 
rate to ſatisfy his Appetite and Revenge. And 
thus before the time was expired, which was al- 
lowed the diſconſolate Virgin to comply with 
the judg, her Lover gained admittance into her 
Chamber, who cloſing the Vizard of his Hel- 
met, and thus not kgown by his Miſtreſs, he 
had the Reception formerly mentioned. 

Though our diſguiſed Lover, found his de- 
ſolate Miſtreſs, altered with ſorrow and fears, 
which in ſome meaſure clouded her Beauty, yet 
her Looks were ſo Charming and Majeſtick, as 
to create a great deal of reſpect as well as pity. 
W herefore with ſuicable geſtures, without too 
near an approach, he told her, Madam, Let not 

the Habit I appear in, add to your other Trou— 
bles, the apprehenſion of 4 Rape, though ] ap- 
pear like a Raviſhec: The Parivy of Tycodora - 

0 
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ſo great an Ornament to her ſelf as well as the 
Chriſtian Religion, that Heaven will not permit 
her to be robbed of the one, nor Antioch of the 
other. And therefore the Providence you have 
generouſly truſted in, hath ſent me to your 
Deliverance, which will be eaſily accompliſhed, 
if you pleaſe to diſguiſe your ſelf in this Mili- 
tary Habit. Be net ſolicitous of me who am 
under the ſame Providence, who will juſtify 
our relyance by your Eſcape. Nor do I doubt 
my retreat no more than my entrance; howe- 
ver it will be a ſatisfaction to pay my Duty 
where it was my deſire, and it will he a ſatis- 


faction to leave the World, by preſerving the 


moſt accomplifhed Perſon in it. And that you 
may the more readily accept this Offer, know 
that it is made by the now unfortunate Diaymus, 
who thinks your acceptance more a Favcur, 
than a Service,which carrys an Obligation along 
with it's Recompence. 

The Name of Didymus and his Diſcourſe, 
diſſipated the Ladies Fears; knowing his Cou- 
rage, Vertue and Love too well, to have 
grounds for them ; and that any thing that 
was bold and hazardous might de expected from 
him ; ſo that his attempt was both obliging and 
ſurprizing. Wherefore having compoſed her 
Thoughts, ſhe told him with Looks verene e- 
nough to let him know ſhe truſted him;Generous 
Didymus, this Action is ſo extraordinary, that to 
be inſenſible of it, would be as great Ingrati- 
tude; to own and reſcue an affronted Maid, 
with more hazard than would purchaſe Fame 
and Honour in the Roman Armies, in ſo diſin- 


tereſted, and an Action beyond Example, that 
Yyy Words 
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Words cannot celebrate, Merit deſerve, nor 
Power requite it. Nor can I forbear admiring 
ſo extaordinary an Effect of Vertue, ſhould 


tend to the deſtruction of it's Author. No, Di- 


dynnus, it is ſufficient for Chriſtian Vertues to be 
puniſhed by the Romans, Theodora cannot be 
guilty of it, nor purchaſe a Life ſhe values as 
little as others do, at the Rate your Charity 
puts upon it; for thoſe that pitty me, would 
as much my Preſervation, ſhould the Price of 
a Heroe be payed for it, eſpecially ſhould I con- 
ſent to ſo great a loſs, which with publick In- 


dignation, and my own Reproaches for my In- 


gratitude, would make my Life a Burthen, which 
you would preſerve as a Bleſſing at ſo dear a 
rate. 

Here Dichmus fearing Theodora might fru- 
ſtrate his deſign with ſome unfavourable De- 
claration, with great teſpect, thus interrupts 
her; Madam, let not your miſtaken Compaſſi- 
on be more cruel than the Severity of the Ro- 
mans, which we Chriſtians think ſcarce poſſible. 
But they can but at once deſtroy, what you 
may make miſerable ; think not my Services 
meritorious, becauſe offered in this place, and 
in your Sufferings; no,Theadoras's Prerogatives 
are able to make more worthy than I, ambitious 
to ſerve her, in the worſt of Circumſtances ; 
whatever the Romans, who make Victory and 
Proſperity the ſtrongeſt Arguments to ſupport 
their Religion, may think of Sufferings for Con- 
ſcience ſake ; Chriſtians, who adore their Savi- 
our, who took upon him the Form of a Servant, and 
ſuffered betwixt two Thieves, as a Slave and 
Malefactor, ought not to let Perſecutions or 


Indignities 
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Indignities leſſen their juſt eſteem for thoſe that 
ſuffer for him, but follow bis Examples, as well 
as acknowledg him at any rate. Nor, Madam, need 
you think your Misfortunes a diſhonour, ſince 
they are far otherwiſe in the Opinions of thoſe 
that can eſtimate things; ſince they look upon 
thoſe that are impriſoned, drſtitute, tormented, 
affronted, Cc. for Religions ſake, worthy of 
Honcur more glorious than the Panegyricks of 
Orators, or the Lawrels of Conquerors, ſince 
the World was not worthy of them. Such Judges 
will think Venus Infamous, though the Romans 
adore her ; nor will they think the worſe of 
Theodora for being condemned for her Vertue. 
Honour, would be but of ſmall worth, nor the 
loſs worthy our concern, could we part with it 
without the loſs of Vertue; and much leſs ſhould 
the purſuit of Vertue forteir it. Nothing can ble- 
miſh Reputation more, than what is injurious 
to Religion, which juſtifys whatever Actions 
it impoſes. The Agels ſeat to Sodom: ſcrupled 
leſs to go thither, than to diſobey the Commands 
of him that ſent them there, nor could that a- 
bominable place pollute them; and ia ſpite of 
the brutiſh lahabirants;they preſerved their An- 
gelical Purity. 

Thus Didymus proceeded to conſolate the 
chaſt Theodora, who merited and enjoyed a ſpot- 
leſs Reputation, aſſuring her, that her Aﬀroats 
for her Conſtancy to Religion, had not leſſened 
her former eſteem for her Vertues amongſt im- 
partial Judges; but he would not inſiſt long 
on a ſubje& that might be uneaſy to her Mode- 
ſty ; therefore paſling to another Argument he 
told her, I ſay this Madam, to let you know 
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how little I can merit by the Duty I pay you, 
and conſequently, how eaſily. you may accept 
my farther Service, without which what I have 
done muſt bein vain. It was not without trou- 
ble and ſurprize that l heard of your Injuries, 
ſo that I could not but value your Safety above 
my own Life. There are Multitudes that un- 
dergo greater hazards than I do for deſpicable 
Conſiderations, and much leſs for to ſerve their 
Religion, and the faireſt Profeſſor of it. The 
Roman (amps are frequently xecruited with ſuch 
Men as I, and Numbers would refuſe to ſupply | 
their places, ſhould they ſee them fall in Breach- 
es and Battles; but ſuch as are the Ornaments 
of Religion, and the Honour of their Sex, are 
ſo excellent and rare, that ſome Ages procure 
not one of them. Such Exemplary Ladys im- 
prove the Age they live in 5 the Reſpect and 
Love the World hath for them, makes their 
Counſels forcible, and the Lovelineſs of their 
Perſons adds ſplendor and influence to their 
Vertues; amongſt which Theodoras's Preſence 
makes her Eminent. But Madam, though ſuch 
Circumſtances as mine may make Men ſilent, 
yet they may be juſt; your Humility may vail 
your \ertues, but it will recommend and add 
a Luſtre to them in the Eyes of others. You 
need not therefore refuſe my Service, through 
an injurious Apprehenſion, that it is above 
reward; ſince the ſatisfaction and honour of do- 
ing ſo will be ſufficient, Here Didymus pauſing a 
while, &conſidering whether it was no prejudice 
to his Love, to own that that was not the Mo- 
tive to his Service. However his affectionate 
deſire his Arguments ſhould prevail, to prevent | 
p | an 
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an anſwer, made him proceed. Madam, ſays 
he, I muſt confeſs Theodoras's Perfections have 
had the Influence on me, that might be expe- 
ed on thoſe that conſidered them; and had 
Religion not been concerned in her misfortunes, 


and thoſe had been much greater, I could have 


run greater hazards for her deliverance; ' but 
thoſe Sentiments are not my preſent Motives 
only, which, were I poſſeſſed of a Crown, would 
lay that and my ſelf at your Feet, and ſhould 
think your acceptance more happineſs than all 
the reſt of the Enjoyments belonging to it; but, 
Madam, the Inducements that led me here, 
were the Charms of your Vertue, not your 
Beauty, which is ſo illuſtrious and ſhining, and 
your Piety and Conſtancy fo unſhaken and ex- 
emplary, that were your Beauty but moderate, 
I ſhonld think my ſelf unworthy Life, ſhould ! 
not willingly part with it to ſave hers, who l 
knew would be more willing to loſe it; and by 
an exemplary Relyance on Providence,thought 
her ſelf engaged to anſwer to that uncommon & 
ſo intire a Truſt; but ſince ſhe hath done ſo much 
for Chriſt, I could never think | could do too 
much for her. And therefore, Madam, I hope 
and beg, that you will accept that Deliverance 
which Providence offers by a willing Hand, and 
make uſe of this Military Dreſs, to ſecure your 
own ſafety and my happineſs. 

To this movingAddreſs, the fair Perſon made 
this anſwer, Generous Didymus, though your 
obliging Expreſſions have had the Influence 
they ought to have, yet they include an lnfe- 
rence different from what you would infer 
from them; ſince the more they diſcover of your 
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Gillantry, the more tney ſhew what loſs the 
World would ſuſtain hy being deprived of ſo 
much Vertue, and what a Fault it would be in 
me to be acceſſary. It would be a Reflection 
on me as well as your ſelf, to think your ex- 
ceſſive Complements otherwiſe than ſuch and 
therefore | muſt not pretend to anſwer them. 
But in refereace to the ſerious part of your diſ- 
courſe, I ſhall freely acquaint you with the 
ſtate of my Caſe, and what Intentions it ſugge- 
ſted. When the iahuman Preſident had enjoy- 
ned me to Sacrifice to Idols, or to be confined 
in this infamous Place, I was in no ſmall Per- 
plexity and Agony, for Death was thought too 
mild an Agony. The Iafamy of the Place fil- 


led me with horror and indignation ; and not 


only my Sex and Breeding, but the Dictates of 
Vertue, Modeſty and Chaſtity, increaſed my 
Abhorrence; I remembred my Vows to God 
were without Exceptioas or Reſerve, and that 
I worſhipped a perſecuted and affronted Re- 
deemer, having ſuffered more for my ſake than 
I could for his, ſince he not only endured the 
Croſs, but deſpiſed the Shame, which the Malice 
of the Jews, and the Roman Inſolence affixed to 
it. And Providence ] thought had given me 
an Opportunity to ſhew, that J could do more 
than Dye for Chriſt. But various Thoughts 
diſtracted my Mind, and to what was propoſed 
to me, I was obliged to anſwer, that I could 
accept of neither one nor the other, hut this 
deteſtable place was ſoon choſe for me. I was 
at the ficſt ſo confounded, I ſcarce knew, what 
to think, or what I did; only I remembred, that 
Idolatry was repreſented in Scripture as Odiouz, 
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and Spiritual Fornication : and as A poſtacy 
would be my own fault, the Puniſhment for refu- 
ſing would be anothers. And remembring my ſelf 
a Daughter of him, who againſt hope believed 
in hope, and followed God's call, I obeyed, not 
knowing whither I went, the Dictates of my Con- 
ſcience directing me to follow an infallible 
Guide. | | 
But Tears and Inevitable Diſcompoſures in- 
terrupted the Chaſt Virgins Diſcourſe, which 
being ſuppreſſed ſhe thus proceeded , with theſe 


 Thoughtsl entered this Infamous Place, And be- 


ing ſometime left alone, to ſee if my Mind would 
alter, the hideous approach of what [ was to 
endure made me think of the Sanctuary of Death 
for my refuge, and to drown both my diſmal 
Fears, and my Perſecutors hopes 1a my untain- 
ted Blood; but reflecting on the Unlawfulneſs 
of ſelf-Murther, I conſidered that God who made 
ſelf. Love the ſtandard of that to our Neigh- 
bours, commanding us not to deſtroy the Life 
of another, muſt be more forcible againſt any 
Violence offered to our ſelves. And if Patricide 
be one of the blackeſt Crimes, which is the 
neareſt relation, how much greater muſt it be, 
where Perſonality leaves no diſtance of Relati- 
on. God Almighty having employed us in his 
Service, without a breach of Duty, we cannot 
quit it, till the Errand be done, which is to 
glorify him by our Lives, till his Commands, or 
Loyalty to Truth, aſſure us, that we ſhall glo- 
lify him more by our Death. Theſe Thoughts 
would have prevented me from ending my Life 
with a Crime, but the want of Inſtruments was 
ſufficient, Wherefore remembring,that Daniel 
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was preſerved in the Lyous Den, aud that his 


-Frieads were delivered from the fiery Furnace, 
when caſt into it and knowing by Example, 


that no Succours can come too late, when God 
deiigns Dcliverance ; I made uſe of Prayer, as 
the molt hopeful and inne cent courſe implo- 
ring him, though with the Loſs of my Life to 
p:eſcrve my Purity, which by his Grace was hi- 
theito preſerved vvithout ſpot, your Entrance 
b:riapiug me a return of thoſe Prayers, which 


were ſcarce expreſſed. Judge then, Generous 


Didymus, how your brave and ſeaſonable At- 
tempt hath delivered me out of it. 
Madam, ſays Diaymus, I thought it as much 
my Duty, as the opportunity makes it my Hap- 
pineſs, to ſer ve ſo bright a Vertue, and if you 
pleaſe to let me have the Honour and Happineſs 
of finiſhing what have begun, it will be a grea- 
ter ſatisfaction than if I had reſcued a Roman 
_—_ or been made one my ſelf, for the A- 

ion. 

When Merit purchaſes Thanks, the diſclaim- 
ing of them does not forfeit, but increaſe it, re- 
plys Theodora, nor need you give me more aſſu- 


rances of your Vertue and Friendſhip, ſince to 


doubt of them, would make me unworthy of 
their reality and greatneſs. The Circumſtances 
of your Attempt ſhew the Generouſneſs and 
Nobleneſs of your Aim ; and therefore I ſhall 
venture a requeſt, when I have informed you 
of the Reaſons it is grounded on. * 
Didymns ig hin with her Declaration, 
was going to aſſure her, it would be joyful to 
him to ſerve or obey her ia any thing, when ſhe 
thus prevented him with a continuance of her 
Diſcourſe. 
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Diſcourſe. You know Didymus, that Virgins 
have Authority. to oppoſe the Endeavours of 
Monarchs in defence of their Chaſtity ; and 
ſince Purity may be preſerved by uncommon 
ways, if no other will ſerve ; tho*I think not 
Self- Murther lawful, yet Death may be requi- 
red from anothers hand, and Heaven, to eſcape 
defilement, ſeems toapprove it. Though the 
Prophet Jonas thought it unlawful to drown 
himſelf, yet he commanded his Fellow-Sailors 
to caſt him bound into the Sea, Jonah 1.12.when 
none of them could expect to live long, Where- 
fore to compleat what you have begun, lend me 
your Arm and Sword, to prevent by a ſuddain 
Death a greater Evil. The Romans will believe 
Reſiſtance provoked you to revenge, nor are 
they likely to be much offended at it: And thus 

u will have the Title of Theodora s Deliverer 

om the greateſt Calamity and Danger; nor 


will this debar me of the Honour of Martyr- 


dom; St. John, becauſe his Zeal for Religion oc- 
caſioned Perſecutions, which terminated in his 
Death , though he was privately beheaded in 
a Priſon, was eſteemed a Martyr; and if one 
willingly ſuffers Death, for Truth or Religion's 
ſake; there needs not a Scaffold or a Stake qr 
publick Execution, to make a Martyr. Beſides, 
ſince the Perſecutions are likely to continue long, 
an Eſcape would be but a ſmall Reprieve from 
what I am reſolved not to avoid , and what 
would make them more uneaſy would be, that 
I endeavoured to do ſo, eſpecially by ſo mean a 
way, as criminally to conſent to the Loſs of ſo 
excellent a Perſon, that hath generouſly expoſed 
himſelf for my Deliverance. Deny not * 

 fays 


— 
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ſays Theodora, with Tears in her Eyes, my laſt 
requeſt ; and with one Thruſt of your Sword, 

fect my Deliverance : and without ſtaining it 
with the Blood of my Deliverer, free me from 
the danger of Diſhonour , and your ſelf from 


that of Torment, and by one Act of Friend- 


ſhip, ſecure my Virginity , and crown my Mar- 
tyrdom. 

The Concluſion of this Diſcourſe moved both 
Surprize and Trouble, and as ſoon as his Aſto- 
niſhment would permit, ſays Didymus. Ah ! what 
hath induced you to propoſe ſuch a Queſtion to 
the Unfortunate Didymus : That I ſhould deſtroy 
the Life I came to ſave and reſcue ; and that Di- 
dymus ſhould embrew his hands in that Blood, to 


fave a Drop of which he would forfeit all his 


own. As your Piety may be a Pattern for future 
Ages, fo I doubt not but your Memory will 
ſhine as bright as your Vertue and your Eyes 


doe now; and how hideous a Monſter ſhould 1 


appear, who inſtead of your Deliverer proved 


your Murtherer,for my own Preſervation ? May 


1 tell you, your Generoſity hath made you for- 
get ſome of your other Vertues,and the Dictates 
of Religion you have adorned; ſince your Com- 
mands, if obeyed, would involve me in a Crime, 
and make your ſelf more than an Acceſſory. If 
you acknowledg Self-Murther unlawful , how 
can your Commands juſtify me to take away a 
Life you have not Power to diſpoſe of? And 


how can I excuſe, without Authority, the de- 


ſroying the Life of an Innocent Perſon ? But 
Madam, fince I am obliged to diſobey what I 


ſhould otherwiſe'be ynwilling, the Commands 
of Theodora, ſuch an Action would be inexcuſe- | 


able 


— 
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able in both of us; for as Adam ſinned in be- 
ing prevailed on to do it by her, who was firſt 
in the Transgreſſion, and the Jewiſh Prophet 
was torn in pieces by a Lion , for being ſeduced 
by the Perſwaſions of a Prophet, ſo David wag 
ſaid to be guilty of Murther for killing Uria by 
the hands of the Children of Ammon; and the 
Children of 1/rae! were plagued in the Wilder- 
neſe, becauſe they made the Calf that Aaron made. 
And indeed, whatever may be the Motive, the 
guilt of Innocent Blood will lye upon them that 
occaſioned the ſpilling of it. But ſince Chriſti- 
ans are not only exhorted, but commanded to 
lay down their Lives for one another, the bigh 
eſteem I have for yours, may make the Offer of 
my Service lawful, which you cannot lawfully 
refuſe, ſince that is the only innocent way of eſ- 
caping your Danger: And I know not but that 
it may contract the guilt of Self-Murther , to 
refuſe the proper means of Safety: Pardon me, 
Madam, if the reſpect I have for Theodora, hath 
made me take a greater Liberty than I ſhould 
upon another occaſion. And ſince I perceive, 
your Generoſity, and what your Humility per- 
ſwades you to thinkGratitude,inake you concern- 
ed for a Life hazarded for your ſake, this 
will not ſecure my Safety; for ſhould I be con, 
demned by your cruel Commands to leave you 
to the Rudeneſs of bruitiſh Satyrs, to miſs the 
Honour of Theodora's Deliverance, will give me 
greater Torments than the Romans can inflict. 
And ] muſt further add, that ſome Sentiments 
have ſo faſt tyed together your Welfare aud my 
Happineſs, that your Safety and my Soul are e- 
qually neceſſary to my Life : Nor A — 
g that 


— 
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that the Thought of the Unlawfulneſs will ſecure 
my Life; for he that is weary of it may pro- 
cure Death without a Sword or Poiſon, ſince 
Paſſion moved to a degree may do it, inſtead of 
either of them. And as Joy in exceſs hath prov- 
ed deſtructive; why may not thoſe more vio- 
leat ones of Grief, Shame and Iadignation pro- 
duce as fatal Effects? And to ſhew yon, vvhy 
1 ought not to obey the Dictates of your Gene- 
roſity, let me- But before he could add his rea- 
ſons, an Alarm vvithout, made him fear the Pa- 
tience of thoſe that waited; and therefore with 
a Countenance as Petitioning as his Eyes and 
Words, his Courage fcarce forbearing Tears, 
he thus addreſſes himſelf to Theodora; Madam, 
how long upon groundleſs Scruples, will you 
neglect an Opportunity irreparable, and how 
can yon juſtify lighting the means of Provi- 
dence for your Safety, to God Almighty. Ah! 
Madam, at once regain your Liberty, ſecure 
your Honour and your Life. And if nothing on 
your own Account will do it, do it as a reward 
of my Services, and once let me rather ſerve 
than obey. Be not ſolicitous for me; the World 
will not blame a ſpotleſs Virgin for preſerving 
her ſelf ſo, nor think it Ingratitude to grant 
her Servant a recompence, which he is ambiti- 
ous to venture his Life for. In ſhort, Madam, If 
your Cruelty vvill not permit me to ſave your 


Life, Grief and other Paſſions vvill end mine, 


and vvould it not be a much greater happineſs, 


_ that Diaymus ſhould dye for ſaving, than looſing 


Theodora. 
Upon 


TA. 
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Upon theſe Pathetick Words, he retired to a Theodora 


Corner of the Room, and diveſting himſelt, 


offered his Military Habit to Theodora upon his 
knee: Upon which conſidering the Error, which b Dj. 
ſhe had made in perſuading him to kill her, and dyowsand 
the noiſe in the next room letting her know ſhe -pes re 


had no long time to deliberate, ſhe with Bluſhes 1 
and Silence, as a Token of her conſent, recery- 
ed the Preſent, by raiſing him and taking it ont 
of his hand. And to his Joy (which the Fatal 
conſequences could not hiader from being great) 
he directed her and afliſted to put it on, uſing 
all poiſible Care not to diſtreſs her great Mode- 
ſty; which when he had done with all the re- 
ſpect and decency the place would permit, what 

e needed not his Aſſiſtance in, he give her 
Liberty todo her ſelf, withdrawing to a part of 
the room out of ſight, to prevent thoſe dan- 
gers that might threaten internal Chaſtity, tho? 
thoſe Perſons, that take the greateſt care to a- 
yoid Temptations are commonly the moſt able 
to reſiſt them. 

As ſoon as exchange of Dreſſes had made it 
decent for them to converſe together, the diſ- 
guiſed Virgin covered with Bluſhes, with obli- 
ging Looks, thus addreſſed her Benefactor. If 
your Reaſons, ſays ſhe, had not convinced me, 
that Death could not relieve me without a 
Crime, and that without Death Icould not de- 
cline what I have ſevererApprehenſions of than 
Death, Diſhonour, I could not accept your Ge- 
nerous Proffer, nor leave you in a danger,which 
your Zeal for Religion and Concern for me, 
hath engaged you in. And I doubt not but the 
Charity which moved you to this Generous — 
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fer, and preſſed me to accept it, will make your 
Pardon a fault; which your own Importunities 
have been acceſſory to; ſince a Tenderneſs of 
Honour and Abhorrency of Defilement,are ſuch 
Motives as may excuſe a Virgin what is required 
of her. And indeed your cart lage in this Tranſ- 
achon hath left me no room to doubt of the Pu- 
rity and Digntereſtedneſs of your Iutentions, 
which confirms my Opinion, that Vertue may 
inſpire as Noble Enter priſes as Paſſion. I know 
your aim in what you have done; you expect- 
ed higher Retributions than my Condition will 
beable to make ; yet I am not jaſenſible of your 
Heroick Acts of Vertue and Friendſhip ; and 
your Merit and Favours have raiſed that eſteem 
and thoſe juſt ſentiments, which they ought to 
ha ve ina Perſon, who both diſcerns and va- 
lues them. And if a diſconſolate Virgin's Pray- 
ers may prevail at the Throne of Grace, they 
will procare you Bleſſings ſuitable to your Gene- 
rolity , and as laſting as my Sence of them can 
be; and you will long enjoy the Glory of yout 
meritorious hazards ; or will find ſo much Hap- 
pineſs in your Sufferings, by the conſolations 


reſerved for a Perſecuted Condition, as Manna 


was vouchſafed to the Iſraelites, in their Exile 
in the Wilderneſs. The Prayers that have been 
Jo ſucceſsful in my Deliverance, 1 hope will be 


no leſs propitious in your behalf: But if your 


Charity ſhould expoſe you to further Danger, 
your Generoſity hath ſhewn me an Example, nor 
would I have left you expoſed on my Account, 


or to ſhun apy Danger that only threatned my 
fe. 


And 
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And now the mournful Virgin being to take 
in all probability her laſt Farewel, with a 
change of Countenance and Tone of Voice and 
a Multitude of Tears, which expreſſed her Con- 
cera for him more than Words, ſhe made uſe 
of the following Words: Farewel, my Gene- 
rous Deliverer, and may that God, who is wit- 
neſs of my reluQancy, free you from your Dan- 

er, and recompence that Charity, which hath 
2 you into it. And I hope, if not on Earth, 
we ſhall have a joyful Meeting in Heaven, which 
both my Deliverance and the Inſtrument of it 
may contribute to, ſince Iam not delivered by 


an Ordinary Perſon, but the moſt Generous of 
Men. 


Madam, replys Didymns, your unequalled Per2 
fections, and your good Wiſhes, make me more 
happy than your Humility will give you leave 
who aware of. And you have too much Me- 
rit, to let my Services have a Title to any; and 
what I have done, is what every brave Man in 
Antioch ought to endeavour. But if your Good- 
neſs will think I deſerve another recompence, 
beſides what your fafety affords me; allow the 
Memory of me a place in your Thoughts, yet 
without any troubleſom Degree of Pity, ſince 
my Condition will need none, and the Idea 
would de much unlike the Original,ſhould it dif- 

niet whom it came to ſerve. But, Madam, 

or Theodora's Safety, I muſt preſs her departure, 

tho' I deny my ſelf the Happineſs of her Com- 
pany , leaſt any thing ſhould prevent it. And 
then with a change of Countenance, which his 
Courage could not conceal,farewel, ſays he,The- 
odora, long may you continue the Ornament and 
Example 
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Example of your Sex. And as ſome Fruits may 
be preſerved by ſweet things as well as others in 
brine and vinegar ; ſo may your Vertue remain, 
but the Objects of it be altered; and may Prof. 
perity give you an Opportunity of exerciſing 
Moderation and Gratitude, inſtead of Courage 
and Patience. Once more, Theodora farewel,and 
may your Life be as full of Contentment, as my 
Sufteriags will be ſatisfactory. 

Thengh theſe Pathetick Expreſſions ſenſibly 
affected ſo grateful a Perſon as Theodora, yet ſhe 
thought it not amiſs to follow her Lovers Ad- 
vice, which he was ſo earneſt to have her em- 
brace, and therefore bidding him farewel, with 
a Look full of Sorrow and Gratitude, ſhe diſpo- 
ſed her ſelf to quit the Place. Which ſhews, 
that a great Mind may diſcover it ſelf in what. 
ever ſtation it acts in; for whilſt in the Temple 
of Antioch, Whores, as Venus and Flores and 
Raviſhers, as Jupiter and Mars, were adored, in 
a Place dedicated to their Luſt and Violence, 
Chaſtity was exerciſed, and Martyrdom con- 
tended for. | 0p 

When once ſhe ventured into the outward 
Room, Providence, to whom ſhe had truſted 
her Virgin Purity, aſſiſted to compleat her Reſ- 
cue; and whilſt the Rufhans were contendin 
who ſhould ſucceed Didymus, they conveigh 
her out the moſt private ways to Irene s Houſe, 
which happened to be nearer than her on, 

There her Friends were met to lament her 
Captivity, and to pray to God to contribute to 
her Reſcue ; and as their Prayers were zealous, 
ſo they were not a little ſurprized when they 
fam a Souldier at the Door, who would not ie 


< 
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ſily have gained admittance, had they not took 
it to be Did ymus, coming to offer his Service 
in the Reſcue of Thiodora; but you cannot ima- 
In the Wonder and joy when they diſcovered 
it to be Theodora her ſelf, whoſe Dreſs and Beau- 
ty, had the Romans diſcovered her, would have 
made her paſs for their Pallas. And though 
the dreſs was not ſuitable to a Virgin, yet it 
well became ſo great and chaſt a Conqueror. 
TJrene was not a little tranſported as well as 
ſurprized with her unexpected Appearance, 
and after a thouſand Gratulations and Careſſes, 
deſired to know the manner of her Deliverance. 


Upon which, ſhe gave them a full Account of 


the Proceedings,” from the time ſhe went before 
the Preſident, till her Deliverance, concluding, 


that as what ſhe had done was not unbecoming 


à Chriſtian, aud was by the aſſiſtance of God's 
Grace; ſo Providence made uſe of the Vertue 
and Generoſity of Didymus for her Deliverance. 
The Company than began to return Thanks to 
Divine Providence, celebtating the happy In- 
ſtrument of it, ſtriving who ſhould moſt com- 
mend ſo venterſom and diſintereſted a Lover; 
which Theodora no doubt joyned her Aſſent to; 
for though her Modeſty reſtrained the decla- 
ration of her Sentiments, otherwiſe than by 
her ' candid deportment, and the account ſhe 
ga ve of his Proceedings, the Hiſtory of that 
was a ſufficient Panegyrick of him. After the 
Company was ſatisfyed with what Theodora 
told them, and deſired a Gentleman acquainted 
with Didyws, to acquaiat him with what, had 
happened, and what was likely. to befal him; 


The Ladies retired to rene Apartment: 
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where the Excellent Theodora haying returned 
tbanks to the Author of her Deliverance, ſhe 
was accommodated with Cloaths. ft for her 
Sex. Nor was it difficult to fit a+Perſan ſo 
well ſhaped, and to whom any dreſs might be 
raceful ; ſhe uſed to pity the Vanity, of ſuch 
Ladies, who were obliged to the Taylor or a 
Dreſſer, and looked not ſa much upon what 
they are, as what Cloaths they, wear; and tho 
ſhe did not decline faſhionable Cloaths, yet ſhe 
neither ſtopd in need of, nor, valued thoſe Or- 


naments, which were beyond the Limits of mo- 
deſt Decency. HG; 


4 - 


tenet. ln the mean while ene Kindneſs, for Didy- 
1:cits The- us, moved her to do what good Offices ſhe 
odoras Fa- could for her abſent Friend, and therefore diſ- 
var for cour ſing of his late Performances, ſays ſhe, now 
— Madam, [ hope you are convinced of my Cou- 
arr hep fins Vertue, and that his Merit more than my 
verſon Friendſhip. hath demonſtrated the Ardency of 
fer Mar- his Flame. Should 1 not acknowledg his Genc- 
rige. roſity, ſays Theodera, 1 ſhould be very ungrate- 
ful, and as his Obligations could not be grea- 
ter, ſo they could not be more handſom. 

I know, ſays rene, that Didymus, may chooſe 
whom he would make happy in Aztioch,and tho 
your PerfeCtions are admirable, yes much leſs 
Beauty hath given the Poſſeſſors a ſhare in the 
Imperial Throne, and placed them upon the 
Roman Altars; but ſince I have the Honour to 
know you value both Piety and Vertue, and a 

flame excited by them above the advantages that 
Influence meaner Spirits; I know not who could 
deſerve a greater ſhare inTheodoras$Favour,than 
one that hath ſhewn the Ardency, Purity and 
Dillntereſtedneſs, of his Flame. la 
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Had I not been ſurprized, ſays Theodora, at 
the beginning of your Diſcourſe, I ſhould have 
1 it, and lamented my [nfelicity, which 

in my Opinion the greateſt,to be flattered by 
a Friend, flattery ſeeming inconſiſtent with true 
Friendſhip ; and 1 could eaſily return Irene 
Complements, by the approbation of the beſt 
Judges in Antioch, if I could imitate what I do 
not approve; but skin deep Beauty is not ſo 
great a Bleſſing as it is an applauſed one; for 
Accidents may, and Time will, ruin the beſt of 
Faces, aad perhaps ſcarce leave any Marks of 
that Beauty. Indeed vain Men are apt to ſay 
tao much of the Beauties they adore, their Paſ- 
ſion overcoming their Reaſon ; but though 
they mean what they ſay ot thoſe they repreſent 
as Goddeſſes, yet a conſiderate Perſon will ſcarce 
be proud of a Title, from thoſe that think a 
few Colours and Features ſufficient to make a 
Deity. Great Beauty expoſes the Owners to 
extraordinary Troubles, either through Eavy 
of thoſe that want it, or Importunities of thoſe 
that court it; and without caution, which makes 
it troubleſom, it often happens a Tempta- 
tion to thoſe that admire it, and a Snare 
to the Poſſeſſors of it. And had I the Vanity to 
believe Beauty a rich Perfume, though it be 
grateful to moſt, and delightful to the Owner, 


yet it often diſcompoſes Strangers and her beſt 


Friends, and frequently diſorders her ſelf by 


caſting her into Fits of the Mother. I beg The- 


04ora's Pardon, and thought I could not be guil- 


ty of Flattery fo near a good Witneſs of more 


than 1 ſay, pointingat a Looking · Glaſs; indeed 
the Admiration of every Gazer, is a thing leſs 
deſiteable than deſired, and extorts more Praiſe, 
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than it effords Happineſs; and had I the folly 
to believe what 1am flattered with; I ſhould 
not be fond of that Quality which would add 
to the frailties I am alrezdy-guilty/ of; and 
which makes Ladies ſo miſchievous, that it robs 
their Lovers of their Quiet, though not of their 
Innocency; therefore I confeſs, ſays Irene, it was 
a fault to inſiſt on the Praiſes of a Face, attend. 
ed with other Beauties of a nobler kind; but 
what I ſaid was, to let Theodora know what Fa- 
vour it was J asked for my Friend, when! 
deſired him an Intereſt in her Favour. And 1 
am the more in hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the Fa- 
vouts I ask, are for an abſent Friend; who can 
not now ſpeak for himſelf, and who refuſed to 
make any requeſt for himſelf, when his ſervices 
were ſo uſeful. His ſilence on me had more Suc- 
ceſs, than Solicitations could have at ſuch 
atime; but what you deſire for him, I conceive 
to be of ſuch concern, that it requires a more 
convenient time, and more calmneſs to diſcourſe 
of it. For Marriage is one of the moſt impor- 
tant Things of Life, and though I eſteem it a 
mean Not ion of Happineſs, to think that one 
Perſon can make either of them the Portion of 
another, yet Diſcretion, as well as Sincerity and 
Chaſtity, oblige a Woman to have a great deal 
of Care of that which concerns the Term of her 
Life; and a Woman that deſigns to behave her 

elf ikea wife, ought to take care in a Choice 
ſhe can make but once, and not careleſsly to enter 
on a Voyage where Shipwracks are ſo frequent, 


though ſhe be offered a fine Ship to make it in. 


But ſince my Dear Irene takes this opportunity 
to know more of my Thoughts, than I ſhould diſ- 
cloſe to any other Perſon, 1 muſt tell her, that 
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were I at my own diſpolal, and ſhould be wil. 


liagto make ſuch a Change as I have alu ays 
been averſe to, Didymus's Vertves and Scrvices- 


would influence me more than the Advantages 


of Titles, Riches or Dignities of his Rivals 
could. But Dear Jrene, the times are ſuch, 
and my Circumſtances too, that it would be ve- 
ry extravagant for me to engage my ſelf fur- 


ther in the World, For a Chriſtian cannot 
think ta be happy, whilſt the Church is mi- 
ſerable, and per ple xed with outward Calami- 
ties. When Idclatry and Perſecution over-1un 
the Empire, and Raviſhers and Whores are a- 
dored in their Temples, and the Worſhippers 
of the True God are Fer ſecuted and Pui ſued 
even into Corners; and ſuch as God declares 
the World is not worthy of, Heb. 11. 38. are trea- 
ted as if not worthy to live in the World, but 
are daily expoſed to Ignominy and Torments. 
When | think, proceeds Theodora, of the Church- 
es Deſolation,and that | ſhould not only be con- 
tent to be a Spectator, but an Ador in the Tra- 
jedy, 1 cannot reliſh the Complements of a Lo- 
ver, nor hope for Contentment, except from a 
Place above the reach of Perſecution, And 
theſe Sentiments, ſays ſhe, are warranted by 
the Apoſtle, who Diſcouraged Women that 
were free, in much leſs troubleſom times, from 
entring into a Marriage State. Yet Madam, 
ſays Irene, the Conjugal Expreſſions of Friend- 
ſhip, are not only allowable but commendable, 
and are Duties of Piety and Vertue. I deny 
not that, ſays Theodora, but eſteem what you 
mention rather as a diſſwaſive from ſuch a State 
gf Life; for were 1 to enter into it, 1 ſhould re- 
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ſolve to do all that! could becoming it, and in 
ſuch times that could not be done, without in- 
volving my ſelf further in the World, than 1 
am now concerned in it; ſince 1 ſhonld be in 
as much fear for ſuch à Friends ſafety as my 
owii. And as I now could be content to quit 
the World without regret, that advantage would 
be loſt; by an uneaſineſs to part with that, vhich 
Duty and luclination would tye me to. And 
the Apoſtle clearly intimates, that to continue 
in a Virgin State in the time of Perſecution, 
gives them'the opportunity of ſerving God the 
more Serenely, and of being employed in the 
Comtemplation of ſo Sublime a Subje&t, with- 
out ſtooping to one Inferior. And though the 
Duties of a Relation may engage part of our 
time and care; yet why ſhould we engage our 
ſelves in ſo unneceſſary Diſtractions? 
Notwithſtand ing Theollora's Reaſons; yet 
Irene could not forbear ſpeaking further in Fa- 
vour of her abſent Friend; Fying, ſnall not 
the Unhappy and Faithful Dichmus, when theſe 
unfortunate Storms are blown over, hope for 
a particular ſhare in the Joy and Tranquility, 
and that his ſuſferings ſhall end with theChurch- 
es per ſecutions, and that theſe Reſolutions ſo 
deſtructive to his Happineſs, ſhill end with the 
Occaſion of them; and that Theodora's will 


not be more laſting than the Roman Cruels 
robe —_ | - gr 

Alas Jene, ſays The:dora, how unſeaſonable 
is it to talk of thoſe things, which we may ne- 
ver live to ſee; for 1 am fo far from flattering 
my ſelf with thoſe happy Days, that I ſhould 
493 be ſur prixed, if this was my laſt; and 
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I to paſs out of this, into that ſtate, that Condi- 
tion of Life will have no place, but will be ſuc- 
ceeded with an Angelical one. where both our 
Friendſhips and Perſons will be transfigu- 
red, and be much more perfect than they now 
are. | 1 
Tpheodora liad ſcarce ended, when a Meſſenger 
brought them news, which occaſioned them to 
return to their Company ; where the Sadneſs of 
the Meſſrager's Looks gave them reaſon to ex- 
an unwelcom Meſſage; the Subſtance af 
which was, that when the Preſident heard of 
Theodor as Eſcape, though he was ſolicited to 
proſecute her no further; yet he ſolemuly de- 
clared, that if ever he could get her again in his 
Power, he would reclaim her not by the Fear of 
Infamy but Death , ſuppoſing ſhe would not 
fly from an Altar to a Scaffold or a Stake, reſol- 


— — 


Theodo. 
ra reſolves 
10 attempt 
Didy- 
mus / Reſ- 
cue. 


ving if ſhe were obſtinate, to ſacrifice her to the 


Indignation of the Deities , ſhe had thus pro- 

voked. 0 ö 
As to what related to Didymus, Thendora 
heard it not without ſuch Concern, as evidently 
diſcovered it ſelf in her countenance, by ſeveral 
changes of Colour; the Reſult of her Concern 
for her diſtreſſed Lover; but when the Meſſen- 
ger had finiſhed that part of his Diſcourſe, 
which related to her ſelf, though the Auditors 
were affected with Horror and Grief, ' Theo- 
dora ſeemed to take courage, her Sadneſs being 
ſucceeded with Tokens of Joy 3 and whilft the 
reſt were reflecting on the Melancholly Account, 
Irene could not forbear asking Theodora, the 
reaſon of that pleaſant Change. To which Theo- 
dora anſwered :; Whilſt 1 was thinking of Dich- 
2222 4 mus 
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mus his Reſcue, I could not but he concerned at 
the Danger, I ſhould be expoſed to of being 
. ſent back to that Infamous Place, whence, Dzdy- 
mus had reſcued me, but ſioce the Judg hath ty- 


ed his hands, and cleared me; from the fear of 
Infamy, no wonder I ſhould he joyful, that 1 
may exerciſe my Gratitude without the bazard 
of my Honour. TH en f 4 
What Theodora! ſays Irene, do you value 
your Deliverance ſo little, that though an hour 
ago you gave thanks for it; now will you 
ruſh into greater Dangers. I ſhall never, ſays 
Theodora, forget that admirable Reſcye ; but the 
greateſt part of that, Deliverance I take to be 
my Deliverance from Difhonour ; and ſhould 
much leſs value it, if it debarred me from the 
directeſt way to Glory; and if to preſerve my 


Purity, it ſhould condemn me to Ingratitude, to 


the Inſtrument of my Preſervation. 


Our Lives, ſays Irene, being not only truſted 
but vouchſated to us by God, are not at our 
own Diſpoſal, and we not only quit them, when 
we are guilty of Self Murther, but when we 
purſue thoſe things which bring us to an un- 
timely end. Says Theodora, I believe we are ra- 
ther as Stewards, than ſole Proprietors, of our 
Lives, and that Aciions that are not direct, 
may criminally tend to Deſtruction; but the 
Cate of our Lives is not indiſpenſably com. 
mitted to us, as of our Souls, ſo that it ma 
not be lawful for us upon any Terms to looſe 


them; for though Lite is carefully to be preſer- 


ved, yet it is intruſted in order to a Condition 
hetter than it ſelf; and if Vertue or Religion 
he concerned, to part with it, is rather our Du- 


ty. 
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ty; And! take this; Jays Theodora,to be my Caſe, 
Faithfulneſs to a Promiſe, and Gratitude to a 


| BenefaQtor obliging me to ſecure the Life of an 
-Janocent Perſon, who hath hazarded his Life 
on my Account, and reſcued me from a greater 


a Inger. oA 5 323 | 
But ſays Irene, ſuppoſe you are more likely to 
hazard your ſelf than to relieve Didymus ; for 
the barbarous Judg is ſo much incenſed againſt 
all Chriſtians , and eſpecially agaiaſt you, for 
your eſcape, and him as the Author of it, that 
he will be glad to deſtroy you both; and thus 
inſtead of preſerving, -you will deſtroy another 
Ornament of the Church of Antioch, which 
your early and exemplary Vertue may continue 
to It. ' | | 

This Days Experience, ſays Theodora, forbids 
me todiſtruſtDivineProvidence,nor doldoubt of 
my meaſures to reſcue Didymus being ſucceſsful ; 
if God Almighty ſhall thiak it leſs our privilege 
to be reprieved than crowned, without reſpect 
therefore to Events, 1 ovght to purſue what God 
bath laid in my Power; and therefore jt is my 


Duty, -by Promiſe as wel] as Gratitude, at leaſt 


to attempt Diaymuss reſcue. Could | think in- 
deed, that the Church of Antioch were much 
concerned-in a Perſon of my Sex and Frailties, 
this Attempt might make my Life ſignificant 
for though qur Adverſaries think all we do for 
Chriſtianity , as the Effect of ſuperſtitious Fren- 
25, my expoſing my ſelf, Ingratitude being e- 
ſteemed by them a Moral Vertue, may convince 
them, that we have a general Love to Vertue; 
ſince Chriſtians can part with their Lives to 
avoid Ingratitude as well as Idolatry. 

11 Gratitude 
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Gratitude, replys rene, is only a relative thing, 
and Benefits received onght to be requited, by 
Actions acceptable to thoſe they are io gratify, 
but not by ſuch as will be unwelcome ; and there · 
fore the faithfulleſt of your Servants will be 
more unhappy, than the Romans can make him, 
if what he hath done cannot convince you, that 
nothing can be a Favour or Retribution, which 
may deſtroy his adored Miſtreſs. 

I doubt not, ſays Theodora,but Didymus is ſen- 
ſible of the higheſt Sentiments of Generoſity 
and Friendſhip ; yet is too juſt to diſallow one 
he loves from aſpiring to fach worthyQualities, 
where | am to conſider, not ſo much what his 
Vertue will reliſh, as what his Caſe requires; 
and a Debt is owing to him, which ought the 
_ freely to be paid, as it is frankly remit- 
ted. N 
rene finding words un ſucceſsful, with Tears 
addreſſed Theodora Madam, ſays ſhe, if you will 
have none on Theodore , have ſome compaſſion 
on diſconſolate Irene; and if her Arguments 
will not, let her Tears prevail. And as 1 have 
had the Honour of your Friendſhip , and the 
Happineſs of your Converſation , if you deny 
me now, you will turn my Happineſs into Infe- 
licity, fince the deſolate Irene cannot live in a 
World, deprived of Theodora. Pal 

Theodora, who was more tender of her Friends 
Sufferings than her own, Iren“s Expreſſions and 
Tears ſo much affected her, that though what 
ſhe foreſaw, did not ſur prize her, ſne could not 
hut be concerned, at the other difficutties ſhe was 
to conquer; however after a ſhort Conflict be- 
twixt her Tenderneſs and Reſolution, at 5 

a 
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laſt ſhe made this Anſwer, Dear Vene, whilſt 
you reproach me, exerciſe not Cruelty your ſelf, 
nor add to the Concern of Parting with Irene, the 
ſeeing” her troubled on my Account, nor put 
me vpon the uneaſie Task of denying her Re- 
queſts. If what | owe to Religion and Didymus 
would permit, your Arguments might be ſpa. 
red; but vertuous Friends are not to he obliged 
to prejudice Conſcience and Reputation. I take 
Vertue to have à greater ſhare in making our 
Friendſhip, than Sympathy and lnclination ; and 
hat is grounded on Vertue, ought to be regu- 
lated by it. Let me therefore as a Friend, in- 
form you, that in the cireumſtances we labour 
under, we ought not only to conſider that we 
are Friends, but Chriſtians likewiſe ; who onght 
to hearken to the Apoſtle, who forbids us upon 
the removal of our Friends, to give p our felves 
to ſorrow, as thoſe that have no hope, 1 Theſſ.4. 1 3. 
Indeed, if like the Eprieureans, we believed the 
Soul as Mortal as the Body, or like the Pagans, 
we buryed the hopes of Friends in the Grave, 
we might deplore a ſeparation that was likely 
to be Eternal. But through the Goodneſs of 
God, being inſtrucred by the Goſpel, and be. 
ing enabled to livE according to it, and to be 
ready to dye in it's defence, we need not fear, 
that the time of our Separation will bear any 
proportion to that of Eternity, wherein we ſhall 
efjoy one anothets Company;andl muſt tell you 
Here, that no expreſſions can be welcom to 
me, that ſeem injurious to Piety ; and com- 
pares your Love of me, with that which is ay 
much beyond compariſon, as it's Object. They 
love a Creature too well, that cannot part 


with 
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with it in theCreator*s Service, ſince he can make 


us amends for any thing that we loſe. And it 
is not only a diſparagement to a Chriſtian, but 
his Profcſſion, to complain of any loſs, whilſt 
he hath the Happineſs of God's Favour; there- 
fore dear Jrene eaſe my Grief, by letting me 
ſee, how well you can bear your own; and 
prefer the more generous, before the more ten- 
der Effects of kindneſs. 
Alas! Madam, ſays Irene, all you ſay to com- 
fort me hath the quite contrary Effect, ſince 
they diſcover the more the Excellency of the 


Perſon 1 am going to loſe, deprived of which I 


ſhall think the Converſation of the reſt of the 
World inſipid; and therefore if you will not 
let me have the Bleſſing of Living with you, 
let me have the Happineſs of Dying with you; 
for though Martyrdom may be formidable to 
a frail Woman, yet Heaven is more deſirable 
to a Chriſtian , and I ſhall not think much of a 
Scaffold or a Stake in my way to Heaven, in 
ſuch Company. 

You know, replies Theodora, we are by Reli- 
gion commanded to ſufter Martyrdom, if obli- 
ged to it, yet we are not unneceſſarily to thruſt 
our ſelves upon ſuch a Wok. The Apoſtles, 
who were the Heralds and Champions of the 
Goſpel, when perſecuted in one City were com- 
manded to fly into another, and to avoid need - 
leſs Dangers, one of them fled from Damaſcus 


to Feru/alem, tho? to do ſo he was let down 


by.theWall in a Basket. And indeed we ſhould 
not ralihly engage in a conflict, where, extraor- 
djaary Aſſiſtances are requiſite to the an 
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tor the Diſciple that promiſed our Saviour he 
would Dye for him, in an hour or two was the . 
firſt that renounced him. And one, who was 
ambitious to be a Martyr, eſteems it the Gift © 
of God, both to believe in Chriſt, and to be a: 
ble to ſuffer for him. It indeed Vene inſtead of 
me was deſigned tor Martyrdom, I ſhould not 
envy her the Glory, to let others ſee, that Chrl- 
ſtianity can animate a Woman, to a degree they 
think only appropriated to Men; I ſooner 
would implore Heaven to aſliit her Reſolution, 
than to reward it Ilggiorioufly, As the good 
Natured /ſraelite, willingly parted with his 
beloved Eſther, when ſhe parted from him to 
gotoa Throne, Jrene's Advancement would 
leaſe me better than her Company. And if 
her Happineſs was not prefered before my own, 
it would be only becauſe they were ſo united, 
that 1 ſhould thiuk mine placed in hers; let me 
therefore conjure you, rather to congratulate 
than lament my Removal; and be not troubled 
at the early happineſs ot one you Love. In ſuch 
times you know not how ſoon the Perſecutors 
Sword may be your Lot; and this Life is at the 
longeſt ſo ſhort, that we cannot be long aſun- 
der. In the mean time, the Expectation of that 
. Future State, where the Fruition of one another 
will be but a ſmall Part of our Happineſs, may 
comfort you in my abſence, who ſhall be hap- 
Py enough to wiſh you where I am, upon bet- 
ter Reaſons than you could wiſh me here again; 
let it then be a ſufficient token of my Eſteem 
and Love, that I part from Jrene with Tears, 
when going to a place, where all Tears ſball be 
wiped from our Eyes, Rev. 7. 17. which * 
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| be ſucceeded with 4 fallneſs:of Fay, which will 
1 laſt for ever, Pſal. 16. eri e noa 
Didymus Though Vene could not well anſwer; theſe 
47 Reaſonings, yet being unwilling to be convin- 
carryed be. ced it was her Duty to part with Theodor, 
fere the ſhe reſolved to try the joynt perſwaſions aof the 
Fudg owned Company; and that whichfavoured her deſign 
* was, the arrival of a Gentleman, who had en- 
Condem- duired after her Friend, and came to tell them, 
ved. what was to be done in relation to D:dymus. 
Upon which occaſion they were obliged: to 
joyn the Company, who were im patient to hear 
what became of him. \ £9 1247 
The Gentleman, after a ſhort pauſe, gave 
tae following Narrative; I ſuppoſe the Com- 
paay is acquainted with what happened to the 
generous Didymus, from the time that Theods- 
ra was confined to that Infamous Place, and 
that when he had the Happineſs to.promate;her 
Eſcape; and therefore! ſhall briefly inform you, 
ſince time requires as much ſpeed as —— 
when then the ſurprize was over of finding a 
Young Man in Theadora's Room, and he. was 
dreſt in a habit fit to appear before the judg, 
he was brought before him; ſome of them mali- 
ciouſly enough informing him what had paſſed, 
preſſing for Juſtice,for a Perſon who muſt needs 
be a Chriſtian, and who not ſatisfyed to be an 
Offender himſelf, had reſcued another from the 
Puniſhment the Laws had doomed her to. 
Te undaunted Didymus being thus charged, 
made this reſolute Anſwer. I am accuſed of be- 
ing a Chriſtian, and of Theogora's Reſcuer, and 
notwithſtanding the aggrayations of my Ac- 
cuſers, 1am ſo far from diſowning either, 
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I glory in both. 4s for Chiiſtlanity, I would 
not have embraced it, eſpecially when ſo much 
perſecuted, were I not reſolved to ſuffer for 
it, if there was occaſion. Therefore ] ſhall nei- 
ther excuſe my Crime, nor depricate my In- 
fliction. Should 1 have refuſed my aſſiſtance to 
eſerve the Purity of the Chaſt Theodora, 1 
ould have been wanting in my Duty to Huma· 
nity; which the Savage Deſigners of a Rape 
were going to violate. And the ſatisfaction of 
what I have done in that Reſpect, will ſupport 
me under any Suffer ing that Action may draw 
upon me, except my Loyalty to injured Truth, 
and my Compaſſion to Vertue in diſtreſs. 

Says the Preſident, the Experience 1 have 
had of the Errors of your wild Sect, which by 
miſtake you call Religion, makes me not doubt 
but yon have madneſs and impiety enough, to 
fear Death as little as the Gods, But fince you 


pretead to be more Vertuous and Loyal than 
other Men, pray what can you ſay for Reſcue 


ing a Malefactor out of the Hands of Juſtice, 
when her Sentence of Condemnation was to be 
Executed. 9 6 
Had ſhe only been ſentenced to Death, I 
ſhould have only deplored your Cruelty, with - 
out endeavouring to reſcue her, though I could 
williggly have dyed in her ſtead ; dut it mo- 
ved both Indignation and Grief, to ſee ſuch an 
Excellent Perſon, admired for Beauty and Ver- 
tue, as well as other Perfections, and who was 
the Honour of her Sex, condemned to ſuch in- 
famous Uſage, unfit for the meaneſt of her Sex. 
And as Chaſtity in Women is ſo great a Ver- 


Tus, that ſince all Nations allow them a _ 
i.- 1 ege 
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lege without reſerve, to preſerve it, againſt all 
attempts to deprive them of it, 1 thought that 
to aſſiſt a diſtreſſed Virgin to preſerve it, was 
to defeat Raviſhers, not to oppoſe Magiſtrates, 


and rather to hinder, than to commit a Crime; 


nor could 1 think I ated againſt Roman Judges, 
when I endeavoured to oppoſe deſigns, worſe 
than thoſe of Barbarians; nor did I doubt but 
when calmer Thoughts came into your Breaſt, 
that you would pardon an Action, which 
had it been executed, would have diſhonoured 


you more than it would have defiled Theodora; 


and which kept you innocent of an Act, which 


not only the fair Sex, but all ours that have 
Spirits of Vertue and good Nature, would con- 
demn as inhuman. FF EXC ee 
I Theodora, anſwers the Preſident, were not 
Beautiful, and one of your obſtinate Sect, I be- 
lieve you would ſcarce have made ſuch a def- 
perate Attempt, which renders you both dlſ- 
obedient, and liable to the Laws. an 

I know not, replys Didymus, why it ſhould 
be a Reflection either upon Theodora's Beauty, 
or the Iafluence it may have upon me, that 
whatever | have done, hath been with the ha- 
zard of my Life; to reſcue her Innocency, and 


to deny my ſelf the Opportunities I endeavou- 


red to prevent others in. But the Beauties of 
her Mind, without that of her Face, was ſuffici- 
ent to induce me to attempt it: I have frequent» 
ly ia Camps contended with my tellow Souldi- 
ers, to preſerve the Chaſtity of Captives, who 
had no other Inducements to excite me to it 
but their Innocency, and their being diſtreſſe 
Women; but Theodora, beſides her _— _ 
tn, 
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Birth, is fo eminently accompliſhed with all the 
good Qualities-and Excellences that can adorn 
her Sex, eſpecially Chaſtity, that I could not 
forbear expreſſing my Veneration for ſo ſhining 
a Vertue; yet 1 deny not but that my Religion 
hada ſhare in the Attempt, to ſave one that 
was an Ornament to it, and Loyal alſo. Our 
Chriſtian Doctrin teaches us, that in ſome Caſes 
we ought ro lay down our Lives for one another, 1 
John 3. 16. jo that what I did was according 
to the Rules of that too. Nor did 1 prevent 
your Cruel Sentence by Force, but Stratagem; 
nor was any Bodies Life except my own in ha- 
zard, which for the ſake of Piety and Huma« 
nity 1 could always hazard. | ds 
The Prefident, though he knew Didymus 
had ſaid more than might be expected in his De- 
fence, reſolved not to be ſatisfyed with a Per- 
ſon he deſigned to condemn, told him; It is not 
ſtrange, that thoſe who can call the Worſhip of 
God Superſtition and 1dolarry; and Impiety Rel:i- 
gion, ſhould ſtyle Rebellion againſt a Magiſtrate, 
Loyalty to the Truth. But endeavour never 
ſa much to cloak a Criminal Action, in the Form 
of Vertue, I can ſee through all this; your diſo- 
hedience to Civil Government; ſo contagious 
and frequent amongſt your Sec; that Princes 
einde ehre their own ſafety without your 
ruin, if Numbers were equal to the diſloyalty 
of your Principles and Practices. _ 
To fuſer for my Religion, anſwers Didymus, 
"wilt be not only with a Reſignation but Joy zbut 
mould Religion ſuffer with me, or for me, and 
to ſee Religion made a ſtate Crime, and that 
' which Condemns all crimes, to be charged with 
WET < 1900 Aaaa Diſobedience 
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Diſobedience is no ſmall trouble to me. And 
therefore Ideſire, that as 1 am more concerned, 
that my Religion ſhould be accuſed than my 
ſelf, you would give me leave to give you an 
Account of the Innocency and Truth of that 
Religion, which it's Calumniators have miſre- 
preſented. And though I think, the Liberty 
of ſerving God according to the Light and Laws 
of Nature, and the Welfare of Civil Societies, is 
a right which it would be lajuſtice to deny 
Mankind, yet I plead not for it now; it con- 
cerns you more to look to that than me ; for it 
| ſuffer for the innocent Uſe of that Right, al- 
lowed by God and Nature, I ſhall but ſuffer a 

Tranſient tuniſhnient, but you will expoſe your 
ſelf to an eternal one, No Perſons can be more 

Obedient to the Laws of. Superiors than Chri- 
ſtians. And we that can ſhed; our Blood as 
well as our Enemies, as ſuceſ>sfully as any Soul. 
diers ia your Armies, ſuffer our own to be ſhed 
by you, as tamely as Sheep. Aud it is ſtrange, 
that our Profeſſions of Loyalty and Obedience, 
which not only our Books, but our Blood have 
ſo often ſigned, caunot gain credit with you; 

nor will the Wounds that pierce us, convince 

you and open your Hearts, ſiuce ſome had ra- 
ther pierce them, than know them. But the 

- ame Care that bids us obey Authority, forbids 
us to da thoſe things Authority , condemns us 

for; for as God is the Creator and Supreme 

- Governour of Man, his Laws are of the great- 

elt Authority. And as Princes are his Subjects, 

and his Licutenants upon Earth, to diſobey 
their Commands when contrary to his, is not ſo 
much diſobedience to the SubordinatePower, as 
| the 
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the contrary is Gilloyalty to the Supreme. Ia ſuch 
caſes, to prefer God's Laws before his, is no more 


Rebellion to theEmperor,than if we ſhould dif. 


obey the Commands of a Governour of a Pro- 


vince, which were repugnant to thoſe of the 


Emperor. And it we cannot yield an active O- 
bedience to the Civil Sovereign, we deny not 
the utmoſt we can conſent-to, which is paſlive 
Obedience; and when our Conſciences will not 
2 us to do what we call unlawful, we re- 
fuſe not to ſuffer freely what Penalties he pleaſes 
to impoſe. And give me leave to add, that our 
Religion is ſo far from being a Cloak to pre- 
ſent advantages, that we daily renounce them, 
and vur Lives too, to preſerve our Loyalty to 
our Maker, without hopes of recompence in 


this World; and in the other, we can receive 


none but from a judg, who can neither be bri- 
bed nor deceived ; and is ſeverer to Crimes, 
than the ſevereſt Perſecutor is to Innocents on 
Earth. But on the contrary, our hopes of in- 
eſtimable Rewards in Heaven, for our Loyalty 
to God: and his Truth, and the internal ſatiſ- 
faction of a good Conſcience, ſo elevates our 
Hearts, that we deteſt the ambition of thoſe 
that aſpire to Earthly Crowns, and pity the 
conditions of Princes themſelves. And 1 dare 
ſay, that the Innocence of our Priaciples is as 
evident in our Profeſſion, as our Practice and 
Sufferiags. Chriſtians are every where Nume- 


tous, — 7 in your Temples, and your Ene- 
l 


mies as well as Armies are convinced, that they 
know how to kill, as well as to dye; fo that 
we ouly are expoſed to ſufferings, becauſe we 
are forbid by our Innocence, to uſe a forbidden 
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way ot defending our ſelves, and I doubt not 
but that our calm ſubmiſſion to ſuch Uſages, 
will evince, that we do not deſerve them. 
The Judg finding that what Didymus ſaid, 
had much more Effect upon the People, than 


what he ſaid, had upon Dichmus, to. break off 


this Diſcourſe, told him with a ſtera Counte- 
nance, that it was time for him to remember, 
that he was a judg and not a Prieſt x» aud tho 
he had hitherto out of Compaſſion uſed Feriwa- 
ſions, he was now obliged to tell him, that the 
Gods he Worſhipped he was ſure were true 
ones, and if Didymus did not ſpeedily Sactiſice 
to them, he wonld feel their Power by being 
put to Death, which his obſtinacy/deſerved, 
and which he ſeemed fond of. 5 
Didymus calmly and unconcerned, as well as 
reſolutely anſwered; that though I am ready to 
ſuffer for my Religion, when called to it; yet 
] would not expoſe my ſelf with an obſtinate 
denial, to hear what may be ſaid againſt it; 


we Chriſtians are neither ſo obſtinate or con- 


ceited, but we are more willing what we be- 
lieve ſhould be examined at the Bar, than our 
ſelves ſhould be condemned for them; and as 
we do not renounce, fo neither do we embrace 
Perſecution for the ſake of it; nor are we ſo wil- 
ful, but that we are williag, both to be inſtru- 
cted and undeceived, if our Opinions are Erro- 
neous. This ſays D:dymns, I ſay, not in reſpect 
of your being not a Prieſt, but a Judg. - But to 
ſhew that Conſtancy is not Obſtiuacy, and if 


we could ſee Arguments on your ſide, we would 


not rather renounce Life, than embrace Truth. 
And pardon me Sr, if I think, that though you 
are 
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are conſtituted Su preme Judg of Lite and Death, 
yet you are not Supreme Judg of Truth and 


Falſhood. And therefore | take your worſhip- 
ing of many Deities to be an Argument of 


their not being true ones; and thouzh it is a 
declaration of your Opinion, it is no demon- 
ſtration that it ought to be mine. If you offer 
us Arguments, we are ready to anſwer them, 
and propoſe ours; but when only Threats are 
made uſe of, we diſpiſe them, ſince they aſl lt 
not our Reaſon, but our Conſtancy. To con- 
clude, let me tell you, that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion can ſo fortify the Mind, as to place it a- 
bove Political juriſdiction; and I ſhall with far 
leſs trouble ſuffer your Sentence, than you will 
ſometime or another feel, for having pronoun- 
ced it; nor can all your executed Threats ſhake 
my Conſtancy, or leſſea my Joy. 

The Judg enraged to ſee his Power deſpiſed, 
and himſelf affronted, as he thought, told him, 
he would deter the fatal Sentence but one hour 
longer, which he allowed him to repent of his 


Errors in, and command him to be led to the 


Place of Execution, intending to follow at ſome 
diſtance himſelf. Whether to feed his Tragi- 
cal Eyes with the Spectacle, or to prevent Ju- 
mults or Diſorders, which Didym#.*s Courage, 
or = Pity excited in the Multitude,might oc- 
caſion. 


The Gentleman having ended his Diſcourſe, pigymus 
it raiſed a juſt Idea in the Minds of the Hearers, going co 


of Diaymuss ſingular Courage and Piety; eſpe- 


cially in the Ladies; and ſo far moved the grate- 
ful and compaſſionate Theodora, that ſhe reſol- 
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; 1 | leaſe him, 
ved to reſcue him, if poſſible; and prepared to &c. 
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attempt it; and minding that the Company 
was wholly intent upon the Gentlemans relati- 
on, and minded nothing elſe, ſhe took the o 

portunity to withdraw, and by a back pair of 
Stairs conveighed her ſelf out of the Houſe, and 
went as privately to a certain Death, as others 
are wont to ſhun it, leaving her Friends both 
ſur prized and concerned, when once they miſ- 
ſed her, finding all the Methods they uſed to 
retrieve her fruitleſs. For Theodora went as 
ſoon as ſhe could, to the Company ſhe was told 
attended the Preſident, where ſne was not long, 
before ſhe found her brave Lover under a ſtrict 
and rude Guard, with a Look ſo Manly and 


Serene, as deſerved another kind of uſage, This 


ſight ſo moved the compaſſionate Theodora, that 
ſhe could with leſs ReluQancy dye, than plead 
for Didymus, yet her Gratitude overcoming her 
Baſhfulneſs, ſhe ſtepped towards the Tribunal, 
with more eaſe than ſhe expected; her Beauty 
and Meen influencing the by-ſtanders to make 
way for her paſſage; where ſhe had_not been 
long, before the Number of Gazers attracted 
the Preſidents Eyes, where after, in reſpect to 
his Dignity, ſhe had lifted up her Vail, her pe- 
culiar Beauty, which was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
thoſe that had ſeen it before, made her known 
to him. 

But though her Preſence ſurpriſed the Judg, 
he admired her Courage as well as Beauty; the 
Bluſhes of her Cheeks, and the Aſſuredueſs of 


her Looks, diſcovering both her Modeſty and 


want of Fear; ſays ſhe, Sir, it is very unuſual 
for Perſons of my Sex and Religion to. come 
bere unſent for; but as the Action is extraor- 
5 dinary, 
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dinary, the Occaſion is ſo too: for Vertue and 
Juſtice which you ſit here to exerciſe, as well 
as Gratitude upon the higheſt Obligations, en- 
gige my appearance in the behalf of that brave 
»riſoner' Didymus, and offer you the Object of 
Juſtice, which he cannot be without Cruelty, 
For if a Debt be due to the Law, it would be 
ſevere to puniſh the Security, when the Prin- 
cipal offers to pay the Treſpaſs « for now I am 
come to redeem my Hoſtage. Nor is it your 
Intereſt to decline the Exchange, ſince you will 
by that means preferve one,whoſe Courage and 
Gratitude, made him both appear for me, and 
ſignalize himſelt in the Roman Army; and 
fince my Eſcape was his Crime, I bope my-Sur- 
render will obtain his Pardon. | 
Here Theodora pauſed, to recover the diforder 
this Attempt had put her Modeſty into; and 
to obſerve the Judges Countenance, that it 
might inſtruct her the better what ſhe had to 
ſay further. The Preſident continued ſilent, 
either to hear the further Progr eſs of her charm- 
ing Voice, or to admire the Charms which a- 


dorned her Face, or that mixture of Sadneſs. 


Concern had mixed in her Looks, which had 1n 


ſome meaſure mitigated him. Whereupon the 


fair Supplicant thus purſues her Diſcourſe; but 
if your Juſtice and Clemency diſmiſs this Gen- 
tleman, perhaps no Object could better warrant 
the Exerciſe of either ; for his Life hath been 
always hazarded for his Princes, and the Adi- 
on he was now engaged in was ſo Heroick, that 


- he could have no other Motive but his Genero- 


ſity, nor any other End, but the Exerciſe of it; 
nor can your Clemency be a bad Example, ſince 
Aaaack&4 it 
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it cannot be paralelled but by Perſons too Ver- 
tuous to be Delinquents. And if ſuch Actions 
be Criminal, they cannot probably grow com- 
mon Crimes. Here Theodora perceiving Didy- 
mus was likely to interrupt her, thus prevents 
aim. And you brave Didymus, prevent not 
the accompliſhment of my deſign ; what I do 
is to evidence my Gratitude, and to let you {ee 
there can be as Noble Acts of Generoſity in a 
Perſon not inſenſible of the Dictates of the Ver- 
tues of Generoſity and Friendſhip.. I was glad, 
continues ſhe, to be delivered from the Igno- 
miny of a Rape, but I deſigned not to be de- 
prived of the Glory of ſuffering for Chriſt, which 
15 the only opportunity I had to ſhew that 1 
declined the Diſhonour, and not Death; and 
never deſigned for the ſake of an inſignificant 
Maid to deprive the World of one of the moſt 
Generousof Men. The only way to encreaſe your 
paſt Favours is, to allow me to ſpeak my Senſe 
of them,which may diminiſh,but can never make 
a Retribution of them. If then you will com- 
pleat your Obligation of preſerving my Virgl- 
nity , I hope you will not prevent my Obtain» 
ing the Crown of | Martyrdom. | 
 Didymus's reſpect to his Miſtreſs kept him 
from interrupting a Diſcourſe, which he was ſo 
little ſatisfyed with; therefore ſo ſoon as ſhe 
had put an end to it, he thus begun. Ceaſe, The- 
oclora, to plead for a Life, that you are as cruel 
to me in offering to preſerve, as you ate in ha- 
Tarding your own. And if I hoped not for 
more from the Preſident than I am like to have 
from yon, I ſhould think my ſelf as miſerable 
as you are unkind. But] hope our. Impartial 


Judg 
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Judg diſcerns, that the Exceſs of your Good- 
neſs hath the greateſt Intereſt in your Plea ; to 
ſtate the Caſe, being ſufficient to plead it upon 
my Account. For I promoted and facilitated 
your Eſcape ; and as I was a Pawn to the Laws, 
am doomed for your Offence, to the Puniſh- 
ment aſſigned you; which ſince I joyfully offer, 
the Preſident need not be told, that the Surety's 
Payment diſcharges the Principal Debt, eſpeci- 
ally when he not only offers it, hut deſires the 
acceptance of it, I hope then, ſays he, to the 
Preſident, you will accept of my Life for hers, 
who merits not only a loag but a happy one, 
and that when my Sentence of Condemnation is 
paſſed, it may diſcharge her. Seli-Preſervation 
is ſo Natural, that it cannot be made Capital, 
without puniſhing as well what Men are, as what 


they do. And Purity and Honour is ſo becoming 


a chaſte Virgin, that the Conſequences can 
ſcarce be made Penal. Thus I who have refuſed 
to do an Illegal thing to avoid Dangers, yet glo- 
ry in the Crime, and am the juſt Object of the 
Rigour of -ybur Laws : and as her Errors have 
been through my Perſwaſion,ſo her Puniſhment 
ought'to be in my Perfon, And what ſhe hath 
ſaid to involve her ſelf in this Matter, I hope 
will rather be looked upon, by a Reman Magi- 
ſtrate, as an Effect of her Generoſity, not as an 
Argument of her Crime. And ſure the Romans 
have too much Gallantry, to puniſh that Vertue 
in a Lady, which they would applaud and crown 
in a Souldier. 

But to addreſs my ſelf to you, Theodora, ſays 
Didymus, I cannot but com plain and deplore my 
lufelicity, that after I had done all I could to 


preſerve 
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the Liberty, hoping you would not puniſh two 


preſerve your Life, you come now to hazard 
it, and end mine with Sorrow. But ſhould you 
prevail in the unwelcome, tho' generous At- 
tempt,you make, you were cruel to eavy me the 
two greateſt Honours I aſpired to; the Glory 
of Martyrdom, and the Honour of Theodora's 
Reſcne. Had I as many Lives as you have Ver- 
tues, I ſhould give them all for a few hours of 
yours; being unlikely to be preſerved by your 
Suffering for my Actions. Therefore Madam, 
ſince my higheſt Satisfaction terminates in your 
Happineſs, the only way to reward my Services 
is to take care of your own Preſervation ; and 
don't make them fruitleſs, but be content to live 
for his ſake, who joyfully dyes for you. 
TheJudg all this while was ſilent, being kept 
from interrupting them by the Generoſity and 
Gracefulneſs of the Contenders : But his Curio- 
ſity could no longer ſuſpend his ſtern Nature, 
which urged him to tell the Generous Couple; 
You preſume to plead as if each was the other's 
Judg,and had the Authority of condemning or 
abſolving one another; and as if I were an un- 
concerned Auditor, or only to ratify your A- 
greement : But you ſhall know to your coſt, that 
Roman Magiſtrates are not thus to be trifled 
with. | 
Great Sir, ſays Didymus, nothing but your 
Miſapprehenſion can make yon think our Con- 
duct alight of you; for it was not in contempt 
of your Authority, but in hopes of your Equi- 
ty and Clemency ; Vertues which become a 
Magiſtrate, would temper your Authority and 
Power. This Preſumption, Sir, made us take 


tor 
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for the fault of one; and if either of us was 
to ſuffer, your Clemency would releaſe the o- 
ther. 
Though theſe Words evidently ſeemed to re- 
ſpect the Judg's Dignity and not his Perſon, yet 
the Preſident, as Self. Flattery commonly attends 
Men in Power, taking the reſpect to himſelf, 
gave Didymus the Liberty to proceed, in theſe 
words: You will not deny, Sir, but that Good- 
neſs, vvhereof Clemency in a Magiſtrate is a 
great Part, and vvho is God's Vice- gerent,may 
gain as much Veneration, as Power. and Great- 
neſs ; for thoſe of your Religion, when they 
ſpeak moſt reverently, prefer the Title of moſt 
Good, before that of moſt Great, ſtyling him, as 
the Chriſtians do, Deus optimus maximus: And 
Clemency can never be more aVertue than when 
exerciſed towards vertuous Perſons, in preſer- 
ving them from the Ferſecutions of Fortune,and 
the undeſigned Rigour of the Laws : I ſay unde- 
ſigned, becauſe I cannot think, the Roman Law- 
givers, who honoured injured Chaſtity ſo much 
in Lucretia, and rewarded Gallantry and other 
Vertues with Crowns, ever deſigned Chaſtity, 
Conſtancy and Gratitude to be reckoned amongſt 
Criminal things. And though Chriſtians may 
differ from others in Matters of Religion: Vet 
Roman Moral Vertues alter not their Nature for 
being practiſed by Chriſtians. And thoſe, whom 
Love of Vertue made them Maſters of the 
World, honoured it in their Enemies, ſo that 
one or two Statues of Hannibal were erected in 
Rome,which Honour was more Glorious to them 
than if they had vanquiſhed him; and ſure thoſe 
who honoured Lucretia with Statues, m_ — 
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think Theodora worthy of a Scaffold or a Stake. 
This Lady's Actions and mine, in milder Terms, 
have heen looked upon otherwiſe than as Crimi- 
nal: But, Sir, it there muſt be a Sacrifice to the 
angry Laws, I b2g, my Blood may ſatisfy them, 
and ſpare this innocent Lady; who I hope may 
be a worthy Object of your Compaſſion, her Ex- 
cellences not only making it reaſonable but me- 
ritorious. She is the faireſt Ornament of Ami- 
och: And to put an untimely end to ſuch an Ex- 
emplary Life, for Actions laudable in their own 
Nature,and which nothing but rigour can make 
criminal, would be to make the Laws a Terror 
to the Good rather than to the Wicked. To 
treat her as a Delinquent would be inhuman, 
whom you might wiſh your Daughters to be 
like ; and by the Grant I implore, you will not 
only gain the Thanks of her Sex, but the Ap- 
plauſe of others, and the Satisfaction to ſave 


one of the moſt admirable Perſons in the whole 


World, 

Didymns finding Theodora was preparing to 
iaterrupt him, thus re-addreſled himſelf to her, 
Madam, infiſt not on what is inconſiſtent with 
my Love, nor increaſe my Infelicity, by ma- 
king it my Duty to oppoſe youre deſires, refuſe 
not to 5 the moſt accompliſhed Perſon 
in the World nor deny me the happineſs of 
being your ,geliverer, nor the ſatisfaction after 
the glory of ſaving her, of dying for her. But 
perceiving ber ready to renew her Conteſt, he 
told her with a low Voice, Madam, though the 
Prefident , hath not commanded an end of our 
Conteſt, yet my condition and reſolution muſt 
put an end to it; for it is in yaia to N to 

ave 
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faye my Life by putting an end to your own, 
ſince a Life ſa obtained would neither be eaſie 
NS, nor laſting; ſo that to oblige me to ſurvive 
you, would make me live a life ſpent in con- 
tinually deploring ſo great a loſs. Therefore 
m, | Ibeſeech you forbear to require ſuch Proofs of 
Obedience, which is not ia my Power to glve, 

nor Which you ought to require; ſince it would 

be as impoſlible as unhappy, for Didymus to 

ſurvive Theodora. | : 

O admirable Conteſt! the Noble Antago- 

niſts not ſtriving for Victory, but Death; or 

ſtrive to overcome, that the Conqueror might 

dye for the vanquiſhed ; where ſelf. Love is Sa- 

crificed to Love, equally Chaſte, and without 
Intereſt, and Vertue in each, endeavours 

to make it ſelf Criminal, that the other may 

ſeem Innocent. This makes the Inſpired Sen» 

tence true, that Love 1s ſtronger than Death, the 

former making theſe Generous Lovers Rivals 

for the later. Lins 

The afflicted Virgin finding her Diſwaſions % Cn 

of no Effect upon Diaymus, addreſſed her ſelf to med to 
the Preſident ; and with Looks, Geſtures and Dye, «nd 
Words ſufficient to ſoften one that was not, in- ir di/- 
vincible, told him, Tho? this Gentleman's Ar- 8 - 5 
guments may repreſen him fitter of the two #,,ui; 
to be Condemned, yet I hope your Authority 

will not think the worſe of his Generoſity, and 

that what he hath done will influence you more 

than what he hath (aid. He hath been always 
ſucceſsful in your Camps, and one that can ſhew 

ſuch Gallantry this Day, how ſerviceable may 

he be in the Roman Camps, his Courage being 
heightened by Gratitude, in the acquiſt of Glo- 
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ry, and the ſervice of his Country. If Inten- 
tions muſt make Actions guilty, he cannot be 
thought ſo, ſince he defigned not the breach of 
any Law, but did what he thought the deſign 
of all Laws, viz. to protect Innocency, and 


encourage Vertue. But if what he bath done 


comes within the rigour of the Law, I hope his 
Fault is not ſo great, but that you may admit 
what I requeſt for him, which is, that he may 
make 5mends for what he hath done amiſs in 
the Roman army, which will be more ſervice- 
able to the Pubiick, than his Death can. But 
if you deſign ſeverity for him, as he hath done 
ſo much for me, you may more ſenſibly puniſh 
bim by my Death, than by inflicting Puniſhment 
on himſelf. To which Arguments no doubt but 
ſhe would have added others, but that the Pre- 
ſident, vexed to find that neither of them va- 
lued Life, which was what he thought moſt to 


terrify them with, prevented her; telling her 


with a ſtern Countenance, I will heat no more; 
1 have heard too much already; it becomes not 
a Roman Magiſtrate, to ſuffer Criminals to diſ- 
obey the Laws, ſlight their Threats, and to 
glory in their Crimes. What you have bot 
ſaid, to prove your (elves guilty, is ſufficient to 
condemn you both. Wherefore as you cannot 
agree, 1 will be Umpire, and give you both 
what each deſires, and deſerve. You obſtinate 
Maid ſhall Dye for having broke Priſon ; and 
you diſobedieat Souldier ſhall Dye, for promo- 
ting her Eſcape. But the chiefeſt Crime 1s, you 
ſhall both Dye for being Chriſtians, as Enemies 
to the Roman Emperors, and the Gods tha! 
made them ſo. "ol 
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This Sentence being paſſed, the Priſoners 
were ordered to be taken away, and put under 


a ſtrong Guard, till things were prepared for 


their Execution, which were directed to be 


haſtened. But finding by the Looks and Mur- 


murs of the Multitude, that Theodora“ sCharms 
and Vertue, and the Youths Courage andFriend- 
ſhip, made their Sentence ungrateful to them, he 


declared, that whilſt he was diſpatching other 


buſineſs, he gave leave to any to attemptto con- 
vert thoſe obſtinate Offenders, declaring fur- 


ther, that if they would ſeaſonably. with Incenfe 


in their Hands, fly to the Altars of the Gods, 
and' implore their Protection and Pardon, he 
would grant what they requeſted, 

As this Liberty expoſes them to the aſſaults 
of Infidels, Ambitious to make them Proſelytes, 


it gave them the opportuaity of converſing 


with one another. | 

Diaymus ſeeing him near a ſeparation from his 
admicable Miſtreſs, felt ſome Diſorders, which 
his Courage upon other occaſions could eafily 
reſiſt, which made him thus expreſs himſelf to the 
fair Perſon, that occaſioned it; Madam, though 
the Courſe of my Life hath led me to ſee death 
in various Forms and Shapes, without being 
diſcompofed ; yet when 1 ice the World and 
my ſelf going to be deprived of ſo excellent a 
Perſon, and one the moſt love in it and ad- 
mire, in the Flower of her Age, and by the 


hand of an Executioner ; I ſhould think it ſtu- 


pidneſs rather to be unconcerned,than weakneſs 
to be much ſo. 
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I was fo fully ſatisfyed before, ſays Theodora 
of your Friendſhip and Compaſſion, that this 
new. Proof, is both needleſs and unwelcome; 
for if any thing ſhould grieve me, when entring 
into the fullneſs of Joy, it ſhould be, that your 
good Nature makes this, ſeemiggly Diſtreſſed 
Condition uneaſy to you; Which thraugh God's 
Aſſiſtance is little ſo to me; which will be much 
more eaſy, if congratulating rather than de- 
ploring our Martyrdom, you will favour. me in 


the greateſt Part of my Grief, Naber is to he 


unhappily acceſſary to yours, and the ſeeing you 


concerned at it. That Circumſtance of, my 
Death, which afflicts you, 1 rather leſſen 


than incteaſe, your Sorrow ; for I take my early 
removal out of the World rather as a .Fayour 
than an lafelicity, where I both ſee, ſuffer; and 


do ſo much ill. To be early freed from the 
ſuares of a perſecuting Age, and the evil ro 


come, is more a Privilege than a Calamity, to 
thoſe that are ſenſible, that one can never be 
unſeaſonable ia Heaven, nor too ſoon happy. 
And both in the Old and New Teſtament; thoſe 


-wha were firſt recorded to dye happily, died 
| youngy as juſt Abel, and John the Baptiſt ; and 


th ſuffered for the ſake of Piety. And the 


Lamb of God who did no Sin, but by his Exam- 


Ple, Frecepts and Sufferings, took away the. Sin: 
ef the Warld, ſuffered in che Flower of his, Age, 


"It being neither an Unhappineſs nor Token, of 
- God's Diſpleaſure to clean e ben of « 


troubleſom Paſſage, by being blown into a Port 
by a boiſterous Wind. And” were it fit for a 
/oman to exhort a Heroe, it ſhould be that 


_ boghaf us ſhould entertain our preſent Condition, 


with 
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with Sentiments becoming Chriſtians. And as it 


does not concern me; ſoit ought not to trou- 


ble you ſympathetically, that!; am ſecured from 
the Inconveniences of Age; and pray. make 
uſe of that Courage now, that you have uſed all 
your Life time; novrepine, that we are to fall 
dy the hand of an Executioner, ſince that was 
the Fate of our Saviour himſelf, Aud if we con- 
ſider the manner of our Suffering, we may reas 
ſonably aſſume the A poſtle's Sentiments, who 


after the Miſuſage of the jeu iſn Council, went 


from their preſence rejoycing, that they had been 
thoug hi worthy to ſuff:r for his Name, Acts 5. 41; 
upon which Account we are going co ſuffer, 
For Didymus, Providence hath not ſuffered us to 
periſh, by Lightning, tedious Sickneſs, nor old 
Age, nor yet in a Common Cauſe ; but our Fate 
is Noble, and not a Debt due to Nature, or the 
Puniſhment of Sin, but the Nobleſt Act of Chri- 
ſtianity, Martyrdom, and the neareſt way to e- 
verlaſtiag Glory. | 
A Diſcourſe becoming more a Martyr than 4 
Virgin, made Didymns deſire it ſhould continue, 
being both aſſiſted by it and charmed; and there- 
fore finding Theodora's Looks to be a admirable 
as her heauty, and remembi ing her Inſtances of 
Piety and Vertue as well as Courage, they ſug- 
geſted ſuch Sentiments as made bim tell her 
Madam, I Ihould be jaſtiy diſconſolate, that 1 
and the World ſhould be deprived of ſuch an 
'Excellent Perſon, as you have ſhewn your ſelf 
to be, were 1 not aſſured, that as the loſs will 
be great, ſo it will not be laſting, and that in 
a future ſtate I ſhall be allowed, what Death 
will ſoon deny me in this, aud ſhall 'converſe 
Bbbb with 
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with you in Heaven more freely, than our Per- 
ſecutions and your Reſerve will ao me here; 
for 1 believe that thoſe who have the happi- 
nels to meet in Heaven, will know one ano- 
ther, and that the remembrance of what paſ- 


ſed on Earth, will add to their ſatisfaction 


there. For in Heaven not dnly our Faculties, 
but our Memory, will be furniſhed with ſui-1 
table Objects, and our Capacities enlarged; and 
that in a Condition much Inferior tꝭſtbhat, our 
Kaowledg of one another hath been” ſor much 
advanced as was necellzry, without ſuch com- 
mon helps as were requiſite to make them ſo. 
Adam as ſoon as he ſaw Eve, ſaid; ſhe was Bone 
of his Bone, and Fleſh of his Fleſh ; and Noah as 
ſoon as awake, knew his younger Son had beha- 
ved himſelf amiſs; and at our Saviour's Trans- 
ſiguration, the three choſen Diſciples kaew 
Moſes and Elias, whom they had never ſeen 
before, though diſguiſed in-Glory, Mat. 11. 4. 
Luke. 9. 31. and St. Paul tells the Theſſalonians, 
they ſhall be his Joy and Crown at the appea- 
rance of the Lord « Theſ. 2. 19, 20. Whence 
it appears, that both the Preachers and Con- 
verts at that appearance ſhall be known, and 


the Aſſembly of the firſt Born, whoſe Names are 


written in Heaven, and theretore Men may know 


one another. Our Saviour, ſays Didymus, tells 
us, that there is Joy in Heaven for a repenting 
Sinner, and whether their Knowledg is Intu- 


ite, or by the Information of Angels ſent to 


this World, it is plain they have a Knowledg 
of Perſons and their Actions. And Abraham 
is repreſented in Paradiſe, putting the rich Man 
ia Mind of his State and that of 


Lazarus in this 
World. 
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World. Nor is the Memory of perſons — 
paſt Actions forgot in the Kingdom of Derk- 
neſs, the rich Man remembring not only LA 
rus, but his five Brothers, and their deplorable. 
Condition, | 

Didymus then making a ſtop; gave Theodora 
opportunity to tell him: Generous Didymus,, 
ſince the beſt Teachers have been of different 
Opinions of What you diſcourſe, and they e- 
ſteem it not a matter of Faith, whether we know 
one another ji? Heaven or not, but if they be- 
lieve it, it may be with other Sentiments than 
we commonly imagin; for when the Diſciple. 
teaches us, "that though we be here the Chi/dren. 
of God, it does not yer appear what we ſhall be, to 
which he adds, that when cur- Saviour ſhall be 
Manife feds Werſhall be like him, when I think 
of theſe things, I àm apt to think that we judg 
too much of 8 0 ture — what we ob⸗ 
ſerve in our frail Condition here, nor ſhall we, 
have a juſt dea of Heaven, till we come there. 
Our Notions then will be raiſed as well as our 
Bodies, and our Love and Affections will be 
transfigured with them; and though we may 
have mutual Love there, "it will be upon other 
Accounts, better grounded and regulated. And 
that External Beauty which is here ſo much o- 
ver valued, will be much inferior to every glo- 
rifyed Body, and will be ſo inconſiderable as 
to — ſmall Impreſſions on thoſe that remem- 
ber it, as the Luſtre of the Sun obſcutes that 
of the Stars; fo that External Qualities will 
have but little Effects, in reſpect of thoſe ex- 
eited by out Relatibn to our common Lord, our 
reſemplance to him being the. chiet ground of 
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our Eſteem and Affections. Children of the ſame 
Parents being early ſeparated, when they meet 
after they are grown up, are meer {tcangers 3 
nor do they mind the Accidents of Play, or Fea- 
tures that are altered by time and growth; but 
what produces their new kindneſe, are Fct10- 
nal Qualities, ſuitable to their preſent State, 
2nd worthy of eſteem and kindneſs. And it 
ſome Years abſence may make our neareſt Rela- 
tions unknown, what alterations will there be 
in Bodies ſeparated in many Ages, who ſhall 
meet in Heaven with Minds as much changed as. 
their Bodies: But a vertuous Complacency will 
then affect us more than Natural Relations or. 
external tzeauty, or thoſe Trifles that here cre- 
ate the greateſt Fondneſs.. | _ 
- Bat thiak-you, ſays Didymut, that vertuous 
Aﬀections cannot be admitted in Heaven? ſince 
the Scripture informs us, that the Angels are at- 
fected with Joyand Delire, rejoycing at the Con- 
verſion of à Sinner, and deſiring to pry into 
the Myſteries of Religion; and have peculiar 
Care and Actions for appoſite ends. Thus the 
Angel of Perſia withſtood Alichael, and an An- 
gel talked to Daniel, Dan. 10. 13. 
don't deny, ſays Theodora, but that the bleſ- 
ſed know one another, and for Diaymuss ſake l 


wiſh it ſo; bat | belt eve the Sentiments of that 


Knowledg will be different from what Men i- 
magin. And ] am apter to believe, the Saints, 
mutual Knowledg, becauſe otherwiſe I cannot 
conceive, how God's Juſtice will be manifeſt ig 
Tewarding and puniſhing Perſon's Actions; Per- 
ſonal Circumſtances altering the Nature of Mo- 
tal Actions. And ſince thoſe in Heaven will 


have 
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have Eternity to converſe in, in their various 
Conferences, they may meet with ſome Circum- 
ſtances which will enable their enlightened Sa- 
gacity to know one another, and to diſcover 
their former acquaintance. But on the other 
hand, we fhall have m/ r: noble Objects to en- 
tertain moſt of our time, than the deſpicable 
Objects that now amuſe us; as the pompous 


Solemnity of a Roman Triumph takes a way the 


attention to our neareſt Friends. And when the 
Saints love and converſe with one another, it 
will be upon different Terms from thoſe ſuita- 
ble to a Mortal State. And as there will be no 
differences of Ages and Sexes iu Heaven, ſince 


they ſhall belike Angels, and have Bodies conforms 
ed to the glorious Body of their Redeemer; ſo the 
new Friendſhip there will be grounded on their 


Perſonal Excellences, as being Rivals in the 
Love of God, and as they reſemble the Brighte 
neſs of his Glory, and the expreſs Image of his Per- 


ſon But we need not diſpute about Queſtions, 
which a ſmall time will reſolve, and hnce Hea- 


ven is a place bleſſed with the fulneſs of Joy, 
to converſe with one another, will either 


12 of our Happineſs, or not neceſſary to 


Whilſt Didymw and his Miſtreſs, waited for 
the Execution of the Preſidents barbarous Sen- 


4 Roman 


Officer e. 


tence, amongſt the Roman Souldiers who waited dcowvonrs 


to ſee the approaching Tragedy, an Officer 


fo diſmrde 


ſympathizing with Didimus's Gallantry, endea- —.— 


voured to diſwade bim from his fatal Reſoluti- 


on. Wherefore taking our Martyr aſide, ſays 
he, the Gods are witneſs, it is not without a- 


mazement and trouble, more than my own Af- 
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flictions have occaſioned, that Conſtancy ſhould 
deſtroy ſo much Gallantry; which, though in 
other caſes a Vertue, againſt the God's is a 
Crime, therefore after ſo much Courage and 
Patience, exerciſe your Prudence, and reſcue 
your ſelf by Compliance, from Impiety and 
MDeatm f i: fs 25 
EKindnefſs and Civility, ſays Didimus, thus ex- 
preſſed, deſerves thanks, but not complyance, 
For what you call Conſtancy againſt Truth, will 
colt me my Life; ſo that the Religion I profeſs, 
may lead me into Death, but not Error. 

It's Intrinſick to a Religions being true or 
Falſe, that it's Embracers are encouraged by Pre- 
ferments, or expoſed to Perſecutions. Fear in 


Religion is but an ill Counſellor, except in chu- 


ſing a bad one, or living contrary to the Rules 
of a good one; nor does he deſerve theBleſiing 
of a good choice, that reſpects his Life mote 


than his Soul in it. And as Truth ſhould di- 


rect us in our choice, fo nothing ought to make 
us deſert it, but a conviction of it's Errors. If 
then you can ſhew me, that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is talſe; and yours true, 1 ſhall alter my 
choice z, but if you uſe Menaces, ' or any other 
Arguments than thoſe of Truth, I ſhall not on- 


ly flight, but contemn them. And were it not 


good Will that induced you, 4 ſhould take it ns 
an Injury to uſe ſuch an. Argument againſt my 


Conſtancy, which muſt ſuppoſe me a Coward, 


to be made a Proſelyte by ſuck. And though | 


had lefs aſſurance of it than I have, yet on tbis 


- occaſion I would not deſert it, ſince a choice 


made through threats or fear, would make me 
think I had made an ill choice, of a Religion! 
Fould not Dye for, Generaus 


unhappy State. | 


cure them Everlaſting Liſe. 


Chap. J. O, Theodora. 


© Generous Didymus replies the Roman, my de- 


ſign is not to fright you into Apoltacy my Ver- 
tue would as little offer it, as your Courage 
would admit, ſuch Meaſures to be ſuccesful. 
But thinking I have made a right choice in 
worſhiping the Gods 1 do, I thought it no fault 
to perſwade you rather to live in a true Reli. 
bio, than to dye for a falte one. And I cannot 

ut wonder, that a Perſon that hath fo much 


courted Honour, ſhould loſe himſelt fer one who 


was crucityed by the moſt ſacred Perſons of his 
own Nation, as a Malefactor, and hath invited 
his followers to involve themſelves in the ſam 
Idolaters, replys Didymns, have erroneous 
Notions of the Chriſtian Religion, and the ways 
they take to oppoſe it, are improper and inhn- 
man; and they are as much miſinformed abont 
the Myſteries of our Religion, as they are mi- 
ſtaken about their own. © Oar Saviour indeed, 
who was ſeat from God, with a Prophetick Au- 


thority, ' ſharply rebuked the Jewiſh Superſti- 


tions, ſhewing them their Hypocriſy, and re- 
proaching their Practices, both by his Doctrin 
and Exemplary Life, which moved thoſe ex. 
aſperated Hypocrites, as their Authority was 
undermined , and their Perſons diſcredited, 
maliciouſly to attempt his Deſtruction; but his 
Conſtancy was too great, to ſuffer him to de- 
cline the exerciſe of his Vertues, for fear of the 
greateſtDangers, or even De th; which he both 
foreſaw and foretold, and willingly ſuffered, to 
deliver thoſe that believed in him, and toſe- 
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And that his Death was for the Sins of others De 


and not his own, is evident, ſince he was ab- ri: 
ſolved by his Judg, who paſſed the Sentence 

for fear of his Acculers only; and he was fur- ſol 
ther abfolved by God almighty, who, by Pro- re: 
digies in Heaven and Earth, declared that he ſhe 
was diſpleaſed with thoſe that put his Son to me 
Death; and by raiſing him in three Days to an th 
Immortal Life, he both ſhewed how well he lo- th 
ved him, and alſo gave his followers Power to ha 
partake of that glorious ſtate he was advanced Pe 


to. So that thoſe he diſtinguiſhes from the reſt 
of his Servants and calls to Martyrdom, ought 
to eſteem that Call both an Honour and Privi- 
lege; ſince by dying for Truth and Conſtancy, 
they become more like him, and may hope for 
greater advantages in the Merits of his Martyr- 
dom. For to thoſe be vouchſafes the Honour 
of ſuffering for Truth and Piety, he not only 
reſerves future Recompences, but gives them 
a happy foretaſt of them here, and I cannot but 
eſteem it an addition; to his immenſe Love, that 
. made him dye for: us, that he enables us to dye 
for him. RE tas 1 
ladted, as he took upon him the Form of a 
Man, ſo he ſuffered bimſelf to be uſed as Good 
Mea often are; but he was not caſt down from 
Heaven, as Vulcan is ſaid to be, but camg down 
to ſhew Men how. to live a heavenly Life. Nor 
did he like Jupiter, commit Actions in human 
ſhape below the Dignity of a Man, but taught 
Men Docttin worthy ot Heaven it came from; 
and by his Exemplary Life ſnewed them, how 
they muſt be tranſlated there; fubmirting to 
the Iafamy and Torments of the Croſs, that his 


Death 
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Death might purchaſe for them , what his Spi- 
ris and Life had qualifyed them for. 

The Roman Officer not yet diſcouraged, re- 
ſolved to purſue his Attempt thus. The ſame 
reaſon that leſſens my admiration, that you 
ſhould deſpiſe Death for an Erroneous Religion 
makes me wonder at your unconcern to eſca 
the Death that threatens your Obſtinacy ; te 
though the Love of Glory may invite a Man to 
hazard his Life to attain it, yet that Heroick 
Paſſion ought to make Men apprehenſive of the 
Extremities , where Death is attended with In- 
famy , and received at the hand of ' an Exe- 
cutioner. e 

The weakneſs of your Gods, anſwers Didy- 
mus, have too much miſled you, to make Eſti- 
mates of Good and Evil, by me ſures unwor- 


thy to be acquieſced in by a Chriſtian, who can- 


not merit that Title without being more than 


an Ordinary Man. The Laws of God and right 


Reaſon, not of Men of Power, are to judg, of 
Good and Evil Actions. Nor think, that Con- 


' fancy is leſs a Vertue, becauſe that Tyrants call 
it Obſtiaacy, and condemn Men for it to the 


ſame Puniſhments that are allotted to diſhonou- 
Table Actions. The Reſpe& our Religion obli- 
ges us to pay to Civil Magiſtrates, though Per- 
ſecutors, enjoyns us not to reſiſt unjuſt Senten- 
ces by force; yet this Submiſſion hinders not 


their Sentence from being unjuſt, nor hinders 


us from thinkiag ſo; and conſequently,the Te- 


ſtimony of our Conſciences, inwardly abſolves 


us, though outward Judges condemn us; 


tor as Criminal Perſons are Conſcions of their 
' Guilt, and either deny or excuſe their Faults,we 


Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians confeſs what you call a. Crime, and 
glory init, without deprecating the Fate, that 
attends our Conſtancy ; nor can Death from an 
infamous hand fright us from a glorious Cauſe ; 
fiace we eſtimate it by the Quality of the A- 
ion, and not the Condition of him that affli- 
Red the Puniſhment ; and though an Executio- 
ner's hand may deſtroy a MalefaQor; yet it can- 
Dot make one, and a Scaffold cannot make 
Death infamous, if the Cauſe does not; nor can 
the Inſtruments of Death, hinder Vertue from 
being glorious ; ſince it demonſtrates the Suf- 
ferer's Conſtaacy, embracing Death, to ſhun the 
Contempt of the Generality of Mankind That 
_— Commander Attilius Regulus is leſs cele- 

rated for his Military Exploits, than the cruel 
Death he ſuffeted under the Carthag ini ans, to 
whom he ſurrendred himſelf with the expecta- 
tion of ſuch barbarous Uſage. And as Submiſ- 
fion to Indignities was not Inglorious, ſince he 
did it to ſnun the breaking of his Word to his 
Enemies, it cannot be a diſhonourable Action in 


Chriſtians to prevent the Violation of their 
Faith, ſolemaly given to a Divine Friend, who 
hath ſuffered more for them, than they can ſuf 


fer for him. And though Socrates, who by the 


Oracles was pronounced the wiſeſt of Men, was 


condemned to dye by Poiſon from the hand of a 
Commillioner, yet ſince his Vertues and not his 


Crimes occaſioned it, his Fame was not deſtroy- 


ed with his Life, nor was it a diſadvantage to 


his Reputation, but that of his Accuſers and 
Judges; whom after Ages condemned more as 


. Criminals, and thought more unworthy than 
- thoſe that Executed their Sentence. And, ſays 


 Dicymns,lacred Records encourage me to ex- 
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pect, that if Poſthumous Fame be ſuch a Ble ſſiag, 
what. [ndigaities we now ſuffer, will procure it 
hereafter ; for I foreſee, that the Roman Ea- 
gles will ſtoop to the Croſs of Chriſt, and that 
the: Temples of the falſe Gods, will be conſe- 
crated to the true One. TheSword of the Ci- 
vil Magiſtrate, which is now your beſt Argu- 
ment will be then in the Chriſtians Hands, which 
needs not be employed againſt your Religion, 
which requires not the Oppoſition of Power, 
ſince the 'withdrawing of it is ſufficieat to ruin 
it, and then juſter Poſterity will read the Ei- 
ſtory of thoſe Perſecutions as they do the Ac- 
gounts of Wars, Plagues, Maſſacres, and other 


publick Calamities. 2 4 
VPichmusis Reply s, made the Perſon ſatisfyed, 25, Ro- 
that neither threats nor perſwaſions could ſhake man en- 
the, HMartyts reſolutions. Yet the officious Ro. deawerrs 
4M hou ht, that his Love would move relent- Theodo- 
ing Impreſſions for that Beauty that had congue- — 
ed his Heart, aud therefore told him; it is not , 
VMithaut regret, : that I ſee your obſtinacy fru- 
ſttate my endeavours for your ſafety, But tho? 
; miſtaken Gallantry. may make you thiak it be- 
low ꝓou to diſclaim. a threatned Opinion, leſt 
it ſbould be im puted to fear. or levity; yet de- 
n Gallantry ought not to oblige a young 
bs dy, where Oourage is neither required, nor 
proper Vertue. And therefore I hope you 
wil-j9yn with me, in perſwading her, not to 
„throw her {elf out of a World, where her gran- 
geurs and pleaſures promiſe. an extraordinary 
care, as well as her Youth fits her to reliſh and 

enjoy them. Ho) 
Didymus, though at the firſt ſurprized, ſoon 
returned this anſwer, I cannot be — 
: at 
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the Caſe of a reſolved Souldier, who thinks 14 
N 498 wy 
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that your endeavours ſhould prove unſuccesful 

upon my Account. For though your Advice 

was obliging in you; yet it would be Criminal 

in me to accept it. And as for Theodora | can- 

not be acceſſary in tempting her, nor will I be 
guilty by ſolliciting another to commit a Crime; 
nor will I rouia my Innocence, without hopes of 
ſhaking her Vertue. Yet ſays the Reman, if you 

would joyn your Perſwaſions with mine, 1 
doubt not, but ſhe would comply with a Perſon 
ſhe owes ſo much to, and ſo juſtly values, 

If ſays D:4ynws, I ſhould be fo Criminal as 
to be an Example of Apoſtacy, what you de- 
fire might be leſs improbable, but to perſwade 
her to what I believe to be worſe than Death, 
would make her hate and deſpiſe me. And if 1 
thought ſhe wonld be influenced by me, or 
that ſhe would offer to ſeduce me, it would al- 
ter my Opinion of Her. And though 1 might 
admire ner external Beauty: yet there is a great 
Difference betwixt that which muſt ſubmit to 
Age or Death, and the value have for her In- 
ſtrinſick Worth and Vertue. Beſides ſhould 1 
offer ſuch a Motion to ſo much Piety as Hers, it 


would give her a highei reſentment, than the 
Import 

theſe adviſe her to decline Danger, to accept 
what they think Truth; whereas what you 


ities of the Heathen Perſecutors; for 


would perſwade her to, wonld be to perſwade 


her to renounce what we both know to be Truth. 
- Beſides ſuch a proceeding would oblige her to 
quit herſelf of thoſeReſpects &Services whichher 
' Goodneſs vouchſafes ſome Title of Gratitude to. 


There is a difference ſays the Roman, betwixt 
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ſelf in Honour not obliged to retreat, and that 
of a Young Lady, where reſoluteneſs and ob- 
ſtinacy are not to be expected, ſo that I am apt 
to think, that our joynt per ſwaſions might with 
bold her from Death, now ſhe is ſo near as to 
ſee the Horrors of it. 
Says Didymus, what I ſay is not out of any a- 
ver ſeneſs, that I have, that you ſhould try your 
Fortune with Theodoya's Vertue. I do not envy, 
that her Conſtancy ſhould gain more than one 
Conqueſt in one day. But what] ſay is, to give 
myReaſons why l would not joyn in the Attempt 
which I think impoſſible it ſhould ſucceed,ſhould 
lattempt what you propoſe, it would loſe my In- 
tereſt withHer, were it greater than it is; and ſhe 
would be ſo averſe to Apoſtacy, that ſhe would 
hate the Adviſer. And as for being afraid to paſs 
out of the World, her long Exerciſes of Piety, 
have made her ſlight temporal Things, and be- 
ing mortifyed to the Fleaſures and Vanities of 
the World, Death can do no more than free 
her from the Troubles of it. She hath ſpent 
her Life in preparing her ſelf to part with it, 
when Natureor Vertue require it, and ſhe will 
eaſily lay it down in her preſent Condition, 
when in Froſperity it was enough to wean her 
from the Love of it, that it detained *her from 
the other; Great Vertues, like great Rivers, the 
nearer they come towards their end, the grea- 
ter they grow, and the more difficult the ſtream 
1s to be oppoſed. Theedora thinks ſhe is juſt en- 
tring upon that Crown,ſhe hath ſuffered ſo much 
for; and ſhe is ſo raviſhed at the ſight of it, that 
ſhe will not ſee or regard any thing that may de- 
lay her poſſeſſion of it. | 1 
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Here the Roman Officer impatient to hear a- 
ny more, thus interrupted Piaymus. Your diſ- 
courſe ſeems to be of an Antient Heroe, rather 
than of a Lady, who had been uſed to deſpiſe 
the frowas of Fortune. 1850 1 
Heroick Vertue, ſays Didymus, is as little 
acquainted with Sexes, as with the Soul it re- 
fides in ; nor is habitude Eſſential to an Hero- 
ick Action, ſince the firſt is not the conſequence, 
but the beginning of that Habit; and a Reſolu- 
tion to be vertuous, may make a W oman be, 
what ſubſequent Actions can only ſay ſhe hath 
been. And a Perſon that acts in the Preſence 
of a Deity, as Theadora does, may preſerve her 
Loyalty to God, and her Title to the rewards 
of Piety, by greater ſufferings, than what thoſe 
Heroes were moved to by Cuſtom, Ambition; 


or Revenge. And as for Megaces and Proffers, 


they are very unlikely to prevail with Chriſti- 
ans, poſſeſſed with divine Love and Hope, as 
Theodora is; nor can any thing bribe one, to 
quit the joys of Heaven, ho is juſt entring up- 
on the Poſſeſſion of them. Therefore deſite me 
not to joyn in an atttempt, which can neither 
be done with hopes or without a Crime, think- 
ing it more worthy to imitate Theodoras's Con- 
ſtancy, than to ſeduce her from it; therefore 1 
chuſe rather to ſhare her Triumphs, than to be 
a Trophy. | 


Both com- The Roman Officer findiag all his endeavours 
3 _ in vain, and that Didymus's Conſtancy was more 


Death,cheir likely to affect the Roman, than that his Argu- 
Speeches ments ſhould prevail, diſcontentedly took his 
a Final leave, thinking it impious to intercede for Per- 
Separationt ſons ſo obſtinate, or to divert the Nn. 
0 
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1= | of the Judg; who having diſpatch'd his other 
. duſineſs, called for the innocent Criminals, and 
r asked, whether they were yet willing to ap- 
ſe peaſe the provoked Deities, adding, that they 
muſt either renounce their Religion, or ſuffer 
e Death?! MOINS {Gl 
To which the Priſoners gave their reſolute 
Anſwer; : That they had worſhipped Chriſt and 
had rather Dye than -proteſs themſelves other- 
wiſe; and that they had rather be Victims to 
their falſe Gods, thaa adote then. 
pon this the judg ordered them to be led 
to che place of Execution, and that the Prepa. 
rations for their Ex:cution ſhould: be made rea- 
dy forthwith. Whilſt che Officers were mak. 
ing preparations, Theodora took the opportu- 
nity'to tell Didymus, it is fit when we talk with 
Infidelst0:give the Objects of our hopes, the Ti- 
tles of Crowns and Triumphs, defending our 
Conſtancy, by the greatneſs of the Rewards; 
repreſenting thoſe Celeſtial Rewards as moſt 
noble and deſirable. But we may have a diffe- 
rent Notion of Heaven amongſt our ſelves, and 
diſtinguiſn betwixt the Chriſtian Paradiſe and 
the Poets Ehyſium. Our Triumphs in Heaven 
being not only over our Enemies and Perſonal 
Sufferiags,but our Sin andlgnorance, & the Frail- 
ties of our Natures, as well as the Imperfections 
of our Vertues. And the poſitive Bleſſings of 
Heaven ſhould not be ſo much our beingCrown- 
ed by Chriſt, but that we ſhall live with him, and 
follow that jpotleſs Lamb wherever he goes: That 
our Gratitude ſhall be as perfect as the Bleſſings 
that engage it, and that we ſhall contemplate 
that Sen of Righteouſneſs in a perpetual — 
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without beiug vailed by iuterpoſing Clouds, 
much leſs by a Viciſſitude of Day and Night. 
In ſhort, . our Devotion in a future State ought 
to aſpire to other things than the Objects of 
Ambition. 15413, 

And now ſays Theodora, ſince we are entring 
upon the laſt Schene of our Lives, let us rouſe 
all the Graces and Vertues we have received 
fromHeaven,and fervently deſire the Increaſe of 
them, and a Supply of what may be needful up- 
on this Occaſioa ; that we may make a pious 
as well as a handſom Period, and ſuffer as be- 
comes Chriſtian- Martyrs. Let no Inſults of our 
Perſecutors diſcompoſe us; but let them ſee, 
that they can as little diſcompoſe us in our way 
to Heaven, as hinder us from it. And let our 
Courage not look like ſullenneſs nor fierceneſs, 
but reſolution, and ſo calm and charitable, that 
we may ſeem Martyrs of our Religion, and not 
of our Glory and Courage; and let them not 
think; that we hate Life or deſpiſe it, but think 
we purchaſe Heaven at a dear rate, and think 
it an Honour to own and follow him, who took 
the Croſs in his way. 

Theſe Pious and Chriſtian Admonitions were 
entertained with the juſt Veneration he had for 


the Giver, and which might be expected from 
ſo elevated a Soul, and one ſo devout as Dich- 
mw, Whoſe reſoluteAnſwers & Behaviour, ſhew- 


ing that he could not be prevailed on, neither 
to alter his Mind, or to tempt his M ſtreſs, he 
was firſt led away to Ex:cu:ion, that the ſight 
of his Example might fright Theodora, to take 
care of her own Preſervation. This Reſolution 
of theirs did not alter his, but having My 

eave 
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leave from the Roman Officer, who admired his 
Gallantry, and took Compaſſion on his Conditi. 
on, to ſpeak to Theedora, with the greateſt Re. 
ſpects he told her; your Piety and Example, 
er- me nat doubt of your conſent to 
art wich a Life that hath ever ſiace I knew you 
een at your Diſpoſal, I am now juſt going to 
pay that laſt duty, which Religion call- me to, 
But thinking to begin with the moſt difficult 
part of my Martyrdom, before | left theWorld, 
I came to take my leave of the moſt Excellent 
Perſon in it. Could I pay you any further Du- 
ty, I ſhoud deſire theHonour of your Commands; 
but ſince it lyes no further in my Fower, pleaſe 
to think my paſt Services, ſhort of the deſires 
of one who loved you with as much ardency as 
as your Charms could kindle, yet ſo pure, that 
Theodora's Vertue could not diſapprove it. And 
though to reſcue you from your preſent Condi- 
tion, I could hazard any danger, were | at 
Liberty; and though it were poſſible for me to 
ſurvive you, yet | have too much reſpect for 
Theodora, to Wiſh her to blemiſh ſo ipotleſs a 
Life to ſave it; only give me leave to wiſh,that 
ſome Expedieut may be found, to preſerve both 
your Crown and your Head, and that before 
you arrive at Heaven, you may lead a long and 
an Exemplary Life on Earth, with as much 
Tranquility as Ver tue, unaiſturbed with the trou- 
ble 1 tear you my give your ſelt at the remems- 
brance of your faithful Servant. 
' Theſe Words as well as the occaſion drew 
Tears into Theod r Eyes, and though the Cauſe 
of them was obliginp to Didymusz yet being 
concerned at her diiquiet, he eadeavonred to 
W "2" ACCC CE ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs them; teiling her, that it was a pit) 
her Mind, which Vertue had kept calm, and 
Perſecution could not diforder ; ſhould be diſ- 
compoled hy any thing elſe; - And though your 
Charity will make it needleſs for me to beg your 
Prayers, I deſire yon will now and then re- 
member a Perſon, whoſe Mind you have been 
always preſent to, yet I mult retraQ that Peti- 
tion, except you will promiſe- me not to diſ- 
quiet your ſelt with it. For though it is a Bleſ- 
lung to have a place in your Thoughts; yet the 
Idea muſt repreſent another Man than Didymus, 
that muſt be troubleſom to Theodora, whoſe com- 
paſiton is both unneceſſary and undeferved, ſince 
Pity would be injurious to one that hath the 
Honour and Satisfaction ot going to ſuffer in her 
ſight, what he partly does for her Service; and 
the place he delires in her Favourable thoughts 
will afford him the nobleſt being he can enjoy 
unon Earth, when he ſhall be in Hea- 
ve. 

The Fathetical Words, that Didymus made 
uſe of, had an Effect on Theodora, who upon 
other occaſions was undiſturbed. And conſide- 
ring them as the Laſt Dying Words of an ac- 
compliſhed Gcatleman, who had ſo much ſer- 
ved and loved Her, ſhe could not forbear being 
more concerned than uſually.” Wherefore with 
Eyes, though without Tears, which expreſſed 
an Extraordinary Grief, and with Looks which 
expreſſed both Gratitude and Obligations, ſhe 
told him. If 1 only eſteemed your Vertue as 
ſomewhat Extraordinary, I ſhould excuſe my 
ſelf, and ask your Pardon for being acceſſary to 
the loſs of ſo worthy a Perſon. But this 2 
wol 
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work makes me believe ſuch Diſcourſes would 
not be welcome, to one that delights in ſuch 
Actions. But think not that 1 conjure you, be- 
cauſe I pretend not to merit ſuch high Services, 
think me not inſenſible of their Greatneſs, nor 
the handſom manner you have done them in. 
For what yon have done this day, if Providence 
thought fit to make me Capable of Retributi- 
ons, I would have you to think, that in chuſing 
for you | would without reſerve, be guided by 
jour Wiſhes. Here ſhe pauſed 2 while, and 
Bluſhed at what her nicenc ſs thought too for- 
ward, yet queſtioned, whether ſhe ought not to 
have ſaid more. But her obliging looks ex- 
pounded with her Eyes, what her words did 
notexpreſs, and her Heart ſpoke in her Cheeks 
what her Tongue could not utter, ſo that ſhe did 
Juſtice to her Gratitude without wrongiug her 
Modeſty. Didymus thinking himſelf more high- 
ly recompenced by ſuppoſing her kindneſs than 
he could by another Love, Fancying by the fire 
that fluſhed in her Cheeks, ſuch a reſentment 
of his Services, as approved the Cauſe and im- 
pet a reſpect for his Perſon; He took this 
or the higheſt Retribution from a Lady,whole 
Beauty and Modeſty were ſo great, that the leaſt 
Favour from her muſt be ſo too. 

But Theodora ſoon recovering the Diſorder 
this Declaration had put her into, thus proceed- 
ed. But it is a ſatisfaction both to me, and 1 
hope will be to you, that ſince we act upon the 
Account of Religion, you will not want a grea- 
ter recompence, than it could he p ſſible for 
me to give you; fince in reſcuing me upon a 
Chriſtian acegunt, you have a Maſter that is able 
| _ 1 both 
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both to reward yourServices and your ſufferings. 


And doubt not Didymus, but that when once you 
have received a Glorious Heavenly Crown, you 
will not think much of having left behind a 
Crown of Lawrel,or Myrtle. Were I to languiſh 


here below as many years as your miſtaken kind- 


neſs could wiſh, I ſhould never ungratefully re- 
member your kindneſles, nor omit paying my 


acknowledgments inMemory,Eſteem andFriead- 


ſhip. But think not of my Surviving you, when 
holding out a few Minutes longer for Chriſt, 
will bring me where [ ſhall ever ſee him, with- 
out offending him.Let us then leave theThoughts 
of this World, we are going to quit, and 
fix them upon that which will be Eternal; and 
whilſt we are waiting for thoſe Crowns, let us 
behave our ſelves as becomes ſuch Expettations, 
And may our laſt Services to Religion by our 
Deaths, not only adorn but propagateit. And 
let our Perſecutions ſhew, that we not only are 
above them, but are undeſerving of them; imi- 
tating Chriſt's Example; and let us ſuffer like 
him, as it is for him, and then we need not doubt, 
but we ſhaſl joy fully meet together, in a better 
place and a happier Condition. 

Theodora had ſcarce ended, when word was 
brought to Diaymus, that all things were ready 
for his Execution, who, though unwilling to 
part with Theodora, delayed not to take his laſt 
farewel. Their ſeparation was with Geſtures ſo 
ſenſible and moving, that it troubled the Gene- 
rous Lovers more, than that of Soul and Body, 
which was preſently to ſucceed. But Didymus, 
now finally parted from his Miſtreſs Theodora, 
by the aſſiſtance of one whom his Religion called 

to 
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to him, aſſumed a temper of Mind, ſuitable to what 
he was about, and diſpoſed himſelf, when he had 
done what became a Lover, to do what became a 
Chriſtian; which his whole Life had diſpoſed him 
to do eaſily. For Didymus was fo Famous for early 
Piety that he was a full grownChriſtian, before þe 
was a full grown Man. And as his moſt early 
Years vvere the fitteſt for the Objects of his De- 
votion, he could both ſuppreſs the Vanity of 
Youth and of the World, vvhilſt his Youth 
made the former moſt impetuous, and made the 
later the more endearing of Novelty. Nor 
was he leſs pious for being a Souldier. The 
Examples of Foſhuah, David, Jonathan, and o- 
thers ſhew, that Heroick Valour and Piety are 
not inconſiſtent. The firſtProſelyte to Chriſtiani- 
ty in the Heathea World, was a Captain, and 
continued ſo after his Converſion, which ſhews, 
that a Man may be both a Souldier and a Chri- 
ſtian, And as Didymus fought not forAvarice, 
nor Ambition, nor out of Fierceneſs, but to 
exerciſe his Vertue, ſo in all his Conflicts he took 
care to fight the good fight of Faith. And being 
taught,that theLife of Man upon Earth is a kind 
of Military one, the RomanCamp was a School to 
a higher kind of Warfare. Where theCrowns & 
Triumphs are proportionably great tothe difh- 
culties. A Perſon thus qualifyed, could eaſily 
part with his Life, which he lived ſo well, for 
Religion, and to go to a place where he and 
Theodora were preſently to be crowned. Where- 
fore to let them know, that an Infamous Death 
could neither leſſen his Courage nor extinguiſh 
his Charity, he reſolyed to mix the Courage of 
a Souldier with the reſignation of a Martyr. 
Wherefore walking to the Place of Execution 
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with a Courage undanated and a jaſt calmneſs, 
which were ſupported by Faith, when he came 


to the Place of Execution he looked upon the 
Spectators, as if he rather pityed them, than 


wanted theirs, which moved their Tears; he 
ſpeaking with all the Gracefulneſs, that might 


be expected from ſuch an Extraordinary ber- 


ſon ; and ſuppoſing there might be ſome mili- 
tary Men that were Chriſtians amoagſt them, 
he addreſſed himſelf to them, intimating, that 
he pretended not to inſtruct them as Chriſti. 
ans, that having been already done by the Teach. 
ers of the Goſpel; but would confine his Advice 
to what was ſuitable to Chriſtian Souldiers. 
Therefore he briefly exhorted them to all thoſe 
Chiiſtian Vertues and Practices, that might re- 
commend both their Profeſſion and Religion. 


The laſt he endeavoured to perſwade them to 
adorn even with their Lives, if they were called 
to it, the fearful in the Scripture being reckon- 
ed with the Unbelievers, Rev. 21. 8. being 


doomed to the ſame Place of Torments, with- 
out fearing anmerited Diſgrace, or the merited 
One, threataed by the Captains of their Salva- 
tion to them that ſhall deny bim before Mien, Heb. 
11. 10. He exhorted them by their Courage and 
Reſignation to convince their unbelieving Supe- 
riours, that Chriſtians could be active when 
their Religion obliged them not to be paſlive ; 
and that upon a juſt occaſion, though never ſo 


difficult, they could imitate, nay they could outdo 
thoſe Deifyed Heroes they refuſed to Worſhip. 
And laſtly, enjoyning Loyalty to the Emperor, 


he adviſed them to be ohedient as far as their fi- 


delity to God would allow. He begged their 
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Prayers, and offered his own for the Church, the 
State, his Perſecutors, and for his Excellent 
Companion of Martyrdom. Then he prepared 
for the Deliverance of his Soul and Body, with 
ſo much Serenity of Mind and Looks, that thoſe 
that deſtroyed him could not but eſteem him; 
and then the Executioner did his Part, which 
probably was by taking off his Head, and paſſed 
from being one of the Church Militant, to be 
one. of the Church Triumphant. 


Theodora's Perſecutors, in hopes to fright her, Thendora 


had placed her where ſhe might ſee what was % /«fe- 


done, her Vertue and Fricadſhip making her 
a fellow ſufferer, praying that he migat be di- 
vinely ſupported and crowned. But whilſt ſhe 
was Solemaizing her loſs, thoſe who had pro- 
cured it. endeavouring to make uſe of ſuch ter- 
rifying Impreſſions, advanced to Theodora with 
the disfigured remains of Didymus, telling her, 
that neither Youth nor Gallantry could ſecure 
them from the Anger of the Gods, that refuſed 
to worſhip them, and therefore adviſed her by 
a ſeaſonable Care of her ſelf, to prevent ſuch a 
Tragical Example. Theodora anſwered, that 
ſhe was neither terrifyed nor ſurprized at what 
had paſſed. For both Didymus and all other 
Chriſtians, duly conſidered the Conſequences of 
a perſecuted Religion, before they embraced 
it z knowing what it might coft them, and that 
it deſerved à higher Price; nor were they ſur- 
prized at it, when they were going to receive 
what they bag purchaſed. To which ſhe ad- 


ded, that Didymus's Martyrdom ought rather 


to confirm in her Religion, than frighten her 
from it, which he was williag to dye for ; and 
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much leſs per ſwade her to forſake it, to pre- 
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ſerve her Life; notwithſtanding all he had done 
to ſhew his concern for her. His Example lets 
me fee, that no force upon Earth can move that 
Courage that is aſſiſted by Heaven, and hath it's 
Glories in view. His Death ſhews, how quick 
the Paſſage is, betwixt this and a better Life, 
and how ſoon your Cruelty ſets thoſe that de- 
ſpiſe it, above the power of it; ſhould you, 
{ays ſhe, looking upon his Body, act any 
further inhuman Cruelty upon this Carcaſs, 
now his Soul hath eſcaped, he will not feel the 
intended miſchief, except by a more plentiful 
Reward of his Martyrdom, And though you 
inſult over his dead Body, yet while you are 
triumphing over his Death, and others are de- 


ploring it, I doubt not but the Joys he hath 


met with, have made him happy enough to pi- 
ty both thoſe that hate him, and thoſe that pity 
him too. What you ſhew as a — of your 
Power, I take to be one of his Conſtancy; and 
for your Victory he will be Crowned. The 
Grave indeed may be a ſad Proſpe& to thoſe 
that look no further than it, but not to thoſe 
that look at the Glories beyond it, to which 
Death 1s the neareſt, but Martyrdom the nobleft 
way; wherefore, ſays Theodora, you will be 
miſtaken, if you think that Death beſmeared 
with Didymus his Blood, can frighten me into 
Apoſtacy; for I am more encouraged by his 
Example, than terrifyed by his Fate, and as [ 
always valued this World too little, to be a- 
fraid to exchange it for a better, ſo I ſhall ne- 


yer forſake an Excellent Religion for a bad one, 


for fear of parting with a wretched Life for a 
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This Declaration ſo enraged thoſe that 
thought to terrify Theodora with Didymus's 
Death, that they preſently led her away to par- 
ticipate of his Fate, who readily obeyed. And 
conſidering, that ſhe was about to part with a 
wretched Life, and to enter into the happineſs 
of Heaven, through the readieſt and moſt No- 
ble way; her Beauty appeared more ſhining 
than ever, encreaſed by the Effuſions of Celeſti- 


2 4 


al Joys, which abounding in her Heart, fluſhed - 


into her Cheeks, which added ſo much Luſtre 
and M3jeſty, that ſhe ſeemed to be come from 
Heaven, the place ſhe was going to. So much 
Conſtancy and Cheerfulneſs of Mind, wanted 
not the like Effect upon the wondering Aſſi- 
ſtants. For though her Fame, and the Noble- 
neſs of the Action, had drawn together abun- 
dance of Spectators, all admired her, and few 
without Tears. Every Spectator found ſome. 
thing that moved their Compaſſion. The Chri- 
ſtians lamented the loſs: of fo great an Orna- 
ment, and ſo good an Example; hoping to fol- 
low her in a little time into the happy place ſhe 
was going to : Nor was it a leſs Reputation to 
their Religion, that ſuch a Lady had lived ſo, 
according to the ſtricteſt Laws of it, than that 
a Perfon of her Youth, was ambitious to Dye 
for it. And thoſe Romans, who had any thing 
of the Noble Roman Spirit, were troubled to 
ſee a Female Heroe puniſhed for Generoſity, 
which could not be ſufficiently rewarded; and 
brought to an Ignominious End, for Gratitude 
and Piety. And thole Infidels, who were more 
influenced with Vertue than Superſtition, diſſa- 
tisfyed with the rigour of their Magiſtrates, 


thought 
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thought it barbarous to uſe ſuchCourſes to fright 


Men to their Religion, thinking it invidious to 


the Gods, to deſtroy. their moſt admirable 
Works, but thoſe moſt deplored her Condition, 


whoſe Affections are chiefly influenced by their 


Eyes and her Beauty. Didymas was envied for 
ſuffering for ſo rare a Perſon,who they thought 
deſerved to be as happy. as her Smiles, could 
make her Adorers. Moſt indeed were grieved, 
to ſee ſo Youthful and Beautiful a Captive de- 
ſtroyed in Greece, by Romans; fo that all de- 
plored her, except the Barbarians that brought 
ner thither. And by their Looks one would 
have judged the Aſſiſtants Sufferers, and her on- 

ly 4 Spectator. J ;4 
And now being arrived at the Place of Exe. 
cution, ſhe firſt looked with pity on thoſe, that 
never or later were to be admitted to the ſame 
Felicity, ſhe was going to poſſeſs. And after a 
Pauſe, ſeeing her ſelf ſurrounded with Gazers, 
ber baſhfulneſs made it uneaſy to ſpeak to the 
Aſſiſtants, rather becauſe her Speech wag to be 
publick, than becauſe it was to be her laſt, yet 
with a Voice and Geſtnres becoming both a Vir. 
gin and a Martyr; ſhe thus addreſſed her ſelf 
to them about her. ee 
Since it is expected, that thoſe that come to 
this Place, ſnould make a publick Confeſſion of 
their Guilt, or a Declaration of their Innocence; 
I ſhall in part do both. And firf, I own my 
ſelf a Chriſtian, in ſpight of all my Sufferings, 
and think it an honour to be ſo. But I have 
transgreſſed no other Roman Laws, but what 
are repugnant to God and Reaſon. And ſince 
Chriſtianity teaches us to forgive and love our 
, Enemies, 
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Enemies, and to pray for our Perſecutors; I 


not only forgive the Yrocurers of my Death, but 
implore for them the Bleſling of aa unmoleſted 
Religion, which they ſee l value more than my 


Life. And | hope thoſe in Authority will at 


the laſt ſee, how ineffectual and inhuman a way 
they take to extirpate Chriſtianity, which being 


a Light from Heaven, can be no more ruined 
by Violence, than Tempeſts can extinguiſh the 


Sun. And as Charity or Curioſity may have 


brought ſome Chriſtians here, I ſhall now ad- 


dreſs my ſelf to them, not deſiring their Pity, 
but their Prayers, that I may overcome the laſt 
Enemy, Death, and finiſh my Courſe, fo as nei- 
ther to blemiſh my Life, nor the Cauſe I dye 


for. But my Principal requeſt reſpects your 


ſelves; that you conſider, that beſides God Al- 
mighty, there are a great many Eyes upon you, 
that endeavour to find your Actions Criminal; 
and though the Truth or Subſtance of Chriſtia- 
nity does not, yet it's Credit depends much up- 
on the Nature of your Actions. For as your 
Faults will be imputed to Religion, your Ver- 
tues may convert Infidels, that Religion being 
eſteemed Excellent, that makes it's Profeſſors 
ſo. If you live ſo, you will not much fear Mar- 
- tyrdom, which will but ſo much the ſooner 
make you Poſſeſſors of your Reward ; and 1 hope 
you wi] never want Courage to enter at that 
ſtreight Gate Iam going to paſs; which if you 
be called to it, let neither Ignominy nor Pain 
deter you. lt is not ſhameful to ſuffer for God, 
Truth, and a Crown, and my Example may 

- Convince you, that God's Strength will be made 
Manifeſt in your Infirmity, and the weakeſt Hand 
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may reſiſt a Temptation, ſupported by an Al- 
mighty Arm. And though Heaven and Earth, a 
Mortal and Immortal State, are very diſtant, 
yet the paſlage is ſhort, and a little time will 
conveigh us from the Perſecutions of our Ad- 
verſaries, to the Congratulations of Angels, and 
the joyful welcom of God himſelf. 

When ſhe had thus ended, though her Soul 
except in Heaven, could fcarce find an advan- 
tage by a Change, yet it cheerfully diſpoſed it 
ſelf for ſeparation, which would ſoon unite it 
with the DivineObje& of it's Love, and when ſhe 
had calmly diſpoſed her ſelf to this aſt Action 
of her Life, ſhe made it like the reſt, an act of Pi- 
ety and Charity. And therefore lifting her Hands 
and Eyes towards Heaven, ſhe firſt thanked God 
for the Grace and Opportunity he had vonch- 

ſafed her, not only to believe in bis Sen, but to (uf- 
fer for bim, and then made a ſhort Prayer, for 
the Church, her Enemies and her Self. After 
which, with Serenity and Joy, ſhe gave a ſign 
to the Executioner to do his Office, who foon 
compleated her Martyrdom ; her glad Soul be- 
ing by Angels conveighed to that happy place, 
whoſe Glories are not to be conceived, by thoſe 
that have not ſeen them, 1 Cor. 11. 9. nor de- 
ſcribed by thoſe that enjoy Supernatural Felici- 
ties, as much tranſcending Man's Ideas and Ex- 

preſſions, as they do his Merit. F 
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Centaining ſome Motives and Incentives ts 
the Love of God, in a Letter a Friend. 


” 


am not a little pleaſed, that Harmiones cold 23. ime: 
- Uſage hath mitigated the Flame her Eyes Aa. 
a 


d kindled, Deareſt Lindamor, and when 
was reſerved to ſhew, what won — 
could perform, you rather ſhewed the Power of 
Reaſon, than Love; fruſtrating your Miſtreſſes 
vain hopes, that her Charms could continue 
your Flame, when a Change had made it cauſe- 
leſs as well as hopeleſs. 1 wiſh indeed your Cure 
was intirely the Effect of your Reaſon and leſs 
of Reſeatment. But ſince Satisfaction without 
allays are too Heavenly, to enjoy them on Earth. 
I congratulate your Recovery on theſs Terms. 
Liberty is too great a Bleſſing to loſe it's Nature 
by Circumſtances, and Zermione having inten- 
tionally diſobliged you and not in event, hath 
made you a better return, in reſtoring your own. 
Heart, than, if fhe had exchanged her own. 
And I am the better pleaſed that my endea= 
yours conduced to it, ſucceſs being never more 
Welcom, than to ſerve Lindamor. And tho? 
can never do yon great Services, yet it isa 
delight to do you any. And though my Diſ- 
courſes may be with more deſire than hopes of 
ſucceſs, yet I cannot leave the means uneſſayed, 
being invited to excite you to greater hopes 
than I could allow my ſelf for you, by the Ex- 
ample. of Generals, who, HL” - 
| | dhe 
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the Doubts they may have in their own Breaſts 
encourage the Souldiers to fight, by florid Ora- 


tions, which may make them hope for Succeſs. 


For though Reaſon is ſometimes over- powered 


by the Paſſions, yet as ſhe is born Sovereign of 


them, ſhe. may be able to reſume her Native 


Power, and recover the Prerogative ſhe hath 


- loſt, And though I was willing to encourage 


you, that it was eaſy to finiſh what your re- 


ſentment had begun, and that the Victory was 


as eaſy as the Attempt, yet I once thought, that 
to attempt the Cure of a Lover was as much a 
weakneſs, as the being one. And I amaptto 
think, that the Circumſtances of your recovery 
are not without danger of a Relapſe, and that 


you have not quitted your Amorous Diſpoſition 


of Mind, though you' have the Idol of it. I 
know from one, that hath never been hurt by 
Cupid, you may expect Perſwaſions to prevent a 
Relapſe ; and ſuch Arguments againſt Love, 
as it's Votaries will ſcarce allow ſo mild a Ti- 
tle to as Invectives. And indeed l have ſome- 


times been Satyriſt enough, to endeavour to 


diſahuſe thoſe Servile Souls, who being born to 
Reaſon, only boaſt an Exceſs of Paſſion; and 
had ſuch narrov thoughts of Happiaeſs and 
Miſery as to expect either from a Womans U- 
ſage. And this {;zthought I might the more 
freely do, becauſe having never known the In- 
felicities of Love, except by others ſufferings, 
my Declaiming might be taken for the Effect of 
Reaſon and not Revenge. But though ſome 
Meas folly hath been ſo great, that 1 could not 
avoid laughing at it, yet I am not ſo much an 


Enemy to Love, except in excels or miſplaced, 
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to repreſent the Nobleſt Paſſion of the Mind, as 
2 hideous and formidable Diſeaſe. | 
Paſſionately to love a Perſon you would Mar- How for 
+7, is both requiſite and expedient, to fix your 9 Love 
Affections, where you have engaged your Faith; . t 
for Love is ſeldom con fined, except by Matches — 1 
of it's own making; and few that ſee not Cauſe ; 
enough to be in Love beforehand, prove con- 
ſtant afterwards. Since therefore the Marri. 
age of a Wiſe Man ſuppoſes as much Love, as 
he can be capable ot, without Looſing that Ti- 
tle; to be moderately in Love cannot but be in- 
j urious to Marriage, which is a State I can more 
eaſily allow others, than contract it my ſelf 
yet I cannot condemn ſuch a condition of Life, 
as if it were expedient to none, ſince without 
that, Paradiſe and Innocence could not com- 
pleat the Happineſs of Adam. Thus though I 
condemn not all ſorts of Love, yet I would poſ- 
Teſs you with this Truth ; that as the Jews, had 
Odoriferous Unguents, which were both uſual 
and uſeful to anoint themſelves with, or their 
Friends; ſo there was a certain Compoſition, 
which was to be employed only in God's Ser- 
vice, to perfume their Friends with which, was 
Criminal and Sacrilegious, Exod. 30. 31, 32. 
ſo there arecertain degrees of Love for a Friend, 
a Miſtreſs, or a Wife, yet there is a peculiar 
heroick Temperament of Love, which juſtly be- 
longs to God. A Vertuous Wife may love both 
her Husbands Relations and her own, and yet 
love him with her whole Heart; there being a 
peculiar unrivaled ſort of Love, which conſti- 
Tutes true Conjugal Affections, which ſhe re» 
ſer ves intirely tor him, and would be Criminal 
co. 
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to harbour for any other Perſon. Thus a Reli- 
gious Perſon may love God intirely, though ſne 
allow her Afſections other Objects; provided 


they be ſubordinate, and enter not in Competi- 


tion with that Love, which is appropriated to 
him; reſultiog from a high Elevation, and vaſt- 
neſs of Affection, proceeding from an entire 
reſignment, and an abſolute de pendance on the 
Loved Party, depending on a reſtleſs diſquiet 
on the leaſt ſenſe of her Diſpleaſure, or a great- 
er concern in her latereſt than ones own, expe- 
Qing either Felicity, or to be wretched from her 
Fr iendſhip or Indignation; or a perſwaſion, that 
nothing can be greater happineſs than her Fa- 
vour, or be ſaid to be a happineſs without it. 
For when a Paſſion hath theſe, or any of theſe 
Properties conſpicuous, by being conſecrated to 
God, it can he neither injurious to him nor it 
ſelf; its Nobility eatitules it to him; as in ſome 
Countries, courfer ſort of Metals belong to the 
owners of the Ground, but the Nobleſt Metals 
are by the Law-Mines Royal, and belong to 
him, their value appropriating them to him, 
This pzculiar Notion ot Love will help to in- 
terpret ſome indefinite Expreſſions, in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. And this Love we ſtyle Se- 
raphick Love, borrowing the Expreſſion from 
thoſe Nobler Celeſtial Spirits, whoſe Names in 
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The Name Seraphim, in He- 
brew, ſprings from the Root Sa- 
raph, which ſignifies to burn or 


flame: Whence, Numb 21. 6. 


thoſe pernicious Creatures, that 
our Tranſlators Engliſh, Flery 
Serpents, are ſtyled in the Origi- 
nal, Hannethaſim has Itras dim. 


preſſed in, making them 


of a flamiug Nature, and 
whote b mploy ment, men- 
tioned in the Prophets My- 
ſterious Viſion, 1/a. 6. 2, 
3. reſpects the Diving Ob- 
ject, to which the flames 

aſpire 
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aſpire and tend. And it can be no ſmall Invi- 
tation to Seraphicł Love, that by being their 
Rivals, you may make thoſe Glorious Spirits 
your Friends, and have the Honour of a Ser- 
vice with ſuch Illuſtrious Concurrents, eſpeci- 
ally if you are of that Youths Mind, who would 
not run at the Olympick Games, becauſe there 
were no Monarchs to run with him. 1 

But we ſhall not here declaim againſt Love 
in general, or the fickleneſs of Women; and 
therefore, as when young Gallants are apt to 
miſplace-their- Love on unfit Objects, their 
Friends, (knowing the Truth of the Jraliar 
Comicks Qbſervation, that 6 215 
Oneſt contra amore 
B ͤ troppo frale ſcherma 


In giovinetto cuore. 


In youthful Hearts bare Vertue's wont 
te prove & 
But a weak ſhield againſt the darts 
of Love.) Wn 


without minding their former ſtragling Paſſi- 
ons more than neceſſary, reclaim them, either 
by Marriage, or engage their Addreſſes to Per- 
ſons, whoſe Beauty and Prerogatives may con- 
fine their Affections, ſo Lindamor, 1 ſhall” 
endeavour to reſtrain your Love from Objects 
that cannot deſerve one ſo tranſcendent and 
diſintereſted, by prefering it to the true Ob- 
je& that Paſſion was born to, the nobleſt it 
can aim at, and one that will afford the moſt 
ſatisfaction. I ſee Love ic too Noble and Pre- 
1,» Wi Dddd dominant 
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dominant an Affection in Lindamor, to be eaſy 
or fit to be deſtroyed ; therefore | ſhall not en- 
deavour to ſuppreſs but addreſs your flame, 
And though I would withdraw it from Herms* 
one, yet I would not annihilate it, but transfi- 
gure it; nor ſhould a Paſſion which wants no- 
thing but an Object to make it Seraphick Love, be 
ſwallowed up by Death, that common fate, 


but be elevated like that of Enoch and Elias, who 


ceaſing their Converſe with Mortals, without 
dying, were tranſlated into Heaven. g 

What hath been ſaid may ſnew, how your 
Love hath been miſplaced upon unfit Objects, 
therefore we ſhall proceed to a new Theme, 
(minding what hath been ſaid by an Eminent 
Father, Nemo aliquem amat, quem non vult eſſe 
meliorem; ) and endeayour to ſettle your Paſſi- 
on on an Object, whoſe Contemplation may 
remove any damage done by Mortal Beauty ; 
as formerly the ſight of the Myſterious Serpent 
on the Pole, cured the Wounds of the fiery 
Serpent, Numb. c. 21. v. 8, 9. To gaze on 
Beauty, which ſtill proves to be but the ſame 
Face, is the way to kindle and blow the fire of 
Love. How much then muſt due Contemplati- 
on on the Divine and Refulgent; yet evermore 
diſcoverable Object by due attention and won- 
der, mutually excite and cheriſh it? Heace the 
moſt per fect and zealous Lovers of God, are 
the Angels who always behold, as our Saviour 
fays, the Face of bis. Father which is in Heaven, 
Mat. 18. 20. and the employment and happi- 
neſs of thoſe Bleſſed Saints in the Revelations is 


ſaid to be, to follow the Lamb whitherſoever he 
goes, Rev. 14. &. and thoſe bleſſed Perions have 


kept 
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kept themſelves undefiled by Mortal Beauties, 
which may ſhew us, that the nearer Intuition 
Heaven affords us, of that moſt Glorious Ob- 
je& of our Paſſion, which is not only the Cauſe 
but the Recompence, the leſs we are in danger 
of Mortal Beauty; for thoſe Saints, whilſt on 
Earth, by the help of ſach Speculations, lived, 
as ſeeing him who is inviſible, Heb. 11. 27. the 
ſight ot whoſe Glorious Beauty made them look 
unconcerned on fading 3 
To engage you to this ſublimeſt of Object N 

J would have all I have offered to divert — * 
from your former flames, and all that I may »y 4/29 
ſay to diſcredit thoſe diſquieting Amours be?” 14 
looked upon as we deſign them, rather as — —.— 
Preparatives than as Motives, deſigning to diſ- OH l. 
abuſe and rectify your Mind, that your com po- 

ſed Thoughts may judg of the propoſed Ob- 

ject. Thus the Platoniſts uſed to premiſe cer- 

tain Vertues as Preparatives, to diſpoſe the Mind 

to ſudlimer Truths; and thus Phyſitians purge 

the Head, to carry off thoſe darkning Tinctures 

which hinder the Eye from diſcerning Objects. 

And nothing can make the Love I propoſe more 

readily accepted, than the clearneſs of our tight, 

and the illuſtration of the Object, the cleareſt 

Reaſon being the beſt Light to diſcern it by. 

A witty Girl uſed to wiſh her Lover all the 

good Qualities but a good Underſtanding, ſay- 

ing, that would make him out of conceit with 

her. But the Object I would prefer, is in no 

ſuch danger, it not being requiſite to diſparage 

any other, to recommend this; for the Crea- 

tor is too full of Perfections to want the Crea- 

tures Defects to recommend him. He was ſo 
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lovely of himſelf, before he commnnicated the 
Paſſion of Love to us, that the giving it us hath 
not made him the unſitter Object of it. To love 
God, becauſe your Miſtreſs hath Faults, is, as if 
the Perſian in their Religion, worſhipped the 
Sun, becauſe the Moon hath Spots and Ble+ 
miſhes. I had ſo much reſpect for Hermione, 
that i could not without concluding, her an-ex- 
traordinary Perſon, remember,how ſhe had the 
Honour to captivate Lindamor, and though ſhe 
hath forteited, by inſuriouſly declining; the Ti- 
tle of his Miftreſs, yet the Qualities that made 
her ſo, gave me occaſion to like her ſo well, 
that my only Quarrel with her is, that ſhe did 
not continve ſo; and therefote, whatever | may 
ſay to her diſad vantage, only relates to her as 
ſhe may or hath been a diverſion to his Seraphick 
Love. To engage you to which, Lindamor, I 
muſt tell you, that God deſerves the higheſt of 
your Love, though Hermione had not rejected 
it. Were ſhe as Beautiful as yon thought her, 
and as Conſtant, her Beauty and Friendſhip 
would but make her an injurious and diſadvan- 
tageous Rival to God, and her moſt obliging 
favours could but have deſerved a moderate de- 
gree of your Paſſion. Angels whom Women 
were never falſe to, love Ged above all things; 
and the Angel St. John offered bis Adoration 
to, directed it to God, refuſing it himſelf, Rev. 
22. 4 and 19. 1. Would you not have thought 
Hermione handſom, though Moors are black, 
and ſome Women are deformed? Indeed we 
are ſo frail, that as the Hraelites wanted Bon- 
dage in e to make them turn to the Land 
ef Cayaan, ſo often the diſdain of a Miſtreſs, is 
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requiſite to make ns aſpire to a more genuin 
and meritorious Object. Therefore tho? Hermiones 
Defects, may move yon to conſider Seraphick 


Love, I cannot allow them to be the Motives of 
embracing it; for it would bean Injury to fo 


glorious an Object, to make it the refuge of a 
defeated Paſſion, it's Tranſcendency entituling 
it to more than the moſt elevated and entire 
one. God needs no compariſons to recom- 
mend him to our Love; and though there are 
Ladies whoſe Excellences adorn their Sex, yet 
their greateſt Accompliſhments, compa ed to 
his Perfe&ions,are as inconſpicuous as the fzint- | 
er Qualities of ordinary Perfons, are in theirs, | 
And though divers of God's Attributes are par- 


ticipated by his Creatures, through his goodneſs, 
yet the Sctipture makes a vaſt difference betwixt 


the Perfections aſcribed to Men, and the ſame 


as they exiſt in God, ſo that created Beings are 


abſolutely excluded from thoſe Attributes, poſ 


ſeſſing them in ſuch an inferiour manner to that 


Tranſcendent one, which belongs to God. Thus 


our Saviour ſaid, why calleſt the me good? there 
is none good but one, that is God, Mat. 19. 16, 


17. and St. Paul calPd God the only Potentate, 


2 Tim, 6. 15; though the Earth be governed 
by ſeveral Potentates. And the devout Eunuch, 
Act, 8. 17. and the depoſed Grandees, Luke 1. 
52, are in the Original ſtyled Potentates. And 
though there be wiſe Virgins as well as fooliſh, 


Mat. 25. F. our Saviour tells us, that the Chil- 


dren of this World are in their Generation wiſer 


than the Chillen of Light, Luke 16. 8. yet St. 


Paul ſtyle s his Maker the only wiſe God, i Tim. 
1. 17. and elſewhere he ſays, by way of Para- 
Bddd 3 phraſe, 
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Phraſe, He that only bath Immortality, 1 Tim. 


6. 16. Though Angels and Human Souls are 
not ſubject to Death; God's Nature poſſeſſing 
thoſe Excellences in ſo incommunicable a man- 
ner, which bis diffaſive Goodneſs d iſpoſes him 
in ſome meaſure to communicate. And as your 
Paſſion is impatient of Confinement, Lindamor, 
I am the more zealous to transfigure it, and few 
can deſerve better aa Object for their Love, for 
which too immenſe a Love is impoſſible. And 
God is ſuch, whoſe PerfeQions make it impoſ- 
ſidle for him to hs loved too much, that it's 


moſt aſpiring Paſſion, can ſcarce diminiſh it's 


diſproportion to. the Object, Other Paſſions, 
like Rivers, are moſt admired whea they flow 
within the juſt limits of their Banks. But in 
Seraphick Love, Inundations like thoſe of Nile, 
make it the more welcome: our Paſſions for 
Mortal Creatures, are proportioned to our 
ſelves, and whatever exceeds the certain ſize 
and ſtandard is called Monſtrous; but Devoe 
tion like a flawleſs Diamond, is valued more 
far it's Bigneſs, To beſtow all our Love upon 
God, is both the Command of the Law and 


the Goſpel, Devotion being faulty only in one 


Extreme, which is that of Defect; and Medi- 
ocrity which in other Paſſions is an Excellency, 
in this is an Imperfection; and as it makes thoſe 
Vertues, the boundleſsneſs of this alone makes it 
one. The Man after God's own Heart, P/. 42. 1. 
acknowleged the Ardency of his Love, which 
is metaphorically expreſſed, by the word Thirſt, 
which makes the Heart pant for thoſe refreſhing 
Streams, for want of which ſhe is in a gaſping 
Condition. Ay very Soul, ſays he, v. „ 

ay 
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for God. And Thirſt is ſuch a violent Appetite, 
that no wonder a Monarch parted with his 
Kingdom, for a Cup of Water; and indeed, 
Thirſt ſo confines our Appetites to what it de- 
ſires, that the Wealth of the Indies, would not 
excuſe a Cup of Water; beſides Thirſt is not 
leſſened as other inconveniences are, by it's con- 
tinuance, but grows more inſupportable. The 
Pſalmiſt further profeſſes ſuch a ſenſible con- 
cern for God's Intereſt, that the zeal of God's 
Houſe had eaten him up, and is much concerned 
not to find the ſame zeal in others, I beheld;ſays 
he, the Trangreſſors, and was grieved, becauſe they 
kept not thy Word, E ſalm 119. 158. Rivers of Wa- 
ters run down my Eyes, becauſe they keep not thy 
Law, v. 136. and to ſhew how mnch he eſteem- 
ed them his Friends, that were fo to God, he 
ſays,mine Eyes (hall be upon the faithful of the Land, 
that they may dwell with me; he that walketh per- 
fett in the way, he ſhall ſerve me, Pſalm, 101. E. 
Do not I hate them O Lord, that hate thee, and 
am I not grieved with thoſe that riſe up againſt thee? 
IT hate them with 4 perfect hatred, I count them 
mine Enemies. Pſal. 139. 21, 22. Thus pious 
David loved. his Maker, which he was ſo far 
from thinking, an Exceſſive Degree, that he not 
only praiſed God with all his own Faculties, but 
invites all the Godly to joyn with him; bleſs 
the Lord O my Soul, and all that is within me bleſs 
his holy Name, Pſalm 103. 1. Love the Lord all 
ye Saints, for, &c, Pf. 117. 1. and Praiſe the 
Lord all ye Nations, praiſe him all ye People, and 
further, Pſalm 138. 2. he invites the Angels 
and all the Hoſt of God, concluding the Pſalm 
thus, les every thing that hath Breath praiſe the 
Lord . 2 Dad d d 4 . 
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Nor does it invalidate what we have ſaid, 


of God hin- that ſome Perſons have been blamed for too 


ders not a 
due Love 
for other 

OvjeFr, 


much Devotion, the want of Diſcretion, not the 
Exceſs of Love being guilty of their Faults. Our 
Love to God onght to be, regulated by his Re- 
'vealed Will, and not our wild Fancies ; If you 


Love me keep my Commandments, ſays Chriſt, and 


therefote it is poffible to be too Devout, not 
that any Expreſſions of Seraphick Love can be 
too ardent, conſidered ahſtractedly, and irrela- 
tively to the reſt; but becauſe there are ſeveral 
Duties of Love, which require an ardency, ſb 
that it is injurious to exerciſe all our Love upon 
that alone, which belongs to other neglected 
Objects. We are not to daſh the two Tables 
of the Law one againſt another, but muſt love 
God with all our Hearts, and yet me muſt love 
pur Neighbours as our ſelves, You know what our 
Saviour ſays, Mat. 23,23. to the Phariſees, who 
tythed v lint and Cummin, neglecting the weigh: 
tier Matters of the Law, Judgment, Mercy and 
Faith, theſe onght you to have done, and not to 
leave the other #1dene. And this Partiality iu 
diſplaying the vigour of our Spirits in ſome Fa- 
vourite Duties, ſo that we can but languid 

perform others, is like a Diſtemper in Childre 

galled the Rickets, where ſome Parts are ſuffi- 
tiently ſupplyed with Non:tiſhment, and have 
their full Growth, whilſt others receiving. leſs 
Nouriſhment than they ought. to do, grow not 
proportionably; which'makes the whole Body 
diſproportionate and miſhapen. But it does 
not hence follow,that we can love God too well, 
but that we may employ too much of that Loye 


ia particular ways of expreſſing it. Whilſt, 38 
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Chap.ll. 
Job ſays, we inhabit theſe Houſes of Clay, Fob. 4. 


, 

) 19. there are other Duties beſides thoſe to God 
- at require our Attention. St. Paul tells us, 
F that there is a difference betwixt Married and 


Single Perſons, 1 Cor. J. 32, 233 34. the Affe. 
. tions of the one being at Liberty to devout 
| hemſelves to God, thoſe: of the other being 
t diſtracted. But where the Love of God, de- 
- frauds not other Dntie?, there is no danger of 
- exceſs. Though Prayers may be too long, and 
1 Faſt exorbitant, yer Chriſt Prayed all the 
) Night, and faſted forty Days, that neither bin- 
1 dering Expreſſions of Love to his Father, nor 
J other Exerciſes of Meditation, but rather pro- 
8 moting them. And thus Elijah, 1 Kii. 2. 
could faſt long without a fault, when it obſtru- 
2 Red not his Journey to the Mount of God. 
q And though. juſt Men expreſs their Love to their 
J Maſter by improving the Talent committed to 
] them ; yet when a ſeparation: ſhill free them 
4 from their Duties to diſtreſſed Chriſtians, 
0 and their ſecular Relations, which are here 
n their Duties, their Glorifyed Spirits may ſpend 
- Eternity in converſing with God, and follow- 
f iag the Lamb whereſoever he goes. And agree- 
| - 
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able to this, l obſerve, that the four Myſterious 
Beaſts, Rev. 4. 6, J. allowed to come neareſt {a 
e to the Throne of God, though their Nume- vi 


5 rous Wings and Eyes, intimates them of a very 10 | 
t active Nature, yet they are repreſented as ad- " 
7 dicted to but one employment, v. 8. ceaſing | 

8 neither day nor night from ſaying, Holy, Holy, Holy, | 

, Lord, God Almighty, and from giving Glory, Ho- 

8 nour and Thanks unto bim. And thoſe that have 

8 whted their Robes in the Blood of the Lamb, are 


* 'E ſaid 


* 
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ſaid to be, before the Throne of God, and ſerve him 
Day and Night in his Temple. Rev. 5. 14, 15. 
So that no degree of Seraphick Love, can be 
exceſſive, nor Expreſſions of it immoderate, 
unleſs it engroſſes what belongs to other Ob- 


jects. Our Love to the Creatures is a Preſent, 


but to God it is a Tribute, and though we may 
eaſily be too Prodigal in parting with our Gifts, 
we ſcarce can be ſo in paying our Debts; Acts 
of Juſtice being no profuſe neſs. Seraphick Love 
then comes neareſt it's nobleſt meaſures, when 
it can leaſt be meaſured; nor ought there to be 
any other Limits of it's Extent, than a Diſabi- 
lity of exceeding thoſe that terminate it. He 
Loves God as much as he ought,who loves him 
as much as he can, and endeavours to make a- 


 mends for irs Imperfections, by being concer- 


ned it is nogreater. This Sublimity of Love 
will be the beſt way to ſecure that Conſolation, 
that God is Love, and he that dwelleth in Love 
awelleth in God, and God in him, 1 John 4. 16. 
which may moveus to aſpire at aTranſcendency 
in Devotion, fince it will eaſily make us Maſters 
of ſelf denial; for this Sublimer Love being 


wholly devoted to it's Object, and refined from 


the Droſs of Intereſt, unites our Wills with 
God's, or begets a Submiſſion to them. And 
thus, when your will is to obey his, no Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence will much diſquiet you,for 
you poſſeſs your wiſhes in general, though not 


ſingly ; for it being your deſire, your Makers 


Will ſnould be fulfilled, your knowledg that he 
is the Diſpoſer of Eveats tells you, that all 
Accidents are the accompliſhments of his Will, 
aud conſcquently of your own, as it is com- 

| priſed 
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| priſed in his. When you have reſigned your 
Will to God, and eatruſted him to Will for you, 
| his Diſpenſations are the Acts of your own Will, 
with this Advantage, that they are directed and 
ſpecifyed by him; which at once aſſure us of 
| their rectitude and ſucceſs. And conſidering 
| God's Wiſdom, Power and Love, -how. much 
| more happy mult his choice be than our own. 
A Patient thinks himſelf obliged to the Phiſiti- 
an for ordering him a ſufficient Dyet, though 
he be deprived of what he beſt likes, and is 
ſometimes confined to what he loaths. God 
might ſay to ſeveral of our Requeſts, as Chriſt 
did to his ambitious Diſciples, ye know not what 
ye al? And l cannot but admire ſo heavenly a 
a Leſſon in a Heathen Satyriſt, as, 


Permittes ipſis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſq; fit utile noſtris : 

Nam pro Jucundis Utilia queque dabunt Di, 
Charior eſt illis homo, quam ſibi: nos animorum 
Impulſu, & cæca pravaq; cupidine ducti, 

Conjug ium peti mus, partumq; Vxoris\, atillis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualiſq, Futura ſit uxor. 


Uato the Wiſer God's the care permit, 

Of what's for us and our Affairs moſt fit. 

They will for Pleaſant things the beſt confer, 

To whom Man is, than to himſelf, more dear. 

We by our blinder Paſſions led aftray, 

Do for a Wife perhaps or Children pray: 
Which they may chance refuſe us out of Love, 


Knowing what both the Wife and Boys would 
prove. 
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This made a Heathen Philoſopher ſay, he u- 
ſed only to ask theGods good things in general 
Terms, leaving it to them, what things were 
good for him. Our own wiſhes are common- 
ly as blind as Rachels, who having earneſtly 
wifhed for Children, cryed, give me Children or 
elſe I Dye, Gen. 35. 18. and died inChild-bear- 
ing. And as deſtructive to the wiſhers, as their 
longings were to the murmuring Iſraelites, 
who loathing the wholeſom Manna, that Bread 
of Angels, Numb. 11. 33. which God had pro- 


vided, were their own Bane in the Fleſh, they 
ſo greedily laſted after. And indeed, fince God 


hath ſo much ſatisfaction in the accompliſhment 


of his Will, a reſignment to it will afford us ſo 


much felicity, proportionable to the degree of 
reſignment; and as the Eye, whilſt joyned to 
the Optick Nerve, can taſte delights, which 
it cannot when ſeparated ; ſo your Will by an 
identity or ſameneſs with your Makers, being 
engrafted into Gods, may receive a new Capa- 
city, and be enlarged which will make you re- 
liſh Joys, highly tranſcending thoſe, which your 
private- wiſhes could give you expectations of, 
And thus ſelf-denial, like an aſſociation with 
God, gives you an intereſt in all his happineſs 
and acquiſitions. Thus Saints and Angels,whoſe 
Wills are more exquiſitely conformable toGogs, 
enjoy a happineſs more like his; whereas the 
Apoſtate Spirits, who are repugnant to his 
Will, find the extremity of wretchedneſs. 


* 


7%: a tvan- But to ſhew further the ad vantagious dlffe- 
tages of Se- rènce betwixt Seraphick Love and ordinary 


raphick a- 
bo ve Ordi- 
xary Lows. 


Flames, he that preſents his Heart to Mortal 
Beauty, expoſes it to be wounded in her Breaſt, 
and 
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and-thoſe Misfortunes become his, which would 
otherwiſe terminate in her, and the felicity of 
two Perſons grows requiſite to make one ha 
py. Expoſing our Hearts to mutable Objects, 
enlarges the Mark for Fortune, and makes it 
liable to be wounded in more places ; for tho? 
Love may make us partakers of the Joys as well 
as the Infelicities of the Parties loved; yet the 
moſt' happy in this fickle and tempeſtuous 
World, meet with ſo many more ſtormy than 
proſperous Gales,and we are ſo much more ſen- 
{ible of pleaſure than pain, that even Friend- 
ſhip,which is a much calmer affection than Love, 
ought to be avoided, as injurious to our quiet, 
as it is a partnerſhip of Fortune, not as it is an 
exerciſe of Vertue. But he who fixes his Love 
on God, is by the immutable happineſs of that 
Object, ſecured from being a partner of Infeli- 
cities; beſides his perſonaf Croſſes and Diſtreſ- 
ſes are ſoftned, by conſidering, that what he 
loves is moſt happy, and both able and willing 
to make him jo. And Seraphic Love not only 
makes us partakers of his Felicities, but makes 
hita reſent our Infelicities; In all their Mficti- 
ons he was afflicted, Iſa. 63. 3. And fo the Son 
of God (who is ſo much won with them that 
love him, that, as he is the Headzand they are 
the Members, are ſometimes, making vp one 
Body, called by one Name, Chriſt, 1 Cor. 12. 
12. though above the reach of Perſonal Per- 
ſecutions, for the ſake of them that loved him, 
called out, Saul, Saul, why Perſecuteſt thou me, 
and the Prophet ſays to the returned Mraelite: 
concerning God, he that touches you, touches the 
apple of his Eye, Zach. 7. 8. Nor is God's Com- 
N 1 paſſion, 
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paſſion, a grieving uſeleſs Pity, like a Miſtreſſes, 
being leſs comforted as it proceeds from kind- 
neſs, than afflicted, becauſe it diſquiets her; 


for God's Compaſſion , without occaſioning 


diſcompoſure, hath the moſt ſenſible Effect of 
Pity, affording timely relief, for as in all their 
Affi:aions he was afflict ed, ſo the Angel of his Pre- 
ſence ſaved them; in his Love and his Pity he re. 
deemed them; and he bare them and carried them 
all the Days of old. And though God's pity di- 
ſturbs not his happineſs, he does not the leſs 
expreſs the ſenſe of our Miſeries, making us 
find Grace for an Opportune relief, Heb. 4. 16, 
or a Seaſonable relief, ſince it comes not always 
when we deſire it, but when it is moſt fit; for 
it is not for you to knop the times or the ſeaſons, 
which the Father hath put in his own Power, Act. 
1.7. The Caaritih Woman muſt put up a refu- 
ſal, and the reproachful Name of a Dog, Mat. 
7. 27. and the Jſ-aclites waited 430 Years be- 
fore they were brought into the promiſed Land; 
languiſhing in that time, under heavy Burthens, 
Gal. 3. 13. and other Oppreſlions of the Po- 
litick e Egyptians, Exel. 28. 24. St. Paul pray- 
ed thrice for the removal of that Thorn to the 
Fleſh, 2 Cor. 12. 7. And our Saviour would not 
be found till the third Day by his bleſſed Mo- 
ther, though ſhe ſought him ſorrowing, Luke 
2. 48. And Lazarus whom during his ſickneſs 
he ſtyled Friend, John 1 1. 2. in reſpe& of whom 
the pious Mary ſays, v. 3. him whom thou loves, 
was not only ſuffered to lye a dying, but dyed; 
and was not relieved till it was thought impoſ- 
fible ; and was ſo, except to Omnipotence; ſo 
that as no diſtreſs is out of his Power to relieve 
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it, ſo no extremity is inconſiſtent with his Com- 
paſſion. He who inſpired the Prophets, is re- 
preſented as a Refiner, Mal. 3. 3. and Refiners 
take not their Metal out of the fire, till it hath 
endured the flames, and ſtayed it's due time, 
and obtained it's full Purity and Splendour, 
And though in Afflictions, eſpecially National 
or Publick Calamities, God frequently makeg 
no diſtinctions betwixt the Objects of his Com- 
paſſion and thoſe of his Fury, involving them 
ia the ſame Deſtiny z yet his Preſcience and In- 
tentions make a great difference, though his 1n- 
flictions ſeem not to do ſo; as in the fame fire 
we purge both the Gold and the mixed Lead or 
Antimony, but with this Intent, to conſume the 
more Ignoble Metals, or to blow them off 
into draſs or fumes, and to make the Gold pu- 
rer and more full of Luſtre. 
It's true, the happineſs reſulting from the Pre- 74. 544; of 
rogatives of Seraphick Love is allayed, by the Seraphick 
deſires it creates of a more perfect Fruition of £9v29/ay- 
the Divine Object, which made the languiſnhing rh -—_ 
Spouſe in the Canticles, cry out, Cant. 15. 5. tram, 
| Stay me with Flaggons, comfort me with Apples, for 
I am ſick of Love; and the Raviſhed Apoſtle, 
deſired to return, Phil. I. 23. and to be with Chriſt, 

| Luke 12. 36. And David ſays, As the Heart pane 
teth after the Water- Brooks, ſo panteth my Soul af- 
ter thee O God. My Soul thirſteth for God, for the 

| living God, when ſhall I come and appear before 
God! But it was requiſite to raiſe our Thoughts 
towards Heaven, that there ſhould be peculiar 

Joys reſerved for us there, and it is a good ſign, 

when a Seraphick Lovers happineſs will be fur. 

ther compleated by a fuller Fruition of it. And 

| even 
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even this State of Separation is ſweetened with de 
as much allay as is conſiſtent with it's being 
a grief; a thirſt after Perfection being pra- * 
nounced a Title to it. Bleſſed are they that hunger 
and thirſt after eme, for they ſhall. be {a- 10 
tisfied, Mat. 5. 6. and let him that 55 4 thirſt come, di 
and whoſoever will let him take of the Water of Life by 
freely. Rev. 22. 17. and ag the Joys of Heaven 11 
are as extenſive as our Hops, each new aſſurance th 
is a New degree of them, being acceptable to 
our hope, though uneaſy to our deſires... And 
theſe deſires of compleat felicity, ſhould not be 
more unwelcome for the preſent Det they 
may occaſion, no more than for the Zeal,they 


Argue, and the Happineſs they Promiſe; for this ak 
roduction of the Spirit, may be called as the 1 
Ppirit is, an earneſt, 2 Cor. 5. J. bein not onl 


Part of it, but a Pledge. And though Seraphic 
Love is thus allayed, yet the allay is ſupporta- 

ble in comp:riſon of the Diſquiets and Tor- 

ments, that attend ſenſual Love, Indeed 1can- 

not ſay,that many haye dyed for it, except- as 
*Reaſon may be ſaid to be the conſtituent Part 
of a Man, Love dethroning Reaſon; for tho" it 

leaves the Lover alive, the Man may be ſaid to 

be killed. But though Loye deſtroys not Mens 
Lives it much diſquiets them. Lovers myſt be 

along while Servants, before they have the ho- 

nour of being taken Notice of to be ſuck ; and 

theTorments that Lovers feel are often called 
Martyrdoms,which perhaps is not without ſame 
Reaſon, it the Greatneſs of the Torment, with- 
out the Cauſe and Object, were ſufficient to make 
them Martyrs. And though Romances, re- 
preſent Loyers ſo dexterouſly, that their Rea- 
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ders admire and envy their Felicity, yet 1 have 
been ſo much concerned for ſome engaged in 
ſuch adveatures, that Envy was ſcon turned in- 
to Pity; for though the Repulſes, Regrets, Jea- 
loſies, Fears, Abſences, Deſpairs, and the other 
diſquieting Afflictions of Lovers are ſoon read, 
by the diverted Peruſer; yet they are not ſo ea- 
ſily ſupported by the Diſconſolate Lover;which 
though they may be handſomly expreſſed to di- 
yert the Reader, yet it is much happier to be 
free from Misfortunes, than to be able to talk 
eloquently of them. And though to read the 
Account of a Storm may be pleaſant, yet l find 
it not pleaſant to be in one. So the Deſcriptions 
of Love and Lovers, is different from the Ex pe- 
rimental diſquieting Notions of it. 

Buf ſuppoſe not Lindamor, that the only diſ- 
quiets of your Love proceeded from their not 
being acceptable to your Miſtreſs ; for ſhould 
ſhe Crown them with Myrtle, and be as kind 
as Hymen could have made her, ſhe could only 
have diſabuſed;and not freed you from the want 
of Happineſs, but only ofa miſtake concerning 
it; for moſt of theſe Tranſitory Goods are like 
the Senſative Plant, which we admire at a di- 
ſtance, but when touched it ſhrivels up it's leaves 
and contracts them, which gradually expand 
themſelves again when touched no longer. Thus 
the Objects of Love that charm us at a diſtance, 
whilſt gazed on with expectation and deſire, 
when once poſſeſſed, their former Luſtre vani- 
ſhes, and they appear quite differeat things, 
though Abſence in a little time makes us forget 
their Emptineſs, and at a diſtance they are 
as apt to deceive us as ever; and indeed if we 
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eom pare the Senſative Plant to theſe temporal 
Goods, we muſt not except many Miſtreſſes; for 
tho* I am not ſo averſe to Matrimony as ſome 
think me, and would not refuſe toadvice,thoughl 
ſhould be loath to be your Example; yet l have 
ſeen ſo few happy and fo many unhappy Mar- 
riages, and have ſo ſeldom ſeen Mea love their 
Wives as they did their Miſtreſſes; that 1 won- 
der not that Law- makers, made Marriages un- 
diſſoluble to make them laſting, For it's like a 
Lottery, he that ventures may loſe as well as 
win, and there area great many Blanks to one 
Prize. And if the World is not miſtaken Yours 
and Hermiones humovrs, are ſo unſuitable, that 
you might have poſſeſſed the Perſon, without 
the expected Happineſs; and might be as much 
diſappointed by her Grant as the denial df her 
Favours. | | | 
ut not to purſue theParallel betwixtSerephick 
and ordinary Love, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
you, that your addictedneſs to the later may 
encourage you to purſue the former. and facili- 
tate your Devotion, partly by breaking thoſe 
Chains that tyed your Affections to an unſatisfa- 
ctory, and hindered you from aiming at a Sub- 
limer Object z ind partly by raiſing your Paſſion 
to a pitch fit for Seraphick Flames; for Love hath 
this Noble in it, that it frees us from ſelfiſh- 


neſs, flights fortune, quiet, ſafety, honour, life, 


and all that concerns us, that ſtand in competi- 


tion with the Loved Perſons Intereſt, and no- 


thing is good or ill but as it comes through her; 
and Love having thus engaged you in Acts of 
ſelt-denial, it is but transferring your Love from 
a mean and miſtaken Object to a nobler Object; 


and 
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1 and your Love will be exalted into Devotions 
r Thus the Voice being improved by looſe Airs 
e and wanton Songs may be further im proved in 
1 Devout and Heavenly Anthems; And as in 
e Hunting we follow but ſo trivial a game as a 
* Hare, yet gain, vigot, ſufferance and agility, 


Ir which fits us for the Hardſhips and toyl of Mi- 
- litary Glory and Empire; ſo in Love, though 
* the Courted Creature is fit to be numbered a- 
a mongſt ſuch as made Love be painted blind; 
18 yet 1a the Practice and Conduct of that Paſſiop, 


e we gain ſuch reſigned Habits, as being prefered 
rs to ſerve Celeſtial Objects, may qualify us for 
at Devotion; for indeed, Love is a kind of Devo- 
ut tion miſplaced and miſa pplyed; for when you 
h call your Miſtreſs Goddeſs, offer the Sacrifice of 
er Hearts, Adoring, and Martyrdoms, does it not 


imply all is ſaid to a Divinity, which is ſo much 
ck the genuin Object of Mens Love, that that Paſ- 
W ſion cannot be exalted, without inveſting it with 
ay the Notions and Attributes of God. Thus 
li Aaron and the revolting Jews Juſtifyed their a- 
ſe doring of the Idols they ſate up, by giving the 
a- Title of God to what they Worſhipped ; thus 


1b- acknowledging Adoration, due to the Dei- 
on ty 


th And what we have ſaid is further proved by 7uouftency 
h- the fickleneſs of Lovers, which is commonly # Tranſite- 
fe, called Inconſtancy, which is but a Chaſe of 77 7g, 

3 ? . ſhews the 

ti- | perte& Beauty, which Love ſeeks in every Ob- Preference 

0- | Ject, but can find it perfect in none; for Crea Cel 
er; | tures have but Fragments of it, which cannot 04je#:. 


of | Mſatisfie an Appetite born for God. Which is 
MM | proved to be the trueObje& of our Love both 
by Meas ficklegeſs to Women, and the Angels 
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Conſtancy to God. As the point of a Mariners 
Needle ſhews it's Inclination to the Pole both 
by it's wavering and reſt. The Diſſatisfaction 
ia the fruition of Tranſitory Things,which Men 
call the Unhappinefs of their Nature, is rather 
the Priviledg of it, as it is the Prerogative of 
Men not to be pleaſed with Childrens Toys. 
And this may give usa taſte of the ſweetneſs of 
placing our Love on God, which the Soul 1s 
bleſſed with the reſigning of all other Satistacti- 
ons , for being ſo richly repayed by ſo indul- 
| _ a Father and Competent a Judg as 
God. ; | 
The Perfe- What we have hitherto ſaid to recommend 
His of Seraphick Love, rather reſpects the Love it ſelt 
God the than the Object of it. And ſince the nobleſt 
—__ % Motives to Seraphick Love, conſiſts in God's in- 
Love. finite Perfections and Prerogatives ; and ſince 
the Properties of his Love are much more ad- 
vantagious than thoſe of ours to him, the for- 
mer moving him to kindle, cheriſh and crown 
the later, we ſhall proceed to conſider the high- 
er Sort of Motives to Devotion, and ſhew, that 
the ſtrongeſt lnducements to raiſe our Affecti- 
ons peculiarly appear in God. What endeared 
Hermione to You, I ſuppoſe, was the Beauty 
and Excellences you thought were lodged in her, 
and your belief, that the Love ſhe ſhewed you, 
was great, free, conſtant and advantagious to 
you ; and that theſe Froperties illuſtriouſly 


concur in the Love of God; we ſhall endeavour | 
to evince. 


And 
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And Firſt, the Excellency and Prerogative of The Exceb 
Divine Nature, makes our Love due to God. I of 


Though in celebrating God's Perfections, 1 am 
ſenſible I ſhall rather detract from what I would 


God's N. 
ture 4 Me- 


tive to Ste 


praiſe, the Subject being ſo high, that Sera- ahi 
phims themſelves would come ſhort in doing it Love. 


right. And if thoſe things never fell within the 
reach of our Senſes, nor entered into the 
Thoughts of Men which God hath reſer ved for 
thoſe that Love him, 1 Cor. 2. 9. how incom- 
prehenſible muſt thoſe things be, which he hatk 
reſerved for himſelf, the Infinite Superiority of 
his Nature, making a vaſt difference betwixt 


what he hath thought fit to communicate, 


and his boundleſs incommunicable Perfecti- 
ons. 
Wonder not therefore, if I look not long up- 


on aa Object too dazling for my Eyes, or uſe 


Hyper boles in the mention of Per fections, which 


make the higheſt but ſeeming ones, God's Nature 


as well as Words, being exalted above all bleſ- 
ſings and praiſe, Neb. 9. 5. His Attributes con- 
ſpicuous in the Creation, ſne w his immenſe Pow. 
er, unſearchable Wiſdom, and his exuberant 
Goodneſs, and may juſtly raiſe our Admiration 
and Amazement. And when with Teleſcopes l 
view the Stars in the upper Region of theWorld; 
and when with Micreſcopes I diſcern the unimi- 
table Curioſity of Natures Work-manſhip ; & 
when by Anatomy and Chimiſtry, 1 ſtudy Na- 
tures Books, and conſult the Gloſſes of Learn- 


ed Writers on thoſedubjects, I am obliged to ſay 


with David, how manifold are thy Works, O Lord! 

in Wiſdom halt thou made them all, Pſal. 104. 

24. And when I have conſidered what I can 
Ecee} only 
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only underſtand enough to admire, I am obli. 


ged to interrupt my Enquiries and ſay, Ob the 
Depths of the Riches both of the Wiſdom and Know- 


ledg of God! how unſearchable are his Judgments, 
and his ways untraceable ! Rom. 11. 33. which 
may be ſaid, if we conſider any other of his At- 
tributes. 

But here Lindamor, we may conſider, not to 
purſue further what we have elſewhere treated 
of, how much thoſe that have Vertue enough 
in themſelves to admire it in others, are in Love 
with Cato, Scipio, &c. who upon the account 
of their Vertnes exceeded the reſt of Mankind; 
though it is no Perſonal Advantage to us. How 
much then ought we to Love him who poſſeſſes 
Infinite Perfections? Were we our own Crea- 
tors, what he hath done for others, might ra- 
viſh and make us in love with him; and tho? 


his Benefits did 'not, his Eſſence would,give us 


Reaſon to love him for what he is; all Perfe- 
ctions flowing from him, and concentering in 
him. And not to mention his Sovereign Ma- 
jeſty (which is ſo high, that were it not his 
Commands, it would be Preſumption in us to 

retend to love him, and to expect Love from 

im:) let us conſider the proper attractive of 
Love, his Lovelineſs, which could we but fee, 
all creature competitions would be as impoſlible, 
as they are unjuſt. la the fifth Evangeliſts pro- 
phetick Viſion, Eſa. 6. J. the Seraphims are 
repreſented covering their Faces in the Preſence 
of God z whence probably the jewiſh faſhion of 
covering their Heads when they went to pray 
might take it's riſe ; though I have ſeen them 


ſometimes only cover their Heads: with thoſe 


white 


C hap: 1 IJ. Seraphick Lo ve. 


White Garments they wear at publick Devoti- 
ons. v And if Aoſes's Face, only by a few Days 
converſe with God, ſhone ſo as to dazle Mor- 
tal Eyes; and if the Angels, when ſent on meſ- 


{ages here on Earth, were ſo Glorious tho' con- 


deſcending to ourCapacities, that Mortals were 
confounded at their Preſence ; if 1 ſay in this 
Veil, they appeared fo glorious, what may we 
conclude of God, of whom the Scripture ſays, 
He that planted the Ear, ſhall he not hear? he that 
formed the Eye ſhall he not ſee? P/al. 94. 9. and 


. ſhall not he that can communicate ſuch Excel- 


lences, ſhall he not poſſeſs them? the moſt per- 
fe& created Beauties, being but like ſhadows 
of his. Thoſe glimpſes of Beauty amongſt the 
Creatures, ſhould rather exalt our Concepti- 
ons, than detain our Paſſions. God never de- 
ſigned they ſhould terminate our Love, but ex- 
alt our Faith above them. Thus Elijabs fiery 
Chariots, though pure and bright, made of the 
nobleſt Materials, 2 Kings 2. 11. were only de- 
ſigned by God, to carry us up to him. And as 
the Patriarch's Steward was ſumptuoully e- 
quipped to court Rebecca, not for himſelf, but 
ſaac, Gen. 24. 10, — 53. ſo the Beauty that 
is lent to the Creature, is only to give us con- 
ceptions of God's Immenſity. To make a right 


uſe of Beauty, conſider God and them, your 


Miſtreſſes Picture and it's Chry tal Cover,which 
though pure and lovely, was not the chiefeſt 
Obje& of your Eye, ſince you looked beyond 
it on that adored Image it veiled.Seraphick and 
Common Lovers look upon Beauty, as Aſtrono- 


mers and Children do upon Optick Glaſſes, one 
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admiring them for what they diſcover, the o- 
ther for what they appear. 

| The Beauty Indeed ſome of God's Creatures have Im- 

Creatures preſſions both of his Lovelineſs and other Ex- 

mich in fer cellences, hut they do but imperfectly reſemble 

1 him, enjoying only a precarious dependant 

ad and almoſt momentary Being, which ſeldom 

laſteth long; and therefore to prefer the dull 

repreſentations in Cregtures, to the ſupreme 

Splendor that ſhines in God, is as abſurd as to 

adore a Parhelion, inſtead of the Sun, And if 

our dim Eyes, like the Prophets Servants, 2 

Kings 6. 27. who ſaw Mountains near Dothan 

covered with Horſes and Chariots of Fire, could 

diſcern other inviſible Objects, we might ſee e- 

nough inGod to cry out, How great is his Goodneſe, 

and hom great is his Beauty! Zach 9.17. TheAngels 

who have the brighteſt Underſtandings, in ſo 

many thouſand Years, could ſee nothing in God 

nor out of him, to ſeduce their Affections. God's 

Lovelineſs, like rare Muſick, not only delights, 

but is valued by the moſt skilful Admirers. The 

Apoſtate Angels indeed fell, but not for any 

diſlike in God, but the affectation of Purity, and 


a ſacrilegious Ambition for PerfeQions, which 


they could not forbear wiſhing their own; 
which hath entailed a Curſe and Puniſhment, 
The Ideas I have of God's Perfections have in- 
clined me to think, that God's telling Moſes, 
thou canſt not fee my Face, for there ſhall no Man 
ſee me and live, Exod. 33.20.was becauſe ſo glo- 
rious a ſight would create more joy and deſire 
than mortal frailty could ſuſtain; degrees of 
longing or joy having ſometimes raviſhed the 
Soul fo much, that it hath broke the tyes m— 
0 | ynite 
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united it to the Body. And perhaps it may be 
a privilege in the other World, that we ſhall 


not only behold, but ſurvive ſo glorious a ſight, 


which is too bright for human Eyes; till our 
Mortal ſhall have put on Immortality, 1 Cor. 19.54. 
But not to inſiſt upon a Subject, on which it is 
eaſie to ſay too much, tho? not enough; as thoſe 
do, who pretend to define God's Nature, which 
may more ſafely be defined, by acknowledging 
it impoſſible to be accurately defined; our 
Words being onlyRepreſentations of our Noti- 
ons, and conſequently finite as our Beings, we 
are very likely, to be miſtaken about what is 
Infinite. Nor will attention in this inform us 
much, ſince the more we contemplate God's 
Eſſence, the more it confounds us, as St. Paul 
ſays, he could not ſee for the Glory of that Light, 
Act, 22. 6, 11. which appeared from Heaven 
about him, at his Converſion. Simonides being 
asked what God was, asked a Days time to 
conſider of it, and after that deſired two days 
longer, and then demanded four days, and thus 
increaſed his demands of time to conſider of it, 
till at laſt being asked the Reaſon, he declared, 
that the longer he conſidered, the leſs he com- 
prehended it. Thus the longer we gaze on the 
eridian Sun, the leſs we ſee of it ; and it is 
ſo difficult for us to explain God's Nature, that 
nothing but Infinite Underſtanding can be ade- 
uate to it; and even the Celebration of his 
3 ought not to be attempted without 
a deep ſenſe of our unworthineſs, the ſame Ex- 
cellences that excite our Praiſes, tranſcending 
them. But here I ſhall imitate thoſe Perſians, 
who adored the Sun, though the Light it — 
| raem 
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them only ſerved to make the riſe of them ad- 
mired, and not to look into the Eſſence of it. 
Silence therefore is the propereſt way to expreſs 
our admiration of God's Perfections; admira- 
tion being never more ſeaſonable, than when 


God is the Object. 


Gao s Love 
#3 £5 2M0- 
ix of 9d 
Towe 0 
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Hence it appearing, how fit an Object of 
our Love God is, for what he is in himſelf; we 
ſhall next ſhew, how far he deſerves our Love, 
from what he is to us; the vaſtneſs, freeneſs, 
diſintereſtedneſs and conſtancy, as well as ad- 


vantageouſneſs of his Love to us, making all 


the Love we can pay him, bus little of what 
we owe him. _— 

And ſince the greatneſs of God's Love is a 
general Property diffuſed through the reſt, we 
ſhall proceed to the Freeneſs or Undefervedneſs 
of. it, which muſt be very great as well as un- 
deſerved, ſince he loved us before we had a 
being, our Felicity thus preceding our Exi- 
ſtence, and our Creation being the Effect of 
his Love; which is ſufficient to engage ours 
to him. We think our ſelves obliged to love 
our Parents, though they are wicked and un- 
kind, and but God's Inſtruments in producing 
us, we being born by Vertue of his Ordinati- 
on. But God conferring on us, the Bleſſing 


promiſed to his antient People, whom he aſſu- 


red, that he would love them freely, Hoſ. 4. 14. 
he loved us both when we were not all, and 
when we were his Enemies. F when we were 
Enemies we were reconcile to God by the Death of 


his Son, &c. Rom. 5. 10. Before we exiſted in- 
deed, nothing could be a Motive to the Love 


of God; and when we were Enimies, God com- 
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mendeth his Love towards us, in that while we were 


yet ſinners Chriſt dyed for us. Rom. 5, 8. when 
we had no other Motiyes for his Love, except 
the want of them. Ter God ſo loved the World, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, John 3. 16. 
who. alſo ſo loved us, that he being in the form 
of God, thought it no robbery to be equal with God; 
but made himſelf of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a Servant, and was made in the 


likeneſs of Man. And being found in faſhion as a 
Man, he humbled himfelf, and became obedient 


unto Death, even the Death of the Croſs, Phil. 6. 
7, 8. he loving at no leſs rate than Death; 
ſuffering the extreameſt Indignities, debaſing 
himſ. If to exalt us. He was wounded for our Trans 
greſſions, he was bruiſed fer our Iniquities, the Cha- 
fiſement of our Peace was upon him, and with bis 
Stripes we are healed, Iſa. 53. 5. For ye know the 
Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that though he was 
rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, that ye 
through his Poverty might be made rich, 2 Cor. 8. 
9. Men having diſpleaſed God, and forfeited 
Happineſs, and though in a forlorn condition, 
were careleſs of the means of recovery, as well 
as incapable of contriving them. Yet then his 
Love contrived Expedients to reconcile his Ju- 
ſtice and Mercy, and Sinners to himſelf ; viz. 
by the Incarnation of his Son, which was ſo 
adyantagious to us, and ſo wonder ful, that the 
Angels defire to look into thoſe Divine Myſteries. 
It. is much diſputed, whether God could con- 
trive to reconcile the expiation of Sin, with- 
out violating his Juſtice, any other way, than 
by the Paſſion and Death of Chriſt ; but whe- 
they he could or not, he hath choſen the moſt 
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obliging way, the manner of our Reſcue diſ- 
playing the ſevereſt Juſtice, and the higheſt 
Mercy ; the greateſt hatred of Sin, aud the 
greateſt love to Sinners; delivering up for us 
that Son, who was ſo near to him, that he tru. 
ly ſaid, I and the Father are one, John 10. 30. 
whom he gaveas a Randſom for thoſe that were 
guilty of what he hated. And though our Sa- 
viour did this, to convince the Jews of his be- 
ing the Meſſiah,yet he would not be invited from 
the Croſs, though the Prieſts and Scribes ſaid, 
Let him now come down from the Croſs, and we will 
believe on him, Mat. 23. 7. And Chriſt, to ſhew 
the World, how unable they were to reco- 
ver themſelves out of the Abyſs, he weight of Sin, 
Heb. 12. 1. man had fallen into, till 4000 Years 
had made the World deſpair of any hopes of 
beiag retrieved, came not to their relief. Thus 
Chriſt healed a dumb Perſon, and diſpoſſeſſed 
him, Mat. 9. 32. who could only intreat by a 
diſability of making Interceſſion with Words; 
ſo that he might well ſay to the ſecure World, 
Jam found of them that ſought me not, Iſa. 65. 1. 
and though our Saviour did a great many Mi- 
racles in the World, he ſcarce did any for his 
ownrelief. And to let us know, that by hi: ſtripes 
we might be healed, Iſa. 53. 5. we read, that 
he never rejoyced, but when his returned Diſ- 


ciples told him, they had chaſed Devils and Di- 


ſeaſes out of oppreſſed Mortals, and that by his 
Authority, Men had been diſpeſſeſſed, Luke 10. 
He con- erſed with Vertues, and ſhewed what 
he was by Propheſies and Miracles, and often 
ſuſpended the Courſe of Nature, to let Man 
ſee, that he valued him above thoſe gs 
| 0 
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= he Idolizesg and reverſed the Laws of the Uni- 
t verſe, to bring us to the Obedience of God's, 
ne Mat. 12. 24. by numerous and great Miracles; 
us yet a crooked Generation aſcribed thoſe won» 
u. ders to the Devil, Mar. 3. 12. which Ingra- 


o. titude was enough to make the Miracles he 
e wrought the more wonderful, unmerited by 
» ſuch blaſphemous Wretches,yet he ſuffered for 
e them, and was numbered with the Tranigreſſors 
m Iſa. 53. 12. as if he ſuffered deſer vedly. And 
1, though he lived ſo much a Miracle, yet was he 
il ſometimes ſo Deſpicable and For lorn, that no- 
ys | thing but his Goodneſs ſhewed his Deity. And 


Yo though our Saviour once ſaid, greater love than 
1, this hath no Man, that a Man laycth down his Life 
© for his Friends, John 15. 13. by that Love we 


f are not to vnderſtard Love ſiadefinitely conſi- 
18 dered, but the ſingle Acts of a Mans Love 
d to his Friends, conſidered amongſt themſelves ; 
a ſo that it was the higheſt expreſſiou of realLove, 
; to part with Life for their ſakes. And if it is 
J, ſo great a Token of Love to dye for a Friend, 


7 it muſt be a much greater to dye for thoſe that 
N hated him; and to loſe his Blood for thoſe that 
s ſpilt it. And that Which makes his Love the 
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es greater is that he left Heaven and became capa- p 
it ble of Sufferings, and Barbarous Indignities, 
— And which adds to the Obligation, is, that he ho | 
M ſuffered for us, tells us, that he and his Father are | 
s one, John 10. 30. and John 14. 9, 10, 11. And 
. it was an evident Effect of God's Love, that 1 


t he gave his only begotten Son to redeem the World, 
1 John 3. 16. and that God commendeth his Lovs 
n towards us, in that while we were ſinners, Chriſt dyed 
s fer ns, Rem. 5. 8. And Chriſt's Love was ſo 
e tree, 
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free, that the Condition of our Felicity is our 


Belief; and asFaith is only requiſite td our 5 
1 


pineſs, the Condition increaſes the benefit, 
affording us ſuch early Anticipations of it; for 
Faith being the Subſtance of things hoped for; and 
evidence of things not ſeen, Heb. 11. 1. it gives 
us Joys on this tide the Grave, and bows Hea- 
ven down to us, till we can mount up to it, as 
the Jewiſh Spies brought their Country-Men in- 
to the Wilderneſs oa this ſide Jordan, ſome of the 
delicious Fruit of the Land of Promiſe; Numb. 
i 3-5 

But here I would have it obſerved, that tho 
Faith be the grand Condition of God's Grant of 
Eternal Life; I would not aſcribe any thing 
to a Barren Lazy Faith, in oppoſition to that 
active one, called Faith operating by Love, Gal. 
5. 6. ſince according to St. James, Fam. 2. 26. 
Faith and Works are as neceſſary to Devotion 
asa Union of Soul and Body is to Life. But 
though true Faith (which like Rache/) cries, 
give me Ciilaren or elſe I dye, Gen. 30. produces 
good Works ; yet thoſeWorks are not theCauſe, 
but the Effe& of Gods firſt Love to Men. Thou 
art Good and does Good, fays the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 
t19. 63. it being the Greatneſs of his Good neſs 
that makes it ours; he not doing Good to us, 
becauſe we are, but becauſe he is Good him- 
ſelf; for as he is neceſſarily kind, he is not the 
leſs obligingly ſo to us; and though ſome kind 
of communicativeneſs be Eſſential to his Good- 
neſs, yet his Extention of it to us is Arbitrary. 
But further, as Men give moſt freely, where 
they have never given before, and make what 


they have given agExcuſe, for not giving again; 
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yet God gives where he hath given; thus the 
Iſraelites having broken the Contents, whilſt 
Moſes was bringing the Tables of the Law, and 
had provoked the Incenſed Giver to extirpate 
that rebellious People, God unwilling to re- 
member his former Goodneſs, ſpeaking to Moſes 
calls them, thy People whom thou broughteſt out of 
the Land of «/£gypt, Exod. 32. 7. upon which 
Moſes, to obtain a Pardon for them, put him 
in mind of his former Mercics, and calls them, 
God's People, which he brought cut of the Land of 
eEgypt,with great Power and with a Mighty Hand, 
ver. 11. And the Fathers Mercy was ſo con- 
ſpicuous in his Son, that when Lazarus's Siſter 
implored his Aſſiſtance, ſhe (aid, Lord, behold ! 
He whom thou loveſt is Sick, John 11. 3. And 
as the firſt Motives of Bounty are from himſelf, 
ſo his Favours put a value upon his ſucceeding 
Bleſſings, God's Liberality affording both 
Meaſures as well as Motives to himſelf. 

Nor is the Love of God wore tree, than it is 2 De. 
without Intereſt to him. His deſign is only to rereftedneſs 
make us Inſtruments and Partakers of his Glo- H Gd? 
ty, and makes us happy; a way that both Ele- eee 
vates and Dignify our Nature, his method ot 
faving us, fitting us for the Inheritance of Saints 
in Light, Col. 1. 12. we being made Partakers 
of the Divine Nature, having eſcaped the Corrup- 
tion, that is in the World through Luſt, 2 Pet. 1, 

4. ſo that what Philoſophers placed their great- 
eſt Felicity in, may ſerve to prepare Ch: iſtians 
for that higher ſtate of Bleſſedneſs, reſerved 
by God, for thoſe that Love him; it's value 
being heightened, by the Vertues and Graces 
given Men on Earth; for ſuch a Rational Hap- 
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pineſs as is appropriated to them in Heaven. 
He can have no end in our Happineſs, whoſe 
Goodneſs and Happineſs are both Infinite ; and 


who was unconceiveably happy, before we had hi 
a Being: He made not the World for the ſake 
of new acquiſitions ;, but his Goodneſs influen- E. 
ced him, to maniteſt and impart his Glory; 5 


for had the Deity been wanting, or could his 
Creatures have ſupplped him with any thing, 
be could have made the World ſooner ; St. Paul 
1 Tim. 1. 1 1. ſtyles God, the bleſſed God, which 
perhaps might be more properly rendered the 
happy God, and in the ſame Epiſtle, 1 Tim. 6. 
15. he calls him, the happy and only Potentate, 
God, ſays the Apoſtle, that made the World and 
All things therein, ſeeing that he is Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, dwelleth not, &c. as though he need- 
ed any thing, ſeeing that he giveth to all, Life and 
Breath, and all things; and in him we live, and 
ove, and have our being, Act, 27. 24, 25, and 
28. And indeed the Mind of Man, that conſi- 
ders and underſtands the import of his own 
Notions, finds the belief of God's Happineſs ſo 
coherent with that of his Being, that Lucreti- 
an in that impious paſſage, where he denies Di- 
vine Providence, under a pretence of eaſing 
God of it, the Governmeat of the World, con- 
feſſes, that the Divine Nature muſt needs enjoy 
an endleſs and ſupreme Tranquility, adding; 


that it is, 


=—— Privata dolore omni, privata periclis; 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri. 


hereby he acknowleges, | 
Whereby 8 That 
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— 
That from all griefs and dangers of them freed 
Rich in it Tarts bas of tis no need. : 

Or if in the plural Number, you would have 
him ſpeak of the God's, like a Heathen Poet, 
Far above-grief and danger, thoſe bleſt Powers, 
Rich in their Native Goods, need none of Ours. 


But a Nobler poet tells us, that The Earth i 


the Lords and the fillneſs thereof, the World, and 
they that dwell therein, Pſalm 24. 1. And that 
Great God that formed all things, Prov. 26. 10. 


ſays, I were hungry I would not tell thee, for the 
World is mine, _ 

12. His Ubiquity makes him im poſſible to be 
removed, and his Eſſence incapable of Exclu- 
ſion; for he can be tranſported no where but 
where he is, ſince he is every where. He can 


the fulneſs thereof, Pſalm 50. 


ſee no Goods but what he gives, and his Plen- 
ty is ſo inexhauſtible, that tisLiberality cannot 
diminiſh it. And though St. James calls God the 


Father of Lights, James 2. 17. who beſtords every 
good and perfect Gift, James 1.13. yet the Friend 
of God, as Abraham is ſtyled, and that Royal 
Prieſt, (who was repreſented to be a Type of 
him, Heb. yy. and whom, Heb. 3. 1. be calls 
the High Prieſt of our Profeſſion, ) both of them 
in the ſame Chapter ſtyle him, Peſſeſſor of Hea- 
ven and Earth, Gen. 14. 21, 22: ſo that God 
needs not ask of his Creatures, what he plenti- 
fully enjoys himſelf. The greateſt Service we 
can do him, is to ſerve our felves, in doing 
what we ought; for could we add any thing 


to him, he could not be Infinite. All we cal 
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give him, are but like Pepper-Corns.to a Land: 25 
lord, Acknowledgments that 'we hold all we . wy 
have under him. When we Tee the Sun, it to! 
makes it no greater, only makes it ours, and it CY7 
we ſhut our Eyes, that glorious. Planet ſuffers wh 
no Eclipſe, nor does it loſe it's Light, but we. he's 


If thou ſinneſt ( ſays Elihu in Job) what does thon do ) 
againſt him? if thou be Righteous, wlidt giveſt thou 109 


him? or what receiveth he of thy hands? thy Wick- De 
edneſs may hurt a Man as thou art, and thy Righe 05 
rteouſneſi may profit the Son of Man, Job. 35. 6, 8 
7, 8. God enjoys a Felicity, as well as Light, 
inacceſſable to all inferior Attempts, 1 Tim: 6. Er 
16. and his Tranquility. is above all-diſquiet- — 
ing lmpreſſions. He feels not the Torments he * 
inflicts, nor is his Juſtice leſs Eſſential than his oo 
Mercy; Thouſands falling Sacrifices to his ſe- hi 
verer Attributes, for one that deſerves the more 5 
favourable. He ſaid, He would get himſelf Ho- * 
nour upon Pharoah and all his Hoſt, when their ru- 1 
in was deſigned in the Red Sea, i Exod. 14. 17, " 
18. and ſays Moſes, he hath triumphed glorionſly, - 
when it was done, Exod. 15. 1. And further, 1 
Behold I am againſt thee O Sidon, and I will be 


glorifyed in 1h: miaſt of thee, and they ſhall know 
that I am the Lord, when I ſhall have executed my 
Judgments in her, Exel. 28. 22. Thus when 
ſtrange Fire blaſted the two Sons of Aaron, God 
is ſaid to have been ſanctiſyed in them that come 
nigh him, and io have been gloriſyed before all the 
People, Levit. 10. 3. God Almighty is ſo ſtrict 
and ſevere in his Laws, that he will not ſuffer 
the Miniſters of his Altars to go unpuniſhed, but 
wil find them a conſuming fire, Heb. 12. 29. 
who will be glorifyed either by the Obedience 
"pK. - of or 
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or Deſtruction of thoſe that ap; toach him. And 
to ſhew, that provoked Juſtice as well as Mer- 
cy, may afford him ſatisfaction, we ſhall recite, 
what the ſacred Orator hath ſaid, And it ſhall 
come to paſs, that as the Lord rejoyced over you to 
do you good, and multiply you, ſo will the Lord re- 
Joyce over you, to deſtroy you and bring you to nought, 


Deut. 18. 16. ſo that though Jeremiah ſaid tru- 


ly, that he does not afflit wilfulhy, nor grieve the 
Children of Men, Lam.3.33. (and therefore the 


Conſumption of the whole Land, which we - 


Engliſh G Work, his ſtrange Work, Iſa. 28. 
21. is by others read opus A ienum ſuum, ) yet 


when Sins grow ſo provoking, that his Mercy 


can no longer intercede with his Juſtice, then 
his ſatisfaction ia deſtroying thoſe that would 
not be preſerved, appears from thoſe Expreſ- 
ſions in Ezekiel, having foretold, how the 1/rae- 
lites ſhould be deſtroyed by Sword, peſtilence 
and Famin, he adds, Thus ſhall my Anger be ace 
compliſhed, and I will cauſe my Fury to reſt upon 
them, and I will be Comforted, Ezek. 13. 5 0 
that the How lings of the damned, as well as the 
Hallelujahs of the bleſſed, ſounding his Praiſes; 


as ſhadows well placed, praiſe the Painter, as 


well as brighter Colours. And as Sulphureous 


Exhalations fly up towards the Sky, yet can» 


not reach Heayen, nor dilcompoſe the Spheres, 


but whatever Storms or Thunder they pro- 

duce, do all the miſchief to the Globe they role 

from, ſo the wicked mpy wrong God, yet their 
e 


Sins only harm themſelves, and only trouble 


bim, decauſe they oblige him to puuiſn them; 


far thoſe ſins that moſt provoke God, do him 
Ad harm. An Impious Man may hurt another 
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like himſelf, but not a Supreme Infinite Deity, 
whoſe infinite Perfections makes his Happineſs 
as inſeparableas his Eſſence. And though our 
Offences may diminiſh his acceſſional Glory, yet 
they cannot his eſſential Felicity: their ſins can 
but change the Attributes they ſhould honour, 


and contribute leſs to the gloritying his Good- 


neſs, by glorifying his Juſtice; for he will be 
glorifyed, either by their Duties, or by puniſn- 
ing them for their Sins. So that God is but lit- 
tle obliged to us for declining Hell; nor will 
it much increaſe the ſcore, though. you make 


addreſſes to gain Heaven. Can a Man ſays Eli- 


phaz,, be profitable unto God, as he that is wiſe may 
be profitable unto himſelf, is it any Pleaſureto 
the Almighty that thou art Righteous ? or is it G ain 
unto him, that thou makeſt thy ways Perfelt? Job 
22. 2, 3. and the Pſalmiſt ſays, my Goodneſs 
extendeth not unto thee, Pſal. 16. 2. Fire upon 
the Altars may warm us, but not Heaven, nor 
will their Light be wanted in the Sun's Reſi- 
dence. The Fumes reach not Heaven, but ei- 
ther vaniſh ia the Sky, or cloud and obſcure it. 
Our beſt Performances, being like the Wax an 
Heir brings to his Father, which is only to ſet- 
tle a Fortune upon himſelf. And though God 
may be pleaſed with our good Performances, 
it is only as they, afford him opportunity of re- 
warding them; and our acknowleging of for- 
mer Favours, only give him occaſion of beſtow- 
ing more upon us; as Iſaac deſired his Sons 
Veniſon, that he might have an opportunity 
of Bleſſing him, Gen. 6. 4. 


And 


Chap. Il. Seraphick Love, 


And to ſhew further, how little God's Fa- God's Laws 
vours are, or can be intereſted, we may conſi- eto be 


der, that it lies not in our Power to requite 
them, ſince. we can give him nothing but his , 


on; both our Will and Power to ſerve him mecive ro 
being his; and all the Duties we can pay, are leve him, 


more reſtitutions than requitals. David and his 
People made large Contributions towards 
building the Temple, with this ſolemn Confeſ- 
ſion, which perhaps was more acceptable to 
_ God, than all the reſt, Thine, O Lord, is the 
 Greatneſs,and the Power, and the Glory, and the 
Victory, and the Majeſty ;, for all that is in Hea- 
ven and in Earth is thine. Thine is the Kingdom, 
O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all, 
Both Riches and Honour come of thee, and thou 
reigneſt over all. And in thy Hand is Power and 
Might, and in thy Hand it is to make Great, and 
to give Strength unto all. Now therefore our God, 
we thank thee, and praiſe thy Glorious Name. But 
who am J? and what is my People? that we ſhould 
be able to offer ſo willingly after this ſort? for all 
| things come of thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee, For we are Strangers before thee, and So- 
j ourners, as were all our Fathers. Our Days on 
Earth, are as a ſhadow, and there is none aviding, 
O Lord our God, all this ſtore that we have prepa- 
red to bnd thee 4 Houſe, for thy holy Name, come- 
eth of thine Hand, and is all thy own, 1 Chron. 29. 
and the Apoſtle asks, who bath firſt given to 
him, and it ſhall be recompenced to him again? for 
of him, and through him, and to him, are all things, 
Rom. 11. 35, 36. Nay our Love alone 1s una- 
ble to pay the Debt, being too much God's 


own, to be the — _ the 5 — 
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Lover might well ſay, that herein 26 Love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, 1 John 4. 
10. and the ſame Apoſtle ſays, we love him be- 
cauſe he loved us firſt, 1 John 4. 19. And if we 
compare God's Mercies with Mens [ngratitude, 
and reflect upon the ſmall returns we make him, 
or his, we muſt —— that the loving 
- God for his Favours is one of the greateſt that 
we love him for. Nay our Love is ſa incapa- 
ble of requiting him, that our wiſhes cannot 
extend to it; for he enjoys ſo much Felicity, 
that our wiſhes can reach nothing worthy ' of 
- him, except they comprize what he: already 
enjoys. This inability of ours, is not the leaſt 
- uneaſy property in Seraphick Love, ſince it can- 
not but grieve us, to ſee our ſelves only paſſive 
in our Love. We would fain contribute ſome- 
thing, ſo that ſome pious Perſons have been 
ſo tranſported with Gratitude and Devotion, 
as to uſe Expreſſions more affectionate than rea- 
ſonable, and which argued more God's Merits, 
than his want of them. But we need not wiſh 
God Almighty happy, ſince he already enjoys 
more than we can conceive; and it muſt needs 
be the greateſt Happineſs to be bleſſed above all 
- Increaſe, and greater than the higheſt degree 
- that we can wiſh, | 
doe Cen- Butto conſider, the Conſtancy of God's Love; 
farcy of We cannot think of any thing more unworthy, 
Son Love Or injurious of God, than to think him incon- 
Motive ſtant. His Love is immutably Eternal, both 
eu, , proceeding the beginning of Time, and will re- 
| main after it's utmoſt Period, Having loved his 
own which were in the World, he loved them unto 
the End, John 13. 1. and St. James tells us, that 
a : 6 every 
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every good and perfect gift is from above, and come · 


eth down from the Father of Lights, he adds, with 


whom is no Fariableneſs, neither [hadow of Turn- 
eing. Of bis omi Vill begot he us, of theWord of Tr uth, 


James 1. 17. And indeed, ſince the Induce- 
ments of his Love, come trom himſelf and not 


. the Immutability; of his Nature implys it 
laſti 


laſting, for In the Lord, I change not, there- 
fore ye Sons of Jacob are not conſumed, Mal. 3. 6. 
Tays God by che Prophet, and in Jeremiah be 
ſays to his People, I have loved thee with an E- 
verlaſting Love. And to Joſhua he ſay'd, I will 
never leave thee nor ſorſake the, Joſh. 1. F. which 
in Heb. 13. 5. isapplyed to Believers in genera), 
for the gifts and calling of God are without Repen- 
rance, Rom. 11. 29. Nor does the Effects of 
his. Anger deſtroy his ove, that Anger pro- 
ceeding from his Love, being unwilling to ſee 
a fault or blemiſh in the Face he loves. Some 
ſtrike our Cloaks not out of Anger, but to drive 
the duſt out of them: As many as 1 Love Ire- 
buke and chaſten, Rev, 3. v9. 275 our Saviour, 
"and 7 know O Lord, that thy Judgments are right, 
and that thou in faithfulneſs haſt afflicted me, Pſal. 
129. 75. Afflictions being ſent to refine us 
from our Droſs, and to prepare us for his own 
Impreſſions, The great Artificer of his Church, 
Heb. 11. 10. uſes not the Hammer and Chizel 
to hurt us, but to faſhion us, that we may ſtreng- 
then his Heavenly Structure. But God is not 
only conſtant in his Love, but in his Loveli- 
neſs; and as Female Beautys are as ſickle in 
their Faces as their Minds, Caſualties or Age 
making a certain change, ſo their Inconſtancy 
leaves their Kindneſles 7 * as Beauty uncer- 
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tain, both which are requiſite to compleat the 
Lovers Happineſs; for ſometimes when a Mi- 
ſtreſſes Humour does not alter ſo much as to be 
guilty of Inconſtancy, her Beauty alters ſo much, 
that her Lover could wiſh her ſo, that he might 
have an excuſe for imitation or revenge. But 
in Devotion, we are free from theſe fears, God 
ſill bleſſing us with his Love, and always de- 
ſerving the utmoſt of ours. And as he is al- 
ways conſtant in his Love to us, ſo he endea- 
vours to iacline us to be ſo to him. The want 
of ſuch a Diſpoſition occaſioned Adams fall, 
and loſt the fallen Angels Heaven; ſuch a Diſ- 
poſition in our Affections being requiſite to ſe- 
cure our Love; as there is in the Centre of the 
Earth, which Philoſophers ſay, not only attracts 
heavy Bodies, but keeps them there. For we 
are ſo unapt to ſecure, and ſo ready to for ſake 
our own Felicity, that it's Excellency will not 
ſufficiently engage our addreſſes, nor it's Poſ- 
ſeſſion ſufficient to prevent revolts; for, like 
Children, we want not only to have what we 
ought to have, offered, but forced upon us; and 
muſt be confined to the moſt ſtately buildings 
to keep them out of the dirt. But Divine 
Conſtancy hath theſe three Properties of the 


Loadſtone; Hrſt, it never looſes it's Inclination 


for the Steel; Secondly, when united, it fill 


retains it's attractive Qualities; Thirdly, it 


never touches the inclining Steel, but it 


leaves Impreſſions, which diſpoſe it to return 


to it's Magnetick Poſture, fitteſt to receive new 


Impreſſions, to which we ſhall add, that the 


Load-Stone receives no advantage from the U- 
nion of the Steel, but communicates it's Virtue 
| = | to 
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to the Steel. Nay further, Abſence and Rivals 
which ruin other Lovers Happineſs, can have 
no ſuch Effect in Seraphick Love; tor God's Ubi- 
guity makes him always preſent with us; fo 
that we need not wiſh for a few Minutes Con- 
ver ſe, ſince we may have it always;beſides no Vi- 
ſits can be unſeaſonable, nor too long and tedi- 
ous. The Antient Propheteſs, for many Vears, de- 
parted not from the Temple; but ſerved God with 
Faſtings and Prayers, Night and Day, Luk. 2. 37. 
&cc. Nor were the Mid night Hymns. Acts 6.25, 
26. of Paul and Silat, troubleſom; for an An- 
gel was ſent with the news of their Liberty. 
And when Enoch had walked with God many 
Years, Gen. $. 22, 23, 24. God was fo far 
from being tired with it, that he exempted 
him from Death, and conveyed him to Hea- 


ven, to a cloſer Communion. - And though 


Moſes con verſed with God, Forty days and Forty 
nights, Exod. 34. 30. God was ſo far from be- 
ing diſpleaſed, that he gave him ſuch a Signal 
Token of his Favour, that his dazled Country- 
Men were not able to behold him. Again a great 
many Lovers are proud of their Sufferings, if 
the Miſtreſs does but know that they are tor- 
mented ; But in Seraphick Love all our Diſquiets 
are known by him, who puts our Tears into his 
Bottle, Pſal. 56. 8. and recompences the grea- 
teſt Misfortunes his Love occaſions with ſuch 
Joys, as makes them loſe that Name. So that 
each pious Soul may ſay, Thou knoweſt my down 
ſitting, and my upriſing, thou underſtandeth my 

Thoughts à far off, thou compaſſes my Path, and my 
| lying down and art acquainted with all my Ways, 
Pſal. 139. 2, 3. And Chriſt ſo much 9 
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ſuch pious Perſons, that he is repreſented in the 


Apocalypſe, telling the Ruler of the Church of 


Imyrna, I know thy Works and Tribulation and Pom- 


er, Rev. 2. 8, 9. and to an Angel of theChurch 


of Pergamus, I know thy Works, and where thon 


amelleſt, even where Satans Seat, and thou holdeſt 
faſt my Name, and haſt not denied my Faith,even in 


 #hoſe days wherein Antipas was my Faithful Martyr, 
ho was ſlain amongſt you, where Satan dwelleth. 


So that no Circumſtance of our Love eſcapes 


. His Notice, and though we forget them he does 


not. When ſaw we thee any way diſtreſſed and re- 
Leved thee ? will be asked of thoſe for whom 
Heaven is allotted. Thoſe who in depraved 


times, as Lot did in Sodom, mourned for the 
Sins of others, and condoled the Wickedneſs 
of the Age; though fear might oblige them to 
conceal their concern, yet the Lord harkened, 


and heard it, and a Book of remembrante 


was written before him, for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought, upon his 
Name. Then ſhall he return, and difcern between 
th Righteous and the Wicked, between him that 


ſerveth God, and him that ſerveth him not. Mal: 


3. 16, 17, 1 know, ſays Chriſt, thy Works 
and Tribulation and Poverty Fear none of 
. theſe things that thou ſhall ſuffer. Be thou 


Faithful unto Death, and I will give thee a Crown 
of Life, Rev. 2. 9, 10. God often accepts good 
- Intentions inſtead of Actions, and though Da. 
vid built not the Temple, God ſaid to his Son: 
For as much asit was in thine heart to build 4 Houſe 
for my Name, thou didſt well in that it was in thine 
Heart, 2 chron. 6. 8. and our Saviour calls 
Hod, Tour Father which ſeeth in ſecrer, &c. Mat. 
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6. 6. Nor is there any Danger of Rivals ſub © 
planting us; ſince inDevotion, their Prayers 
are, that God would encreaſe his Love,and make 
freſh Additions, as well as grateful Difpoſiti- 
ons to return it. Our Saviour tells ns, there is 
Jay in thePreſence of the Angels of God over ont Sin- 
-74 125 repenteth, Luke 15. 7, 10. And the 
2 yma of the Celeſtial Quire, Zuk. 2. 13, 
14. Was for a Bleſſing to Mankind. For unto us 
the Child is born, and unto us t he Son is given, Iſa. 
9.6. who took not upon him the Nature of Angels but 
theSeed of Abraham,He:b.2.16.DivineLove makes 
us ſo Noble and diſintereſted, that we Love 
nothing more, except the object of our Loye, than 
thoſe that concur in that Love. 
mw And here we ſhall obſerve, that ſeveral Paſ Predeſti- 
. fages of this Diſcourſe, ſuppoſe the Truth of ten cen. 
their DoQrin, who aſcribe to God, an Eternal area, as 
Inconditionate Degree of Election, or Reproba- „ —_ 
. tion. Yet we ſhall not here tell you, what we — 
think of Predeſtination ſo much diſputed. Thoſe ; 
that are truly pious, whether Calviniſts or Re. 
monſtrants are perhaps more eſteemed by God 
. Almighty, than one another, the one thinking 
to magnify his Goodneſs,and the other contend- 
ing to ſecure the Credit of his Juſtice. Yet in 
 Honouring his Goodneſs, both Parties ſeem Ri- 
vals, the one thinking it moſt celebrated, by - 
allowing it irreſiſtible, to whom happineſs was 
deſigned; and the other thinking it Univerſal, 
and that every Body may be happy if he pleaſesz 
the one aſſigning free Grace and unlimited Ex- 
tent, and the other aſcribing it an Infalli- 
ble: Victorious Degree. But not to enter upon 
. theſe Controyerſies, the Doctrin of es 
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tion is grounded upon, is rejected by moſt, nor 
is it neceſſary to Juſtify the Greatneſs of God's 
Love; for it is ſo evident, that God is the Au- 
thor of Man's Felicity, that the diſpute is not ſo 
much about the thing as the manner of it's being 
profered, the Calviniſts maintaining Grace irre- 
ſiſtibly offered, and the others, granting it not 
only free and undeſer ved, but that the offer ena. 
bles thoſe it is preſented to, to accept it; ſo 
that Man needs contribute nothing to his Fe. 
licity, but the Acceptance of it, and thus pro- 
erly may be ſaid to owe it to God, tho” as the 
3 he holds his Hand to receive his Alms. 
Chriſt payed a Ranſom to redeem ws, and is cal- 
led the Lord that bought us, but as God provided 
that Ranſom,it was the Effect, not of his Juſtice, 
but his Love. He ſent his only begotten Son to 
redeem it, John 3. 16. and St. Paul tells us, we 
are juſtifyed freely by his Grace, Rom. 3. 24. through 
the Redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt; for our Me- 
rit can deſerve nothing as a Due, except as 
his Promiſe hath made it ſo, and we owe to his 
Mercy, 7 right we have to hls ek Tho! 
St. Paul having fought the good fig ht finiſhed his 
Courſe and kept the Faith, 2 v5 i 0 4. — 7, 8. 
and eæpected a Crown of Righteouſneſs from the 
Lord, as the Righteous Judg, yet he tells us, 
2 Pet. 1. 4. by Grace we are ſavedthrough Faith, 
and that not of our ſelves, it is the gift of God, but 
. tbe making us theſe great and pretious promiſes, it 
the Effect of his free and Ee 2 
Pet. 1. 4. ſince as we are his Creatures, he might 
expect what Service he pleaſed without the re- 
compence of Eternal Glory; ſince we muſt ac- 
knowledg our ſelves unprofitable Servants, — 
ave 
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have done but what was our Duty to do, Luke 17. 
10. and what if we had omitted, we had been 
liable to puniſhment for, and indeed it is the 
Opinion of ſome, that Men are more obliged 
to God's Goodneſs than the Angels, ſince as 


they bavefree Will, they partly cooperate their 
own Felicity. 


But to proceed to the laſt Property, which 25. 44. 
renders God the chiefeſt Object of our Love, wvantagi- 
viz. the Advantagiouſneſs of his Love to Us, in f, 


reſpect of this and a future State. In this World, 


we owe to God all the Goods we enjoy, and 


our Selves too, for it is he that hath made us, and 
not we our ſelves, Pſal. 110.ver, 3. And we were 
not only as Clay in the Potters Hands, Iſa. 24.8. 
ſo that he might have made us any thing, but 
he made us out of nothing. His Love was the 
Original Bleſſing from whence all the reſt flow, 
and though ſeveral things we enjoy, ſeem to be 
acquired by our own Qualifications, as Wit, 
Induſtry, &c. yet ſince he gave us thoſe Qua- 
lifications,the Effects may be eſteemed hisGoods. 
But beſides the more obvious Preſents of God's 

Bounty, there are other Effects of his Goodneſs, 

which Cuſtom makes leſs couſpicuous, yet they 

are more valued, when the want of them 

makes their value better underſtood. Were 

we to conſider, the different Miſeries, that ſe- 

veral People undergo either in Slavery,Sickneſs 

or other Misfortunes, we may have Reaſon to 

think, that God's Privative Favours are no leſs 
than his Poſitive ones, and that we are as much 

obliged to God for what weare not, as for what 
we are, his diſcriminating Mercy exempting us 
from Miſeries, as great as the Bleſſings is 
2 confers 
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cConfers on us; for who makes ther to differ, 2 Cor. 
4. J. may be asked in reſpect of our External 


as well as Spiritual Condition - And ſome are 
more obliged to God, for protecting them from 
thoſeVices that disfigure Men's Minds, than ſome 
leſs dangerous Diſtempers of the Body, 


Ambition, Luſt, Avarice, Revenge and Vain 


Converſation, are more Dangerous and Formi- 
dable,thanDiſeaſes,that oblige Men to take Phy- 


ſick or force them intoHoſpitals : andGod often 
infli qs withDiſtempers of the Body to cure thoſe 
of the Mind. The J/-aclites had a Caution gi- 
ven them, leſt Proſperity ſhould make any of 
them ſay in his Heart. y Power and tlie Might 
of my Hand hath gotten me this Wealth. But they 
ſhallremember the Lord their God; for it is he that 
giveth them Power to get Wealth, Deut. 8. 17,18. 
But it was not the 7/-aelites only that were inſen- 
ſible of God's Bounty ſo to them; for by the 
Prophet he complained, 7 rhovgh: Ephraim to go 
taking them by the Arms, but they knew not that 1 
healed them. Hef. 11. 3. and there are too ma- 
ny of whom he might ſay, for ſhe did not know 
that I gave her Corn and Wine, and Oyl, and mul- 
tiplye her Silver, and her Gold, which they prepared 
for Baal Therefore will I return and take away my 
Corn in the time thereof, and my Mine in the Seaſon 
thereof , and will recover my Moo, and my Flax 9i- 


ven to cover her Nakedneſs, Hoſ. 1. 8, 9. And 


as for Spiritual Goods, God gives us ſuch ear- 
neſt of Spirirual Joys, that, that Earneſt is 
ſufficient to comfort us; and tranſcends all thoſe 


Momentary Pleaſures it obliges us to forſake, to 


fecure Eternal Ones. But to enumerate God's 


 Mercies iu this Life would be tog tedious. But 
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God's Love dyes not with us, but moſt appears 
after Death; not leaving us in the Grave, but 
like the Angels, which carried 'Lazarns's Soul ta 
Abrahams Boſom, Luke 16. 22. giving each 
bleſſed Saint Cauſe to ſay of God, as Naomi did 
of Boaz, that he hath not left his kindneſs to the li- 
ving and to the dead; Ruth 2. 20. and Now are 
we the Sons of Gad( ſays St. John) and it does not 
yet appear what we ſhall be, but we know, when 
he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him, 1 John. 3. 1. 
which ſhall be the Subject of theenſuing Diſ- 
courſe. ko. e e 

But before we proceed to conſider theGreat- 2, ,,.. 
neſs of the Felicity reſerved for us in Heaven, f rus 
it may be requiſite to obſerve, that ſome think, Happineſs 
it is a Mercenary and Unfilial Affection to hope # Merive | 
for Heaven. Indeed to expect it asWages, or *? -— wah 
by way of Merit, would be Preſumption; but Es 
to number God's Bleſſings amongſt the Motives 
of loving God, is but to imitate holy David, 


: who ſays, . I love the Lord,becauſe he hath heard 
; my Voice and my Supplication, Fſal. 16. 1. And 
to comfort our ſelves with the joys of Heaven 
4 in the way to it, is to imitate Moſes, of whom 
} it is ſaid, He eſteemed the reproach of Chriſt great* 
er Riches than the Treaſures in Egypt; for be had 
4 reſpect unto the recompence of the Reward, Heb.11. 
208. It is indeed a happineſs, to love God with- 
1 out the conſideration of future advantage, yet 
it is not required as a Duty. Indeed were the 
1 Rewards to be expected in this Life, the expe- 
8 Cation might be looked upon as Mercenary, but 
P to forego the Pleaſures of this World, and to 
C r Hardſhips and Dangers to attain the 
* Joys of Heaven, is a kind ot * 
tba 
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that none but a pious Perſon will be guilty of. 
Indeed the Fear of Hell may be one Motive to 
good Actions, fince the Scripture advices us, 
Let us therefore fear, leſt a Promiſe being left us of 
entring into his Reſt, any of you ſhould ſeem to come 
ſhort of it, Heb. 4. 1. and St. Paul tells us, I keep 
under my Body, and bring it into ſubjeftion, leſt by 
any means, then I have preached to others, I my 
ſelf ſhould be 4 caſt away, 1 Cor. 9. 27.aud Chriſt 
himſelf gives this admonition, I ſay unto my 
Friends, be not afraid of them that kill the Body, 
and after that have no more that they can do: But 
will forewarn you whom you ſhall fear ; fear him 
which after he hath killed, bath power to caſt into 
| Hell, I ſay unto you, fear him, Luke 12. 4, 5. 
where we are not only told,who we are to fear, 
but are told the Reaſon why we ought to do ſo 
as St. Paul ſays, 1 know whom I have entruſted hon 
Faithful & hom Omnipot ent, i Pet.4.19.whence he 
adds, and am perſwaded, that ht is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him, againſt that Day, 
2 Tim. 1. 12. To which we ſhall add the fol- 
lowing, / preſs towards the Mark for the Prize 
of the high Calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus, Phil. 3. 
14. Bleſſed are they that do his Commandment ,that 
they may have right to the Tree of Life, and may 
enter in through the Gates into the City, Rev. 22, 
14. Laying up in ſtere for themſelves a good Foun- 
Aation againſt the time to come, that they may lay 
bold of Eternal Life, 1 Tim. 6. 19. To them, who 
patient continuance in well doing, ſeek for Glo- 
ry, and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal Life, 
Rom. 2. 17. And it was ſaid of Chriſt, whoſe 
Love no doubt was filial, looking unto Feſus the 
Author and Finiſher of our Faith, who for the Joy 
tha 
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that was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpi- 

ſed the ſhame, and dis ſet down at the right hand 
of the Throne of God, Heb. 12. 22. Nor does 
it appear unfilial for a Child of God to raiſe 

thoſe Paſſions, which his Father deſigned. to 
promote in him, upon the ſame Motives God 
made uſe of to excite them. The Scripture. 
plainly invites our hopes, Every Man, ſays St. 


Paul, that ſtriveth for the Maſtery is Temperate 
in all things; now they do it to obtain a Corruptible 
Crowngbut we an Incorruptible. 1 Cor. 9. 25. And 
our Saviour is repreſented in one place, ſay- 
ing, rejoyce and be exceeding glad, for great is your 


reward in Heaven, Mat. 5. 12. and again, 


Be thou faithful unto Death, and I will give thee 4 


Crown of Life, Rev. 2. 10. Since then che >crip= 
ture thus allures our Hopes, it cannot be ſinful to 
cheriſh the Paſſions naturally belonging to thoſe 
Objects. And as God, who knows us better than 
we do our ſelves, makes uſe of Hopes and Frars 
to engage us in his Service, we ought not to 
find fault with his Methods, or reject any help 
to promote Piety, which finds ſo many things 
apt to reſiſt it. And ſince notwithſtanding hopes, 
many Mens Devotion is very Languid, without 
them, it may juſtly be feared, there would be 
none at all. 


But to proceed to ſhew the ad vantageouſneſs 7s 41 


of God's Love zas it here gives us a Right, and 


Vantage of 


God's Love 


may hereafter gain us Admiſſion to Heaven. % he 
Heaven is the Seat of fo much Happineſs, that f f1rwre 
in the midſt of our Joys we ſhall fcarce think Scare. 


Heaven the ſeat of them: Thepoſſeſſion of thole | 
Goods as much exceeding our Expectations, as 


the empty ones here diſappoint them; for the 
| 888 Eye 
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Eye hath not ſeen, nor the Ear heard, neither have 
ent red into the Heart of Man, the things which 
God bath Prepared for them that Love him. 1 Cor. 
2. 9. ſuch pure delights tranſcending the Sub- 
limeſt Imaginations ; for the moſt perfect aud 
ahſtract Ideas we can form of Happineſs, will 
be found imperfect when we come to Heaven, 
which is a place ſo full of Joy. that our Diſ- 
appoiatment will be our Happineſs, we pet - 
taking ſo much of his Immenlity, that the A- 
poſtle only gives it a Negative Deſcription. In 
Heaven our Faculties will be gratifyed with ſui- 
table Objects, and our Capacities of Happineſs 
both increaſed and filled; and as a Child before 
it is born cannot have Ideas of thoſe pleaſant 
Objects, which he may be afterwards enter tain- 
ed with, and as a Child in his Nonage hath not 
the ſ:zme Knowledg of Things, as when his 
Intellectuals are ripened ; ſo when we come to 
Heaven, we ſhall be preſented with a new and 
peculiarSet of Objects, which we could have 
no Ideas of before our Admiſſion there; and 
as thoſe Objects were unknowa to us before, 
ſuch will afford us both new and greater ſatisfa- 
Aion and delights; for the Joys of Heaven are 
like it's Stars, which though their remoteneſs 
makes them ſeem little; yet ia reality, they 
are very large, ſo that the leaſt of them is much 
bigger than the whole Earth it ſelf; which if 
you ſhould behold through a good Teleſcope, 
they would appear much bigger, and their re- 
moteneſs would much lefs detract from their 
true Magnitude. And thus the remoteneſs of 
the Joys of Heaven makes them appear much 
leſs than they really are. 
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- InHeaven then we ſhall findHa ppineſs enough The Jos of 
to enable us to give a better definition of them, Heaven on- 


We ſhall then know how to eſtimate thoſe Good. 


Jud red of 


which concur to the felicity we enjoy, made 5 che Poſe 
up of a Confluence of Perfections, and a /e of 


Perpetuity of Felicities. Heaven will afford us . 


Happiaeſs, not by confining, but by giving us 
a full fruition of our deſires, which cannot fail 
of Choice ot Objects; which will be both juſt 
and infallibly accompliſhed. We ſhall there 
reſemble, what we now admire, the Spirits of 
Juſt Men made Perfect, Heb. 12. 23. who will 
be our conſtant and familiarCompanions, where 
we ſhall converſe with thoſe glorious Spirits, 
whoſe Nature is fo full of Luſtre, that when 
they appear to us here, all their diſguiſes can» 
not ſo much darken their appearance, but that 
they appear full of wonder and admiration. 
There we ſhal! ſee our Bleſſed Saviour, who 
hath done and ſuffered ſo much for us, and who 
when he vouchſafed to pitch his Tent among ſt us, 
John 1, 14. aud by his Merits and Example 
endeavoured to fit us for Heaven, mixed an 
awful Majeſty with a bumble Mcekaeſs, and the 
Infirmities of Human Nature, with the bright- 
neſs of his Divinity; And iu his whole Life, 
ſhewed ſuch perfect and exemplary Vertue, with 
ſo much reſpect towards them that purſued it, 
that the Jews could not deny, but that He had 
done all things well, Mat. 7. 37. and even bis 
Enemies, confeſſed, that never Man ſpake like him, 
John 9.45. Aud the Apoſtles, whoſe Education 
made them ſubject ro frequent reproots for their 
Failings, as well as Hardſhips in nisSer vice, ſaid, 
Let us alſo go that we may dye with him, Joha il. 
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16. But in Heaven we ſhaſl ſee him not in the 
form of a Servant, Phil. 2. J. which he put on to 
do his Office here, of Prieſt and Prophet, but 


in his Regal State, as he 1s King of Kings, and 


Lord of Lords, Rev. 19. 16. Having all Power, 
both inHeavenandEarth.And how nobly will he 
be attended inHeaven,whowhen in chelW:lderneſs 
among ſt the Wild Braſts, the Angel Miniſtred to 
him, Mar. 1. 13. and whilſt he lay ia a Man- 
ger, Luk. I. the Celeſtial Hoſt Soleranized his 
kirth, according to that Paſſage in the Hebrews. 
When be bringeth in the firſt begotten into the World 
(he faith ) and let all the Angels of God Worſhip 
him. Heb. I. G. one of which was able to deſtroy 
in one Night above 1 80000, Men in Senacherib's 
Camp; z Kg. 19. 35. And their Nature is fo 
much Superior to the moſt excellent of Mortals, 
that when Joſhyab had challenged one that ap- 
peared in the likenels ofa Man, and demanded 
whom he was for, wicn be knew he was an 
Angel, he altered his Words into a ſubmiſlive 
addreſs,}What ſaith my Lord unto his Servant, John 
5.13. 14. as it he had ſuppoſed him to be the 
Angcl of the Covenant, Mal. 3. 1. as the Original 
hath it, and as it is ia the ſame Text, Lord. And 
David, who was {ccond in Power upon Earth, 
and firſt in Wiſdom and Underſtanding confeſ- 
ſes to the Angel, that he was confounded at his 
Preſence, and adde, How can the Servant of this 
wy Lord, talk withthis my Lord, Dan. 10. 17. We 
ſhall not then behold our Saviour diſguiſed with 
his ſufferings, but in the Triumphant State, they 
are now rewarded with. The Thorns of his 
Crown will appear more Glorious, than the fla- 


ming Buſh he appeared to Moſes in, Exod. 3. 2. 
| nor 
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1b man we he fin in the form which mode 


the Prophet fay, He hath now no form nor comli- 
neſs, and when we ſhall ſee him, there is no Beauty 
that we ſhould deſire, Iſa. 53. 2. But he will 
appear with ſo much Splendor and Beauty, that 
he may be well eſteemed Vephle, the Admirable, 


Ia. 9. 6. And our raviſhed Souls, by a more 


immediate Contemplation, will find him not un- 
like the Spouſe in Solomon: myſtick Epithalminm, 
who having dwelt upon the accompliſhed Parts 
of the Divine Bride-groom , exclaims He is als 
together Deſires, Cant. 5. 10. or moſt deſirous, 
or He is altogether lovely, His Eyes will appear 
like Active Fire, Rev. 1. 14 and will influence 
the Breaſts of the Beholders with Flames as pure 
and holy, as the Fathers of the Church might 
conceive the Seraphims to conſiſt of, ſiuce it ne- 
ver entered into the Heart of Man, what God 
hath reſerved in Heaven for thoſe that Love him. 
The Epithite of inconceiveable can but imper- 
fectly repreſent the Glory, which is to be the re- 
ward, the Suffer ings and Obedience of that on- 
ly begotten Son for whoſe ſake Thouſands are 
Crowned with Glory unimaginable. He'who 


vouchſafed his Servants a Brightneſs equal to 


that of the Stars, Dan. 1 2. 3. will communicate 
a more radiant Luſtre to that Sen of Right cauſ- 
neſs, Mal. 4. 2. that only Son, whom he hath made 
Heir of all things, by whom alſo he made the Worlds: 
who being the brightneſs of his Glory, and the Ex- 
preſs Image of his Perſon, and upholding all things by 
the Word of his Power, when bs had by himſelf pure 
ged our Sins, ſat down on the right Hand of the Ma- 
jeſty on high, far above all Principality, and Pow- 
er, and Might, and Dominion, and tvery Nam 
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Chriſt in 
his Glory 
aſp 7 ſes noe 
t ne commu- 
nion of his 
Saints, 


that is named, not only in this World, but in that 
which is to come. Heb. 1. 2, 3. Eheſ. i. 2 l. thus 
exalting him not only above all Earthly Prin- 
cipalities and Potentates, dut the higheſt Order of 
Celeſtial Spirits. 

But though Chriſt be never ſo much exalted, 
he deſpiſes not the meaneſt of his Saints, nor 
refuſes Communion with them ; for he was in 
the Form of God, Phil. 2. 7. when he took upon 
him the form ot a Servant to free us, and he 
who ſo far condeſcended to bring us to Hea- 
ven, he will receive us kindly, when we come 
there. Whilſt he was in the Fleſh, he owned 
Lazarus even in the Grave, and notwithſtand- 
iag his deſpicable condition, called him his 
Friend. And when he deſcended from the 


Mount of Olives, notwithſtanding the Accla- 


mations of the People,and the Palms and Veſt- 
ments ſpread in his way, and their Praiſes, he 
was not forgetful of, nor could not forbear, de- 
ploring the Fate of Jeruſalem, Luk. 19.37, 38. 
—— 4'. nor1n the midſt of his Triumphs did 
he forget to expreſs a Concern for the worſt of 
his Enemies. And that it might not be thought, 
that he took compathon on ſuch poorCreatures, 
becauſe he ſharcd of their ſufferings after his 
Reſurrection, when the Ingratitude of his Apo- 


ſtles, who deſerted him, was freſh upon him, not- 


withſtanding the change of his Condition, he 
ſcrupled not togive thoſe that forſook him, Mae. 
28. 10. The Glorious Title of Brethren, 


ar. 16. 7. and was concerned for Peter, that 


denyed him, When in Heaven he remembred 
his Diſtreſſed Members on Earth, and took 


notice of Stephen, when expiring, A, 7. and 


When 
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when Saul was perſecating Chriſtians, he cryed 
out, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou me, Acts g. 
4. as if he were one with thoſe that Love him. 
And in his Meſſages to the ſeven Churches in 
the Apocalipſe, he makes it evident, that he hath 
a particular regard to ſingle Perſons, his great- 
neſs not diminiſhing his kindneſs, but making 
it more obliging ; and after his Aſcenſion he 
thought not much to ſay, Behold ! I and at the 
Door and knock, if any Man hear my voice, and 
open the Door, I will come in to him, and will ſup with 
him, and he with me. Rev. 3. 20. And as King 
1a the Parable, he welcomes each truſty vigilant 
Servant Euge, beneſerve, Mat. 25. And in ano- 
ther Parable,he promiſes to reward his faithful 
Servants, telling his Diſciples. Bleſſed are thoſe 
Servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, (ball 
find ſo watching, Verily I ſay unto you, that he ſhall 
gird himſelf, and make them to ſet down to meat, 
and will come forth to ſerve them, Luk 12, 37. 
And though this is to be taken, not in a ſtrict, 
but a Hyperdolical Senſe, yet we find, that our 
Saviour did not think much to converſe with 
Public ans and Sinners, nor to waſh the Feet of his 
Diſciples; and if he was ſo familiar with thoſe 
that were apt to turn the favour of God into 
Wantonneſs, we need not doubt his graciovs 
Condeſcention to thoſe pious Perſons, who will 
receive what he vouchſafes with Joy and 
Gratitude, 

Wonder not that I uſe ſuch Expreſſions, to 
repreſent the brightneſs of that Son of Righ- 
. teouſneſs, who ſhines with unequal Splendour, 
ſince we ſhall ſee Jeſus, who was made little lower 
than the Angels, for the ſuffering of Death, crown- 
ed with Glory and Honour, Heb. 2. 9. Heaven 
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will be more acceptable, when we ſee him there, 
who hath ſuffered ſo much for us; for as our 
Love, as well as other Graces, will he perfe- 
cted in Heaven, our Redeemers Happineſs muſt 
needs make an addition to ours, according to 
the degrees of our Love for him, his Happineſs 
conferring proportional degrees on us; and 
that which will endear Heaven more to us, will 
be that we enjoy it upon his account. Any tri- 
fle that is preſented by a Miſtreſs, is highly va- 
Jned by a Lover, and more than the richeſt Pre- 
ſent of Nature or Fortune. How great a Bleſ- 
Jing then muſt it be to owe Happineſs, to one 
whoſe Love will make it a greater Felicity, than 
Heaven it ſelf could be as only an a& of Divine 
Baunty. As Brides value their wedding Ring 
more as a Pledg of Love, than as Gold. The 
perſecuted Apoſtles rejoyced to have been counted 
worthy to ſuffer ſhame for his Name, Acls 5. 41. 
And if to ſuffer for him, was the occaſion of 
ſo much joy, how much more muſt it be to 
reign with him. He having born the Hard- 
ſhips and Afflictions our frail Nature is ſubject 
to, does not a little ſupport us under them, and 
eaſe us, ſince the Chaſtiſement of our Peace was 
upon him, and by his Stripes we are healed, Iſa. 53. 
5- and he that relieved us by his Croſs, will 
do more when he ſhall invite each faithful Ser- 
;Vant to enter into his Maſters Joy, Mat. 25. 21. 
Thus Chriſt in all his Capacities and Conditi- 
ons contributed ſo much to our Happineſs, that 
both in Heaven and Earth, he made it his bu» 
fineſs to ſhare our Grief, and make us partake 
of his Joys, either leſſening ours by his Suffer- 
Ings, or encreaſing our Felicity by his _ 
—_— 1 10 
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Thus much being ſaid of the Happineſs of 7he Know. 
Chriſt in Heaven, and that which thoſe that 7% of each 
love him enjoy there, I ſhall proceed to tell you, %% Hep- 
that in Heaven we ſhall not only enjoy the ſight * 
of Chriſt, but of our Friends and Relations, 55 bur ows. 
who lived in his Fear, and dyed in his Favour , | 
for our Saviour tells us, that the Children of the 
Reſurrection, ſhall be equal to the Angels, Luke 
20. 36, who in the Viſion of Daniel and St. John 
ſeem acquainted with one another; for in the 
Parable of the miſerable Epicure, and the hap- 
py Beggar, Luke 16. the Father of the Faith- 
tul is repreſented as knowing both the Perſon 
and Condition of Laxarus, and the Apoſtle ex- 
peas his pious Theſſalonians to be his Crown at 
that great Day, 1 Theſ. 2. 19, 20. when having 
turned many to Righteouſneſs, they ſhall confer a 
Starlike and Immortal Brightneſs, Dau. 2, Since 
the Knowledg of Actions and Perſons are re- 
quiſite to the great end of the Day of judgment, 
| which is the manifeſtation of his Juſtice, in Re- 
| wards and Puniſhments, from hence we may 
conclude, that we ſhall know one another in a 
place where nothing will be wanting to make 
us happy, and conſequently we ſhall not want 
the ſatisfaction of knowing our ſelves happy, 


| or our Friends. Nor is it improbable our 
f Friends that know us, will welcom us thither, : 
a for ſince the Angels rejoyce at the conver ſion of 


a Sinner, Luke 15. 7. it is not abſurd to think, 
q that where Charity grows perfect, Cor, 13. that 
. our Friends ſhould rejoyce at our turning to 
Y God, and much more at our coming home to 
: him, having eſcaped the Dangers and Hazards, 
and paſſed ſafe through the hardſhips of this 
troubleſom World; with thoſe we have here 
. mourned 
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mourned we ſhall then rejoyce. And if the diſ- 
covery of each others Vertnes, would not give 
us the Knowledg of their Perſons, we could ne- 
ver know our Friends, for thoſe who looked fo 
ghaſtly and disfigured at their departure out of 
this World, will be aſſiſting about the Throne 
of Chriſt, their vile Bodies being transfigured into ce 
#he likeneſs of his glorious Body, Phil. 3. 21. mix- tt 
ing their Hallelajahs with the moſt dignifyed * 
Favourites of Heaven. Nor will Jacobs meet- th 
ing with Joſeph, who was ſo long thought dead al 
and loſt, be ſo much tranſporting. And as the H 
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Patriarch ſaid to his Son, now let me dye, ſince 7 d 
have ſeenthy Face, Gen. 46. 30. when we ſee our ſti 
Friends in Heaven we ſhall be ſure to live with E 
them there. Here indeed, if ill Actions or Suf- ſh 


ferings do not moderate our Love, we are apt 
to doat on our Friends, and to provoke God 
to take them early out of the way; but there 
compleated Graces both deſerve and allow the 

| higheſt ſtrains of Friendſhip ; the contemplati- 
| on of the Infinite Perfections of God, confining 
| all Love to the Creatures to a ſubordinate de- 
gree to that Love, which we owe to the Crea- 

tor, as being grounded on it. af 

7e fe- There perhaps we may underſtand thoſe My- il 


riecof Re- ſeries of Religion, which here the profound- ci 
liglon more eſt Divines cannot comprehend; being obliged be 
cle a- to acknowledg that Depth they cannot fathom, P. 
9 Rom. I 1. 33. there we ſhall underſtand the obſcure ſt 
$tate. paſſages ofScripture,&how the ſeveral parts of it w 
| are adapted to Times, Perſons and Occurren- re 
ces, and be able to reconcile them, and appre- th 
hend their Harmony, as well as the Reaſon why di 
they were wrote obſcurely. The Style of the d 


Scripture will alſo appear rational and „ 
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ble as well as worthy it's Omniſcient Author. 
The Reaſon then of his Conduct in the Govern- 
ment of the World will be evident, and why 
Calamities and Perſecutions afflict Vertue and 
Innocence, and Proſperity is heaped on their 
Criminal Oppoſers. We ſhall then be convin- 
ced why the ſeeming Irregularities, the Hea- 
thens imputed to a blind Deity, are conſiſtent 
with God's Juſtice and Goodneſs ; and though 
that Belief ſeems a greater ſelf-denial, than 
abſtaining;from Wine, Gold, or Miſtreſſes, in 
Heaven it will appear reaſonable, as it is here 
difficult, as Bildad ſays to Job, we Fre but of Te- 
ſter day, and know nothing, becauſe our Days upon 
Earth are but a Shadow, Job. 8. 9. and as our 
ſhort Lives, give us ſo ſmall a view of the Acti- 
ons of the World, no wonder we underſtand 
not a Play, or the Plot, ſince we ſee neither the 
beginning nor the end of it. But in the other 
World, when the whole deſigns ſhall be diſ- 
cloſed, the Revolutions of Empires, States, &c. 
will appear juſt, requiſite and ſeaſonable ; and 


what here tempted us to deny, will oblige us to. 


praiſe God. The Reaſon of his diſpenſations 
will raiſe wonder and gratitude, and thoſe af- 
flitions which ſeemed ſevere will appear mer- 
ciful ; their hopes being diſappointed,to ſecure 
better things& their Inferior Intereſt only diſap- 
pointed toadvantage ſuperior ones.Our Under- 
ſtandings will be enlightned, & the Difficulties 
whichexerciſed our Faith, will be manifeſted as a 
reward ; which will be bothNoble andPretious, 


the abſtruſe Myſteries of Divinity and Provi- 


dence, both gratifying and enriching our Un- 
derſtanding. = 
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Our Con We ſhall there converſe with Saints and Angels, 

werſations and even God himſelf, and ſee him as he is, all in 

wichSaints al, eminently compriſing all the goods we value 

axd Angels jn his Creatures, 1 John. 3. 2. 1 Cor. 15. 8. 

Kc. Anaxagoras told the Man that asked him, what 
he was born for, it was to contemplate the Sun; 
and the moſt our dim Intellects know of things, is 
but a ſmall par? of that Wiſdom, Power and Good- 
neſs, expreſſed in the Creation; yet we cannot but 
admire his viſible Per fections evident in his Works. 
That wiſe Queen who viſited Solomon was ravith- 
ed at the decent order of his Management, and the 
Angels themſelves deſire tolook into the Myſteries of 
God, 1Pet, 1.12.How great a happineſs will it then 
be, to ſee what Heaven will diſcover to us; eſpe- 
cially, ſince we Hall be like God, and ſeeing him as he 
16, I John 3. 2. Our Saviour ſays, Bleſſed are the 
pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God, Mat. F. 8. And 
the Apoſtle exhorting the Hebrews to followPeace 
and Holineſs, adds, to deter them from lighting 
it, without which no Man ſhall ſee the Lord, Heb. 
12. 14. And our Saviour forbidding the Scanda- 
lizing of the little ones, ſays, their Angels do al- 
ways ſee the Face of his Father which is in Heaven, 
Mat. 18. 10. The Contemplation of that Glori- 
ons Object will divert us from other pleaſures ex- 
cept what it ſelfaffords; and ſhall deſire nothing 
more, than a Capacity to ſing more praiſes, the 
conceiving of which deſires, will be accepted, as 
an Accompliſhment. Time then, like fire, conſu- 
ming what it can light on, ſhall end in Eternity; 

and our Joys, tho' long enjoyed, will ſtill be new, 
being equally diſtant from a Period, nor ſhall we 
ever be weaty of them, there being no Imperfe- 
Aion either in the object or appetite. If there 
be any variety, it will be a further Knowledg of 
the firſt Obje&, like the change of Colours 
when Doves move their necks, or the Diverſifye 
refractions of ſparkling Diamonds. There is in 
God a various Identity, which both fatisfyes and 

creates 
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creates deſire, other delights like Cloaths, grow 


old and ſtale, but thoſe of Heaven, like the Jews's 
Garments in the Wilderneſs, Deut. 29. 5. will be 

never the worſe for being long uſed. And that 

which will add to our Happineſs will be, that out 

Joys ſhall be 2 being without Interrupti- 

on employed in Celebrating God's Praiſes. In a 

Word, our Joys will be ſo immenſe, that Eterni- 

ty will only give us a full taſte of them. 

From hence it appears, that the Celeſtial Canaan The Malei- 
it a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, being the tude of the 


Inheritance of the Saints in Light , Col. 1. 12. And happy di- 


ſince to be in Heaven, is the only way to know ber 
how happy we ſhall be there, and the Scripture — — 
hath revealed ſomething ofParadiſe, only A us 
en our Obedience, to what I have Rid of it, L (hall 

only add this Property of our future Bliſs. That 

the Multitude of Partners detracts not from the 
Felicity of each, nor is the Propriety leſs for it's 

being Publick. The Number of Finites cannot 
exhauſt an Infinite, nor have we leſsLight of the 

Sun, becauſe our Neighbours enjoy it. And tho 

the Sun by it's Light obſcures the Planets; yet the 


Son of Righteouſneſs will impart his Splendor to 


his Saints; for when Cbriſt who is our Life ſhall ap- 
pear, then ſhall we alſo appear with him in Glory, Col. 
3. 4. tbe Ele& being not like Stars, Which loſe 
their Luſtre, but poliſhed Silver or Braſs, which 
ſhine the moſt, when moſt ſhined upon. I am my 
beloveds, and my beloved is mine, ſays every Saint 
to his Redeemer, Cant. 6. 3. and David = of 
them that truſt in God, That he ſhall abundantly 
ſatisfy them with the fulneſs of his Houſe, and make 
them drink of the River of his Pleaſures, Plalm 38. 
6. So that we enjoy all that God's Immenfity will 
allow of. The Angels, tho' of a Superior Nature 
and above Perſonal Sufferings, ſympathize with us, 
ſince they rejoyce at the Converſion of a ſinner, - 
and though diſtant in place are as ove Family in 
Heaven and Earth, Epheſ. 3. 15. If then the DiF 
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parry of Reſidence, Qualities, and Conditions, 
inders not the Lovers of God, from Loving one 
another, it mult need encreaſe as it grows more 
perfect, and hath other Graces to cheriſh and en- 
creaſe it. The Apoſtle tells us of the ſtrict Union 
betwixt Chriſt and his Saints, and the Saints 
themſelves tell us, that he is the Head, and they 
are his Body and Members in particular, 1 Cox. 12, 
ſo that, if one Member ſuffers, all the Members ſuf- 
fer with it, and if one Member be honoured, all the 
Members rejoyce with it. v. 27, 28. In that bleſſed 
ſtate our Will, will be conformed to our Makers, & 
each Saint and Angel with his ownLove will enjoy 
a proportionate Degree of ours. And then as per- 
fect Friendſhip appropriates both Croſſes and Proſ- 
perities, (as Barzillai could not be more obliged by 
David, than by the Kings kindnels to his Son) 2 
Sam 19. 35. each Beatitude in Heaven ſhall be ours, 
our Union with our Head, and Communion with 
each other making us partakers of their Felicity. 

To conclude, our Love tothe Creatures is anEar- 
Neſt, but to God is a Title: The One makes us 
the Objects, and the other, the Objects Ours. 
And ſince there is ſuch ſtrange Magick in Love, as to 
transform the love into the Object loved, w ought 
to be careful in Dedicating a Paſſion, which muſt 
either Dignify orDegrade our Nature; & not to ad- 
dreſs the higheſt Intenſity of our Love to any Infe» 
rior Object, to which we cannot ſtoop without de- 
grading our ſelves. 


Containing an Occaſional RefleAion on a Letter, gi- 


wing an account of what paſſed on the Ring: 
Coronation-aay, in a little Country Town, 


T*. Writer of this Letter, no doubt, thinks, 
that in what he hath ſaid of the King, and what 
he hath done to ſolemnize the Day, be hath wy" 
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ved himſelf very well. His way of writing ſhews he is well 
pleaſed with his Performance, and expects Thanks from the 
King, or to be mentioned in the News Papers. But he is not a- 
lone of that Mind; for being his Landlords Bailiff, he is - 
ſteemed throughout the Pariſh, and hath a right to pity 
thoſe that do not admire him. Yet we, who are unconcer- 
ned, can diſcover both his ill contrived Encomiums, and 
his way of honouring his Prince; a great deal that might 
be mended, and a great deal that may be laughed at. 80 
that if the King caſts a gracious Smile on them, it muſt be 
for the unſuitableneſs of the Performance, the hearty, tho ill 
expreſſed Loyalty and Love, and as a Subject of Merriment. 
And not only thoſe bred at Court, but were he himſelf to 
reſide there, and to be acquainted with what might be fit to 
ſhew a high Veneration for a great Perſon and a great Prince, 
he would in time diſtinguiſh betwixt what he hath don 
and what a Perſon better bred might have done,and woul 
bluſh at what he now Triumphs in. | 
This hath often made me think, what Thoughts 7he Rege- 
the Angels may have of our Praiſes & Deſcription ien. 
of God far which we are applauded by others as | 
well as our ſelves; Theſe heavenly Inhabitants having ad- 
vantages in Celebrating their Maker, which we want; for 
being free from inordinate Affections, they can better diſcern 
the Excellences of God's Attributes. Nor can their Sins hin- 
der them from diſcerning his Juſtice, nor can Ingratitude op- 
ſe his Goodneſs, nor are they afraid of diſcerning & adoring 


is Wiſdom, leſt they ſhould be blam d for repining at his 


diſpenſations; beſides their Longævity gives them a fuller 
proſpect of the Contrivances and Management of the Affairs 
of this Worl d. They tand before God, and continually ſee his 
Face, Luk. 1. Mat. 18. and conſequently, can contemplate 
and ſerve many Excellences, which Experience could only 

ive them Thoughts of; beſides they lee wayy of honouring 

im, above what we can aim at, and conſequently, their 
Homages muſt be of a Nobler kind than Ours. And as grown 
Perſons have riper notions than ours, and thoſe ing he im- 
proved by Arts and Sciences, thoſe Angels who have a nea- 
rer acceſs to contemplate his Per fections, and whoſe Intellectg 


have greater Capacities, muſt have different Conceptions 
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of Divine Attributes from what our ſhallow and dim fight 
can diſcover, ſo that their Notions and Expreſſions muſt 
far exceed ours; and tho' their Goodneſs will not let them 
contemn ours; yet they look upon our Imperfections, as we 
ſhould our ſelves, when admitted into their Society, e- 
ſteeming them as Learned Men do, what they did when 
School-Boys. To Praiſe God is a Debt, which will continue 
as long as the Obligations, and can never be paid for want 
of Coin of juſt value. Indeed ſome Men ſay more than o- 
thers,butnone enough on a a Subject, the Sperits of Juſt Men 
made perfect, cannot Celebrate, Heb. 10- perhaps we may 
think, that becavſe ourPraiſes exceed any other ſubject, they 
are Worthy of God zbut 8 at the beſt can but 
expreſs our Conceptions, which being Notions of finite Crea- 
tures cannot reach what is infinite. And tho' inflamed by 
that znaccefible Lighe inhabited, by him we adore, 1 Tim. 6 16, 
yet our Expreſſions extend no further than our Devotion, de- 
claring how much we honour him, not what he is, which 
none but an Infinite Intellect can do. | 
But let not this Impotence diſcourage vs. Thoſe bleſſed 
Souls that follow the Lamb where ever he goes, continually cete- 
brate his praiſes, which we ought to imitate, though we 
cannot equal it, God's acceptance, exculmg our Impo- 
tence. For where there 1s a willing Aind, a Man is accepted, 
accerding to what he hath, and not according to what he hath 
not, 2 Cor, 8. 12. To Conclude, fince God is fo glorious, 
that he is exalted above all Blefſings and Praiſe, Neh. 9. f. 
and tho' We could ſpeak with theTongue of Men and Angels, l 
Cor. 13. I. yet they muſt come ſhort of his Perfections. And 
ſince God ſays, wheſo effereth Praiſe Glorifyes me, Pſal. 50. 
23, 1 ſhall not negle& that Duty, who, thio' he deſerves in- 
finitely more than I can ſay, will not refuſe what I can offer. 
Yet when I fill my Month with his Praiſes, I muſt acknow- 
= my Expreſſions far ſhcrt of the Excellency of the Sub- 
je; 


 FINIS. 


